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When your products require steel, turn to Granite 
City. Here are facilities large enough to include the 
most modern equipment and methods. .-. small 
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particular requirements. Since 1878, Granite City has B38 
been known as the steel mill built to serve customers. 
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Two Clues 


to Why A-C’s 
Smooth-Running Electrifugal Pump 
is the Finest of its Kind! 








Clue No. 1: One-piece shaft carries motor-rotor and pump- 
impeller on ball bearings—assures alignment and smooth opera- 
tion, Cast bronze sleeve shields it from liquid being pumped. 





CLUE No. 2: One-piece iron casting forms motor yoke, the 
bearing housing, pump bracket and feet—gives stability to entire 
unit, Saves 33% space, lessens chance of strain on parts or piping. 


F™ ENGINEERING adds up to quality and value—and 
that’s what Allis-Chalmers “Electrifugal” Pump now 
offers you! Entire unit is designed for efficient, depend- 
able service—gives you maximum protection against dan- 
gers of abnormal wear, leakage, corrosion, vibration. For 
further information call our nearby office, or write ALLIS- 
CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN. A 1929 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 








TO MOVE volatile liquids such as 
gasoline, kerosene, naphtha from 
tank-car to storage tank, and into 
trucks—a large petroleum company 
depends on A-C Electrifugal Pumps. 
Try-out of first 15 pumps was so 
successful (big test: surge-shock 
when valves snap shut!), 100 units 
were ordered, more later re-ordered. 





Electrifugal Capacities: 15 to 1600 
gpm—heads up to 500 feet. 


SQUEEZE PLAY CUTS 
PUMP SPACE 33% 




















ALLIS-CHALMERS £ Cectzufeegad PUMPS 


How can we couple a pump and 
motor together better—to save space, 
provide stability, rigid alignment? 








Electrifugal Design assures align- 
ment and smooth operation, cuts 
space 33% — gives you greater 
pumping efficiency for your money! 
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Are you looking for maximum tough- 
ness, the ultimate in hardenability per 
dollar of cost, or an analysis which 
lends itself to close hardenability con- 
trol? These are but three of the many 
factors that govern your choice af alloy 
steels. 
There is no one analysis that is best 
for all applications. But, whatever your 
problem, you can be sure of getting the 





right alloy steel from Bethlehem. 
Single, double, or triple . . . Bethlehem 
makes them all. 

If in doubt as to the proper steel 
for your job, don’t hesitate to call 
upon the services of Bethlehem metal- 
lurgists. They will be glad to give you 
every possible help on questions of 
analysis, heat-treating, machinability, 
and applications. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York City 


» BETHLEHEM ALLOY STEEES « 
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Compressed Air Power motivates tools like the Im- 
pact Wrench—the most important portable power tool 
development of our time. 

The Impact Wrench is revolutionizing nut running 
methods. Operators using it are saving millions of 
production hours. Their work is easier, safer, faster 
and more profitable. 

This unique portable tool converts air motor torque 
into “rotary impacts,” and these impacts apply or re- 
move nuts better than any other method. Frozen or 
rusted nuts are removed in seconds where it previously 
took minutes or even hours. 

Repetitive operations are performed with a mini- 
mum of operator fatigue. The Impact Wrench does the 
hard work and at the same time it is light, easy to 
handle and has no kickback. It is safe. 

Any industry, large or small, in which nuts and cap 
screws must be applied or removed, can save time and 
money with Impact Wrenches. 

Yes, you will see more and more of this kind of Air 
Power—pioneered by Ingersoll-Rand. 


COMPRESSORS © AIR TOOLS 
a ROCK DRILLS » TURBO BLOWERS 
CONDENSERS © CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. €-206 iL AND GAS ENGINES 
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Rubber fingers move a 
mountain of milk 


; 
A typical example of B. F.Goodrich produit development 


bern higher the better — that’s the 
way the warehouse operator felt 
about thousands of cases of evaporated 
milk that had to be stacked in the 
warehouse. The higher the stacks, the 
more goods can be stored in a given 
floor space. 

* But the height has always been lim- 
ited by the stacking equipment. Belt 
conveyors have long been used. But 
the smooth surface of the conventional 
belt would hold boxes only when the 
incline was slight— too steep a pitch 
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and the boxes slipped down the con- 
veyor. 

The company that manufactured the 
machine in the picture, a “Rapid Power 
Booster” (T.M.Reg.), came to B.F. 
Goodrich and found that they had 
already developed a belt—called Grip- 
top—for handling bags of sugar, that 
grips the bags with thousands of tiny 
rubber fingers. A trial belt was installed 
on a Power Booster and carried cartons 
up a 35 degree grade. 

Thousands of these belts are in use 





today, carrying bags, boxes, cartons, 
baggage, coal, even ice—up grades 
that couldn’t even be attempted with 
smooth surfaced belts. Like the 35,000 
other B.F.Goodrich industrial prod- 
ucts, their sole purpose is to increase 
efficiency and economy for American 
industry. Ask your B. F. Goodrich sup- 
plier for help with any problem that 
involves the use of rubber. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Prod. 
ucts Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER and SYNTHETIC yoolnc? 
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Such A Guy, Such! 


The gentleman to our left 
isn’t embarrassed, despite ap- 
pearances to the contrary. It 
is just that the zinc-line 
camera of Cmfwyp had 
some difficulty in recording 
the more delicate hues in the 
face of Irwin H. “Pinky” 
Such, our engineering editor. Tall & able, he pre- 
sides over a flotilla of technical experts who pre- 
pare, edit and publish each week the articles which 
make our engineering section the best source of met- 
alworking information. Pinky is one of our most 
travelled editors. Most of the time his blue-carpeted 
office is empty while he traipses across the country 
digging up new articles, new authors and getting ac- 
quainted with new companies. The digging, we 
might add, has been very good—judging from the 
amount of top-notch information which has been 
published in recent issues. 





Welcome, Welcome 


Among the editorial catacombs on the ninth floor 
are two new faces this week. Perhaps we’d be nearer 
right to say one new and one renewed one, because 
one of them is Jay De Eulis, lately a Navy lieutenant, 
but formerly an assistant editor. Jay has been roam- 
ing around the Pacific for the past 2% years, and has 
seen his share of the fun, including a few stray Jap 
torpedoes which managed to locate the USS Penn- 
sylvania while he was aboard. He has now dropped 
the black tie in favor of a flamboyant cream and 
maroon job and is safely ensconced in the engineer- 
ing staff section of the ninth floor. The new face, 
also on the engineering staff, belongs to Henry Holtz. 
Henry has just moved into the publishing business 
as assistant editor from his former berth at the Van 
der Horst Corp. of America. 


Moisture Prevention 


Commenting on the item we, had here last week 
about the enamel-coated steel baby pants, one of our 
better-known citizens reminded us that it would 
shave been proper for us to couch the product in in- 
dustrial terms, just to keep it within our field, and 
refer to them as flood control systems for puddlers. 
And to add to the diaperiana, one of our friends 
who is on speaking terms with Olsen and Johnson 

The two famous comics 
of the occasion a neatly- 


recently became a father. 
sent him as a reminder 


with Shrdlu 


framed picture—except that where the picture 
should have been was a fresh, new pair of three- 
cornered pants and a large safety pin, bearing the 
inscription, “In Case of Emergency, Break Glass”. 


We Have The Answers 


We figured the coin puzzle was so easy there 
wouldn’t be any need for printing the answer, but 
we've been called to task for that. So we'll let you 
in on the method. Take the end coins on the row 
of four and place them on either side of the row of 
two. That’s two moves. Then take the single coin 
at the top and move it to the bottom. Three moves, 
and lo! an inverted pyramid. The cats and rats 
from the March 11 issue take a little more thought, 
but the answer is six cats, not sixteen, which was our 
first guess. 


Clip To Save Time 


At the behest of our engineering staff, we are 
pointing out a new labor-saving device they've de- 
vised. At least we assume that one devises a device. 
although that may be a devious way of putting it. 
Anyhow, they've dreamed up a coupon for the bene- 
fit of coupon clippers and people who would like to 
be coupon clippers if they could afford it. You'll 
find this particular cut-out job at the end of the In- 
dustrial Equipment section each week, to help you 
get more information about the items the editors 
have displayed in that particular issue. Cut one, 
cut all, if you’re interested in gimmicks, gadgets or 
grinders. 


Hapless Hupp Is Helped 

We're glad to report that 
the Auburn-Cord & Duesen- 
berg Co., South Wayne 
Street, Auburn, Indiana, has 
come to the rescue of the lad 
with the immobile Hupmo- 
bile. They carry a full line 
of Hupmobile parts, as well 
as making and stocking replacement parts for many 
other obsolete motor cars. All you good readers 
with Pope-Hartford and Apperson Jackrabbit mod- 
els sitting in the garage, please note. This informa- 
tion comes from P. H. Hood, buyer for the Stoker 
division of the Auburn Foundry, who is a constant 
reader of STEEL, along with more than 100,000 
other executives in the metalworking and metalpro- 
ducing industries. 


BY CRACKY, NOW'S MY CHANCE 
TO GIT A NEW. HUB-NUT! 
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offers on-the-job proof 
of its low cost efficiency 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
VERSATILE 
ACCURATE 


Pkoor continues to pour in day 

after day—proof right from the pro- 

duction lines that MuULTIPREss offers 
a new and better way to speed output . . . cut costs . . . reduce “down 
time” for maintenance and tooling setups . . . lower fatigue and increase 
safety for operators . . . make drastic savings in floor space . . . reduce 
initial tooling costs . . . minimize noise . . . improve quality and cut 
down on rejects—and so on through dozens of important production 
advantages! ... MuLTIPREss packs 4, 6 or 8 tons of oil-smooth hydraulic 
power into amazingly compact, bench-size units. Ingeniously engineered 
to accept an extremely wide range of controls, tools and fixtures, it 
offers operating versatility never before equalled in the machine tool field. 


Basic units feature ram pressures 
that are regulative from 300 pounds 
to capacity, and ram strokes adjust- 
able from 4” to capacity (6 inches 
in the 4-ton unit; 12 inches in the 
§-ton unit. 

Standard MULTIPREsS accessories 
include benches, side shelves, exten- 
sion tables, a variety of bolster 
plates, straightening fixtures, index- 
ing tables, automatic cycling con- 
trols, and the revolutionary new Vi- 
bratory Ram Action. The latter pro- 
vides short, uniform, closely regula- 
tive strokes at frequencies up to 500 
per minute! 

Write today for complete informa- 
tion on MULTIPREsS in terms of your 
specific needs! 














Thee DENISON 
Engineering Company 
1163 Dublin Rd., Columbus 16, Ohio 
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FREES 


Pay envelope en 

closure with ten 

similar case his 

tories will con 

| vince any skeptic 

i that safety shoes 

No advertising. Send for sam 


le or enough to cover your payroll 


Shipyard Chipper working on a saw spreading bed 
slipped and caught his foot in the cable channel. 
The moving bed slashed the shoe wide open, back 
and front. But the *Lockrim steel toe box and heavy 
leather counter prevented any injury. For Lehighs are 
safe shoes in every sense of the word, Raa 
to protect feet and toes from every foot hazard — 
including bone-breaking slips and falls. That is why 
so many top safety men look to Lehigh for authori- 


tative cid when and wherever foot and underfoot 


problems occur. Why don't you? 
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Badly damaged blank- 
ing and forming die sec- 
tion before welding. 


Same section after welding with 
Tool-Arc, oil-hardening  elec- 
trodes. 


Ueldwith OOL-ARC 


EXTRUDED TOOL-STEEL ELECTRODES 


YOU can save money in repairing and rebuilding tools and dies 
and also in the composite fabrication of new dies by using Alloy 
Rods Company's new Tool-Arc, tool-steel electrodes .. because 
they make a job easier, faster, and more economical. 

















Tool-Arc electrodes are available in six basic types, each one 
matching the six basic types of tool and die steels The tempering 
curve of the deposit weld metal (as welded) of these electrodes will 
match that of the corresponding type of tool and die material. 


Six types available in 3/32", 1/8”, and 5/32” sizes. All are made 
by the extruded process to assure uniform welding at all times. 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION—Write on your letterhead 
for a copy of our descriptive folder which tells you how Tool- 
Arc electrodes should be used. ° Alloy 
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‘! Can't Afford 
Down-Time... 


| need a sheave that goés on 


and off easy and fast! 


TEXROPE 


“MAGIC-GRIP”’ 


|?? 


«Fastest Mounting Sheave Ever Made! 


Saves manhours...this improved sheave with 
“Magic-Grip” bushing comes completely as- 
sembled. You slide it on the shaft to exact 
position, tighten three cap screws — and it 
grips like magic. No filing or scraping, no 
hammering. And it comes off just as easily! 

More advantages: ‘““Magic-Grip” sheave 
mounts close to the motor. Less overhang, 


less vibration, less strain on bearings. Clamp 
fit can’t damage shaft. No wobble, shear or 
backlash, 

You get these advantages without increase 
in prices! See “Magic-Grip” sheaves — at 
your nearest A-C district office or dealer. For 
literature, write to ALLIS-CHALMERS, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. A 2004 





V-BELTS 
saris:  TEXROPEV-BELT DRIVES 8220. 
— Sizes, types for every STESL « 2 0 TEXDRIVE 
Speed changers and 


— transmission prob- 


em and condition. ORIGINATORS OF THE MULTIPLE V-BELT DRIVE VARI-PITCH sheaves. 


EAVES 





HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY: Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co. 
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Thousands of small contract shops were of immeasurable help in our country’s wartime need 


... now these small businesses, along with big business, face reconversion problems, 


The Ward Machine & Tool Co., Alden, New 
York, employing only seven men, was a busy 
little shop throughout the war. With the 
addition of a Warner & Swasey No. 3 Universal 
to the shop’s engine and bench lathes, it pro- 
duced miscellaneous parts and service tools for 
airplane manufacturers, tire companies, and 
mine sweeper parts for the Navy Department. 


Terminations and cancellations came with 
devastating suddenness after V-J Day. 


It was a case of getting other work quickly, 
or getting out of business. The Ward Company 
sought and obtained orders for peacetime parts 
—parts for farm machinery, floor surfacing 
machines, plastic molding machines and auto 









avee for this|s 








trailers... yes,even small parts for fishing tackle. 


It wasn’t possible to produce these peace- 
time jobs profitably on the old equipment. The 
adaptability, speed and accuracy of the Warner 
& Swasey No. 3 Universal proved to be a veri- 
table business life saver. It could handle the 
diversified new work, permit economical prices 
to customers and show profits. 





This small shop gives full credit to this single 
turret lathe for enabling it to weather a serious 
reconversion upset. 

The Ward Company, typifying the ingenuity 
and enterprise of small business in America, 
expects to stay in business and “go places.” 











TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES YOU 





small machine shop 


WARNER 
& | 

|  SWASEY 
~~~“ Machine Tools 


ES YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY Cleveland 
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3 For Power Conversion, from 250 v up, many This 2-in-1 Substation saves mill space, serves both 
mills choose A-C’s Excitron Rectifier . . . the only rec- a-c and d-c loads. Centralized control and minimum main- 
tifier giving them all the advantages of continuous excita- tenance have set an almost-perfect record for all parts in the 
tion, resulting in more dependable operation, year this substation has been in operation. 
12 STEEL 















- for a City 
or a 


Steel Mill! i 





t In a Large, Eastern Steel Mill, 
these two, 25000 kw, 3600 rpm, tan- 
dem compound A-C steam turbines operate 
at high efficiencies. Steam conditions are 650 
psig, 750°F; vacuum 281,” Hg. Modern A-C 
steam turbine generating stations equipped 
with sensitive governor control are highly re- 
— to changing load or operating con- 
itions— absorb fluctuations quickly and effi- 
ciently — provide more reliable power for 
steelmaking operations than can be had with 
any other type of power generation equipment. 
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Allis-Chalmers Power Trans- 

2 formers— in both industrial and utility 
fields — have set an enviable record for long, 
trouble-free service. Here, in a large midwest steel 
mill, 2 100,000 kva transformer bank steps down 
from 23,400 to 13,200 volts — provides uninter- 
rupted power for steelmaking operations. Three 
transformers in foreground are rated 6667 kva each; 

balance of 6 units are rated 13333 kva each. 
For the interesting picture story of A-C Power 
Transformers—their manufacture, 16 examples of 
successful installations — send for Bulletin B6402. 


Preview Your Unit Sub on your desk — see it come to life 
in your shop! With A-C’s model Sub builder set you see what's 
available — how it fits together — how it will look in your shop! 


Ask for free demonstration. ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE. 
A 1991 
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CHALMERS 


JA PRODUCER OF WORLD’S 
@ A LARGEST LINE OF MAJOR 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


HEAR THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Every Saturday Evening, American Broadcasting Co, 








LANDIS CHASERS Can Be Used 


For Both RIGHT and LEFT Hand 
Threading « 


SPAVIVE POSITION 
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With Landis Tangential Chasers, Tool Inventories and 
Installation Costs Are Materially Reduced Since .. . 


The same chasers may be employed for 


t permits clOse, of both right and left hand work merely by 
g throughow grinding the proper cutting angles at both 
covers all machine ends of the chasers. For cutting left hand 
“cee sale threads, use left hand chaser holders and 


reverse the action of the spring as illus- 
trated above. 


The Finest Thread Cutting Tool in Industry 


LANDIS 


MAcHn€ COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 
THREADING MACHINERY—THREAD CUTTING DIE HEADS—COLLAPSIBLE TAPS 
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UNIONMELT WELDING PROCESS 
Speeds Joining of Metal 





18-GAcGE SHEET can be welded at 240 in. or more 
per minute. 


OneE-Pass WELDS even 3 in. thick can be made. 


WELDING CURRENTS ‘up to 4,000 amperes or more, 
a.c. or d.c. can be useds 


Butt, TEE AND Lap FILLETs, plug and molded welds 
can be made. 


MINIMIZED DISTORTION is a result of high speed, 
narrow weld zone, and concentrated heat. 


No METAL Loss from spatter or vaporization is 
encountered. 


Anyone who wishes to use this patented invention 
may do so under Linde’s standard license agreement. 
Send for a copy of the new UNIONMELT book, Form 


6077. 


The word “Unionmelt” is a trade-mark of The Linde Air Products Company. 
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ELECTRODE 


GRANULAR 
MATERIAL 






SOLIDIFIED 
MATERIAL 






U. S. PATENT NO. 2,043,960 AND OTHERS 
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ON ASSEMBLY LINES, TOO! 


COST-SAVER ai 


ds 
AIR” handling ape* 

“TH R U - TH E “i 
Here’s a case of one back-saver helping to build 
another .. . a P&H Zip-Lift Hoist placing the “inners” 
in electric dishwashers. It’s an assembly line 
operation—so speed is a must. Equally important is 
the gentle, precision “spotting” of the load. 





Jobs of this kind are made to order for Zip-Lifts. 
Traveling “thru-the-air” they move direct—over 
assembly lines—leaving all floor space for 

oe. UT production. Smooth electric power makes it 

NOwTS easy ... push buttons provide accurate contro! . .. 
an unbeatable combination for the production line. 





But P&H Zip-Lifts are far more than an assembly 
line aid. “Thru-the-air” handling speeds the flow of 
HEVILIET ‘CRANES. materials throughout the plant—from raw to finished 
state! A P&H Hoist Engineer will gladly demonstrate. 
Call him in... or write for free Zip-Lift Bulletin! 












































—s CORPORATION ~ 
| \_AOISTS « WELDING ELECTRODES » moTORS D> excavarons - ELECTRIC CRANES ~ ARG WELDERS 























General Offices: 4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 





QUICK 
CHILLING PROCESS : 


( AND WHAT IT MEANS: 


TER EE SME 


| 
I Cutaway showing chilling progression. Combina- A ROLL which is cooled rapidly i:|; 
tion of metal chills and running water cools metal ’ 
at the rate of about 15,000 B.T.U.’s a minute. better for two reasons. First, stimula | 


2 Metal chills which fill passes in roll contour. tion of cooling action extends desir: 
These help maintain even cooling inward and enable i 


casting to be directionally solidified. able homogeneity of the metal deepet [ 


"5 
~ Patented chill rigging. A network of square 
pipes carrying approximately 200 gallons of water 
a minute entirely surround roll. Note that pipes 
touch chill but do not come in direct contact with 
roll proper. The water conducts the heat from the 
chills constantly. Where only metal chills are used, 
the chilling action decreases as the chills heat up and , a ‘ 

stops entirely when the chills reach the temperature of the roll. This means more resist- 

1 face. 
Of She s0R waciace ance to wear—more tons of steel 


4 Metal enters from gate at such an angle as to 
cause a swirling action which carries dirt and im- 
purities upward into head. 


into the interior of the roll. Second. | 


concentrated chilling prevents micro} 


shrinkage within the working section 


‘rolled per dressing. 


5 Feeding head. This portion of casting is ulti- 
mately severed from the roll. 
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Tell us your joining problem... 


Cee ‘ *' 1 
OK mS 


HAS THE WELDING 
SUPPLIES YOU NEED 





A welding rod or flux that’s good for 
one job may be “bad medicine” for 
the next. No single product can 
meet every requirement—true of 
any metal, ferrous or nonferrous. 
That’s why it’s wise to consult an 
expert whenever you have an un- 
familiar joining problem. 

Alcoa has developed the welding 
alloys and fluxes you'll need for any 
aluminum joining job. Fabricating 
procedures have been worked out to 
give most dependable results. Data 
on these materials and methods are 
yours for the asking, 

For help on joining problems and 
for prices on welding and brazing 
materials, call the near-by Alcoa 
sales office, Or write: 

AtuminuM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2112 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





For best results, specify these ALCOA products 


Alcoa 2S—commercially pure 
Alcoa 438—5% silicon 
In coils or in 36-inch straight lengths 





FEET PER POUND 


45 


SIZE DIAMETER 
3 C16) 
| 


FEET PER POUND 
270 


SIZE DIAMETER 


17 











Alcoa 2S or 43S core wire 
In 14-inch lengths—2 pound heat sealed packages 


Size Va’ Dia. %2’ Dia. He'’ Dia. %°' Dia. 


Rods per lb. 32 23 17 10 


50 |b. drum |e lO Malo mme fata 








Production Elfictency 


r’ o help you increase machine capacity and improve product 
quality Illinois Tool offers an experience gained in 34 years 
of intensive research in the development and application of metal 


cutting tools specifically designed to meet the requirements 


of each individual job. 


CCK A LCN, 


: ¢€ 
gor ENGINEERED ee "Oo. 
He, ERS 
DQuart 


[ILLINOIS 


yn ele)e WORKS 2 D1 N. Kesler Avenue, Chicago 39, Ilinois 
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... When this automatic lathe was THY-MO-TROL equipped 


dynamic braking. Speeds can be preset on a small dial 
that’s part of the push-button station. Yet the drive 
operates from an ordinary a-c power source. 


Here’s another striking example of the production 
gains that can result from the partnership of a modern 
automatic tool and G-E Thy-mo-trol drive. 


To speed the cutting of a groove (.0065 in. wide, 
.0070 in. deep) on a cartridge wheel, a metal-working 
plant first shifted the work from an older type machine 
to a modern Sundstrand automatic lathe with special 
tooling. As then equipped with a two-speed, 2-to-1 
ratio motor drive, the output rate of the new lathe 
was three per hour. 


Later, with a change to electronic, stepless speed 
control of the lathe instead of the two-speed drive, an 
increase to five pieces per hour was obtained—a 66 
per cent extra gain, thanks entirely to Thy-mo-trol. 


Develops Bull Potential of Goad Tools 


On new machines which are the pride of leading 
machine-tool designers, G-E Thy-mo-trol drive gives 
the precision control of speed and torque that’s needed 
to get the most out of all the other advanced features. 
It provides rapid, controlled-current acceleration and 


_ GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Standard Thy-mo-trol 
drives are available from 
to 25 horsepower. And larger 
sizes can be furnished. Four 
compact units—d-c motor, 
electronic panel, power trans- 
former, and control station— 
make up the complete drive. 
For full information, call 
your local G-E representa- 
tive. Apparatus Dept., 
General Electric Company, 


Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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350 TONS HYDRAULIC STRETCHING AND DETWISTING MACHINE 
FOR EXTRUDED SHAPES AND SECTIONS 





HYDROPRESS . inc. 


ENGINEERS CONTRACTORS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES - ROLLING MILLS 
STRETCHERS - PUMPS - ACCUMULATORS 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE a NEW YORK . Pes. 7, 
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Model No, 051008-020 


Check these five big reasons why PESCO’S Selector Valve 
(Model 051008-020) is the best valve for you to use on 
any single acting cylinder hydraulic system on materials 
handling equipment, farm tractors, road machinery, 
factory machinery, or loading and unloading equipment. 
Reason one—POSITIVE HOLDING. When the 
handle is in neutral the cylinder is locked . . . in any 
position... safely, securely and for an indefinite period. 
Reason two—INTEGRAL RELIEF VALVE. Elimi- 
nates relief valves in the lines . . . simplifies installation 
and design problems . . . and can be set to relieve at any 
pressure from 500 to 1800 psi. 

Reason three—SEALED CONTROL HANDLE. 
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SELECTOR VALVE 


Eliminates sticking . . . keeps dirt and grime out... 


makes for longer service life. 

Reason four—CAPACITY. Handles flows up to five 
gallons per minute. 

Reason five—PRECISION BUILT. It is built by 
PESCO craftsmen who have the “know-how” of 
hydraulic design. 

These five features are reasons why PESCO’S Selector 
Valve will materially reduce your production costs and 
increase the operating efficiencies of your system. Why 
not write today and let PESCO engineers help you with 
your hydraulic problems. Write for a copy of Bulletin 
106 to Department 3-K. 


IN PRECISION HYDRAULICS, FUEL PUMPS, AIR PUMPS, RELATED ACCESSORIES AND ELECTRIC MOTORS...PERFORMANCE POINTS TO PESCO FIRST 
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DIVISION BORG-WARNER 
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11610 Euclid Avenue 


(Podeo PRODUCTS C0. 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 
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his greatest masterpiece 
played at Carlsbad in 1929 
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As Capablanca was recognized the world over as the master of a 
chess board, so Amsler-Morton has been recognized for decades 
as the authority on the problem—and the classic solution —of 


properly designing furnaces for special purposes. 


The Amsler-Morton Recuperative Side-Door Reheating Furnace 
is a classic example—operating with cold fans and recovering high 
air preheat from waste gases; “one way” fired under full auto- 


matic control. AMCO Recuperators amortize themselves quickly! 


AMSLER-MORTON 


Chamber of Commerce Building ¢ Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


* Authenticated by Fred Reinfeld, Exec-Editor, Chess Review 
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OF ALL TYPES FOR 
BETTER 
PRODUCTION 


and 


MAINTENANCE 








Consult with our engineering representa- 
tives. They will gladly work with you in 
developing “Even Trim” Spiral Wound 
Brushes. of wire, horsehair or tampico, to 
meet your particular finishing requirements. 


Brush Divistou 


3221 Frederick Ave. 
BALTIMORE—29 
MARY LAN D 


PULL LLL 


fal 1} SBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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j Through the unique combination of high strength with good form- 





ability, N-A-X High-Tensile Steel has opened the door to production 














of stronger, lighter, more durable parts and products by economical 





fabricating methods. For N-A-X High-Tensile Steel can be cold-formed 
to intricate shapes that formerly called for mild carbon steels, yet it 
provides up to 50% greater strength for the same section, four times 
greater corrosion-resistance, and substantially greater resistance to 


impact, wear and fatigue. Together with such plus benefits as excel- 





lent weldability and freedom from age-hardening, these properties 


qualify N-A-X High-Tensile Steel for important service to industry. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X ALLOY DIVISION + DETROIT MICHIGAN 
UNIT OF NATIONAL $T eet CORPORATION 
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Blast Cleaning with ROTOBLAST* Reduces Costs 50-80% 





Pangborn ROTOBLAST Cleans Car 
Wheels quicker, at lower cost, for: 


American Car & Foundry Co. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Huntington, W. Va. 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Company 


Houston, Texas, Rochester, N. Y. 





Mt. Vernon Car Company 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. 


Maryland Car Wheel Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canadian Pacific Railroad 
Montreal 











In addition to saving in man-power, 

the Pangborn ROTOBLAST Unit 

also assures: 

1—Saving in time 

2—Saving in breakage 

38—Uniformly cleaned castings — 
silver bright 

4—F aster machining 

5—Less “‘sand and scale” wear on 
cutting tools 

6—Simplified inspection 

Blast Cleaning with ROTOBLAST 

Reduces Machine Operating Cost 

Those firms which have installed 

Pangborn Airless ROTOBLAST 

Cleaning Units (barrels, tables and 





special machines) benefit from Pang- 
born developments which provide 
lower costs for operation and main- 
tenance. 


Cost of abrasives is less because 
of an improved method of feeding 
onto rotating vanes without the 
crushing which is inherent with 
the old combination of revolving 
impeller and stationary control 
cage. 


Maintenance cost is less because 
vane replacement —a major item 
of maintenance — is ac- 
complished easily, just 
by removing a pin, in 
contrast to loosening 
threaded parts which 








1500-Hour Guarantee Often Exceeded 


Pangborn-Norbidet Air Blast Nozzles, 
guaranteed for 1500 hours service with 
steel abrasive, have given in actual 
use as much as 2000 hours before 
replacement. 

Such a service bonus is typical of 


26 


Pangborn-Norbide nozzles, made with 
a liner that is the strongest, hardest, 
most abrasive-resisting substance ever 
made for commercial use. It reduces 
air consumption 10-20% compared 
with iron nozzles, and improves blast- 
ing efficiency by maintaining stream 
contour and abrasive velocity. 


TTrademark of Norton Co. for Boron Carbide 
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NO OTHER NOZZLE WILL OUT. 
PERFORM A PANGBORN-NORBIDE 






As oe 

Comfortable 

As It Is 
Safe 
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may have become jammed by 
abrasive. 


Another exclusive Pangborn fea- 
ture is the one-piece special alloy 
vanehead plate, made of the same 
special alloy as the vanes and 
promising longer life— up to 3,000 
hours depending on the work and 
the type of abrasive. 


Complete information on ROTO- 
BLAST is available by requesting 
bulletins on ROTOBLAST Rocker 
Barrels, Tables and Special Ma- 
chines. Address Pangborn Corpora- 
tion, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
world’s largest manufacturer of 
blast cleaning and dust control 
equipment, 





*Trademark of the Pangborn Corporation 


“Fangboen 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





Pangborn’s ““\DD-4” shoulder-rest Hel- 
met helps men do more work — with 
less “time out’ — because it is the 
easiest-wearing air-fed helmet made. 
Extra-large vision window. Sliding 
guard. Soft sponge rubber shoulder 
pads. Ample room inside — does not 
touch the head, permits wearing 
glasses. Quickly detachable. Ap- 
proved by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Pangborn also offers economical 
“DF-2” — rubber covered cork head- 
piece, adjustable head-band. Pangborn 
Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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Latest Information on Economical Blast Cleaning — 
Pangborn Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland ‘ 


Gentlemen: Please send me free bulletin checked: 


| 
| 
ROTOBLAST Barrels, No. 213 [] ROTOBLAST Special Machines, No. | 
2120 [] ROTOBLAST Tables, No. 211 [] Air Blast Rooms, No. 400 [| 
| 

| 
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Thanks to the cooperation and encourage- 
ment of America’s industrial executives, 85 
million bond holders have bought U.S. Bonds 
in the greatest savings program in history. 
Employees who have purchased billions of 
dollars of these bonds during the war now 
want to continue monthly purchases of savings 
bonds. Specific evidence of this desire to con- 
tinne saving for personal security and pros- 
perity through the Payroll Savings Plan was 
recently revealed by a survey which dis- 
closed that 90% wanted the Plan continued. 


Every employer can write in his own set of 
reasons why the Payroll Savings Plan should 
be continued as a part of his personnel rela- 
tions program, but the principal advantages 
are obvious: 


9 out OF 10 


want 


THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN 
CONTINUED! 





A large reservoir of national sav- 
ings; a strong and stable bulwark 
against inflation. 


An “automatic” thrift habit for 
the worker; to increase content- 
ment and satisfaction in his job. 






= An opportunity for the employee to 
——— maintain his “share in America” 
= with the safest, easiest, most profit- 
able investment he can make. 


i. 


| 


#4 






An opportunity for the returned 4 
veteran to share in the Payroll 
Plan’s varied benefits. 


Your employees will require little “selling” on the 
idea—they are accustomed to their monthly saving 
habit. With the Treasury Department's savings bond 
program now in peacetime operation, your partner- 
ship is again invited to continue this systematic, con- 
venient means of contribution to a prosperous peace- 
time future. 


The Treasury Department achnawledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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This is an ofsial U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and Advertising Counc 
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Extra Copper Plus Molybdenum Makes Toncan Iron 
M4 
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Rust attacks, then destrcys, sheet metal parts. 
But such products can be given longer life by 
making them from Toncan Iron—the material 
that says “Stop” to rust and means it. 


Here is the secret of the stubborn rust-resistance 
of Toncan Iron. It’s made from highly refined 
open hearth iron. To give it extra rust protec- 
tion, twice as much copper is added as is con- 
tained in copper-bearing steels. Molybdenum 
is included to further increase the effectiveness 
of the copper and to refine the grain structure. 
As a consequence, Toncan Iron offers the great- 
est rust-resistance of any ferrous material in its 
price class. Moreover, this rust-resistance—uni- 
form throughout the metal—is unaffected by 
all types of fabrication. 

Whenever you want a material with 
high rust-resistance, it will pay 
you to remember the longer service 
and low fabricating costs of Toncan 


Copper Molybdenum Iron. 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17,N.¥. 





Reg. U.S. Pat.Of% 
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RESISTS HOT GASES 







































Stainless steel unit operates at 1000° F. 


Corrosive gases carrying pulverized catalyst 
rush through this huge expansion joint at more 
than 1000° Fahrenheit. For this severe service, 
design engineers looked for a metal that was 
strong and tough and had good resistance to 
heat, wear, and corrosion. They chose stainless 
steel. For stainless steel has a unique combina- 
tion of properties which make it the one best 
metal for thousands of industrial and consumer 
uses, ranging all the way from food and chem- 
ical-processing equipment to streamlined trains 
and store fronts. 

If you would like to keep informed of 
the newer uses of stainless and other alloy 
steels, ask to receive the monthly publication 





ELECTROMET REVIEW. Or, if you need advice on 
their production, properties, or fabrication, 
write our Technical Service Department. While 
we do not make steel—but manufacture the 
ferro-alloys used in its production—we have, 
through years of research and engineering, ac- 
quired a fund of information on the production, 
properties, and uses of alloy steels and irons. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
ucC) 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Electro Metallurgical Company 
of Canada, Limited, Welland, Ontario 
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REST comBINATION OF THESE QUALITIES 
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Headstock is cast integral with 
bed for extreme rigidity—to insure 
accurate, permanent alignment. The 
heavy forged steel spindle with 
flanged nose, mounted in double 
row precision tapered roller bear- 
ings at both ends, will carry heavy 
work at maximum speeds and feeds 
without deflection or chatter. 


Gisholfs 
air 
¥cyY! 


Accuracy is vital in a turret lathe. Would you be satisfied 


to have it for only a year—or two—or five? 


Because experienced users want accuracy to last the life 
of the machine, we have incorporated these and many other 


refinements in the design and construction of Gisholt Tur- 


ret Lathes. We believe, as do Gisholt users, that they more 


than pay for themselves in greater speed, better perform- 


ance, less maintenance and lifelong accuracy. 


























2) Bed ways are of thick block 
type tool steel, hardened to 64-66 


Rockwell C and finish-ground in ex- 
act alignment with the spindle. On 
top, bottom, and both sides these 
hardened steel ways present a bear- 
ing surface that is virtually wear- 
proof. Automatic pressure lubrica- 


tion preserves their accuracy. 


GISHOLT MACHINE COMPANY 


1217 East Washington Avenue . 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


Look Ahead!::: Keep Ahead: : : With Gisholt 


oe 


3) Permanent alignment of the 


hexagon turret is insured by its 


massive rigidity, the large bearing 
surface of the carriage on the hard 
steel ways with square lock gib con- 
struction, and long guide. The turret 
is accurately positioned in index and 
rigidly clamped with a powerful, 
cam-operated binder. 


TURRET LATHES © AUTOMATIC LATHES © SUPERFINISHERS © BALANCERS © SPECIAL MACHINES 





SIMONDS gives you the 


right Band Saw to deliver Top 
Output and Economy in cutting 
any type of Metal or Plastic 


> 


-. 1, REGULAR HARD EDGE BAND SAWS 


2. SKIP-TOOTH BAND SAWS 


3. SPRING TEMPER BAND SAWS 





| SAW AND STEEL CO. 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mas.;-127.S. Green St.,Chicago’7,)» , 

{ Ill.; 416 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif; 228 First St., San 
Francisco 5, Calif.; 311 S. W. First Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. 
Trent Ave., Spokane 8, Wash.; Canadian Factory: $95 St. Remi St., 


FITCHBURG, MASS. Montreal 30, Que. 
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MACKINTOSH-HEMPHILL SHEARS 
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More and more of the larger forge shops are installing Mack-Hemp Shears J. / -- sie - | MACKINTOSH ' 

because large volume production calls for rugged, clean-cutting shears eee? WHEMPHILL Co 

capable of withstandir= heavy duty operation. a VLA 
Mack-Hemp Shears are specifically designed to insure faster, cleaner cuts 

with no “sloughed-off” edges. All the advanced industrial thinking and 

engineering know-how gained in 140 years of M-H manufacturing stands 

behind each model. And whether you’re interested in cutting billets, shapes 

or steel plates, it will pay you to take advantage of Mack-Hemp’s modern, 


cost-cutting shears . . . write for details. 


Mackintosh-Hemphill Company 


PITTSBURGH AND MIDLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mokers of the rolls with the red wabblers 








No shutdown for this 
money-saving changeover! 











Guduiteial LOGISTICS  sspersedes outmoded meth- 


ods of load-transportation without a minute’s lost production 





It’s a fact—most plants can modernize their mate- 
rials-handling methods at big money savings without 
disturbing a single operation or losing a minute of 
production time. Industrial Logistics points the 
way. Perhaps you can “travel” this modern way; 
some of the difficulties you may visualize at the out- 
set will dissolve as you proceed. 

1—Industrial Logistics zs Elwell-Parker. So—to get 
quick action, invite your nearby Elwell-Parker Ma- 
terials-Handling Consultant to canvass details with 
you and your key men—including your Director of 
Purchases, your Production Manager, your Sales 
Manager. 

Such details as:— your incoming materials, how 
“packaged”; your own production containers; use 


Dial The Hp Materials-Handling 
Consultant Today! 


Denver........ KE 5500 Seattle......... EL 5722 
Detroit........ MA 2233 = Stratford, Conn. BR7-1554 
Ft. Worth. ....... 4-6184 Syracuse........ 2-9596 
Greenville......... 534 Toronto....... WA 1478 
Jacksonville..... 5-1384 Vancovuver....MA 2571 
Kansas City...VA 7021 York, Pa......... 4-5430 


Les Angeles....PR 5911 
Memphis.......8-1648 
Milwavkee....MA 7817 





Minneapolis... .GE 3247 
Albany eee eeeeee 2-4095 Montreal. ..... HA 7191 ccoe The El !-Park 
Birmingham..... 3-3323 New York..COR 7-0797 ei sinha cighanaal 
hens COM 5522 New OrleansMA 6316-C Electric Co. 


seeecees GR 7664 = Philadelphia. . .RIT 7246 


of redesigned Boxes, Barrels, Bags, Bales to permit 
handling bigger loads in Master Units—faster— 
more safely—more savingly for your customers. 


2—Industrial Logistics #s Elwell-Parker. So—to 
assure yourself the greatest economies through the 
longest period of years, come to Elwell-Parker for 
your new Systems of Electric Trucks, Tractors and 
Cranes. 

Successful Elwell-Parker experience provides un- 
matched capacity to serve you in Engineering, De- 
signing and Applying Power Units of highest 
quality in more than 300 divisions of peacetime 
Industry. 

The Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 4501 St. 
Clair Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


ok The science of assembling and handling materials to insure maxi- 
mum economies at every stage of (a) Procurement, (b) Production and 
(c) Distribution, using Elwell-Parker Electric Trucks, Tractors and Cranes; 
Employing the correct containers (Boxes, Barrels, Bags or Bales) in 
Master Unit Loads, on Pallets or Skids; 

To insure Greater Speed — Faster Production — Greater Turnover 
—Increased Safety—New Profits. 
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Charlotte......... 5026 Pittsburgh... .. AT 6734 

Chicago...... SUP 7420 Richmond....... 27977 age Uae Ee 4 { id DUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
Cincinnoti..... MA 0650 St. Lowis...... LA 4545 
Cleveland..... MA 8915 San Antonio....TR 3653 


Celumbus.....AD 4824 San Francisco..GA 1827 


Established 1893 
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PLAN WITH 


MAKES BETTER PRODUCTS POSSIBLE 


New York 





Plymetl combines the light weight and rigidity of plywood with the strength 
of metal. Through 25 years of performance, Plymetl has proved its versatility, 
durability and dependability. When the War created shortages in supplies of 
critical metals Plymetl received still greater attention and wider use. Here 
Plymetl’s performance in military equipment proved its worth as a basic struc- 
tural material. For many applications Plymetl is unsurpassed. Where your 
product design requires a flat smooth surfaced material of unusual strength 
and light weight, a material unaffected by moisture and mold and fungi — 
and rust resistant — SPECIFY PLYMETL. A few of the more widely used 


types of Plymetl are described and diagramed below. 


SYZ PLYMETL VE and EVE — A ply- 
#4* wood plaque with zinc-coated steel 
sheet permanently bonded by an exclusive 
Haskelite method to one (VE) or both 
faces (EVE). Plymetl panels may be ob- 
tained in a range of thicknesses and sizes 
to suit specific applications. Simple wood- 
or-metal working tools will fabricate Ply- 


metl. 


YZ. PLYMETL VU and UVU —A ply- 
#4 wood plaque with aluminum sheet 
permanently bonded to one (VU) or both 
faces (UVU). The great strength and 
light weight factors of plywood are com- 
bined with the light weight of aluminum. 
Plymetl may be formed to certain curva- 


tures. 


YZ PLYMETL ESE — A panel of in- 
#4 sulating material with metal sheet 
permanently bonded to both faces (ESE). 

Other types of core materials may be 
used to make varied kinds of Plymetl. 
To these cores, metal faces of monel 
metal, porcelain enamel steel, and stain- 
less steel can be bonded. A core material 
may be faced with one type of metal on 
one side and another type on the other 
side. On all Plymetl panels, the metal 
faces provide an ideal surface for finish- 
ing. 


Write for ‘‘Plan With Plymetl’’ .. . 
new book describes the various types of 
Plymetl . . . and data on fabricating, 
finishine, fastening, etc. Write for your 


free copy now — 


HASKELITE 


Dept. S-2, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Philadelphia 


Chicago _ Detroit 


linc coated steel 


Special Plymet! bond 





Veneers cross grammed 
on alternate plies 


Zine coated steel 


Aluminum sheet 


Special Piymet! bond 


Veneers cross grammed 
_on alternate plies 


Aluminum sheet 


Zine coated steel 


Special Plymet! bond 


Insulating material 


Zine coated steel 


this 











St. Louis 
Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd, 


Cleveland 
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BETTER TOOL PERFORMA 


Egeveerienccs ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORP. 
























“MOHICAN”......... ATLAS STEELS LIMITED 
“BETHLEHEM HM”... .BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
| ee BRAEBURN ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 
“STAR MAX”........ CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
“MOLITE M-I”....... COLUMBIA TOOL STEEL CO. 
“REX T-MO”......... CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA 
YORI occccivecce HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 
“HI-MO”..... ageseds FIRTH-STERLING STEEL CO. 
“REX T-MO”......... HALCOMB STEEL COMPANY 
«err JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 
“TATMO”........... LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL CO. 

ST. LAWRENCE ALLOYS, INC. 
"S$. T. M.”...........SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO. 
“MO-TUNG”.........UNIVERSAL-CYCLOPS STEEL CORP. 
“B-N-2"...... «++++++WANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL CO. 
“VUL-MO”........... VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. | 













E.. the full story on MO-MAX high speed 

steels—their physical properties, their ad- : 

vantages, and how to heat treat them—write c 

today for the new, revised MO-MAX Hand.- 7 
book. 

Be . 

+ ee oe p 
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THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. e¢ 1258 East 49th Street © Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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UNITED 38 Blooming Mill 


UNITED has built all types of mills and auxiliary equipment for practically 
every prominent rolling mill interest in the ferrous and non-ferrous industries, 4 
as well as for dozens of lesser plants engaged in the rolling of metals of every 
conceivable shape and analysis. Mill and equipment designs for standard or 
special rolling applications, range from projects of massive weight and 
strength to those of extreme precision and finest accuracy. 
As specialists in the creation, manufacture and application of rolling 7 vagy rnatithe gy poo be — 
processes, UNITED engineers may render valuable assistance in solving your Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


problems. Consult them freely without obligation Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company, Ltd., 
: ; Shelfield, England 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY CO. Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Canada 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The World’s Largest Designers and Makers of Rolls and Rolling Mill Equipment 











WORK HEAD-WITH MOTOR 


9  REMOVED-UNIVERSAL ATTACHMENT WHEEL HEAD 


FINE TABLE 
ADJUSTMENT 



























*R. H. FOOTSTOCK 


MOTOR ff 


SWITCH SWIVEL 


TABLE 


SLIDING 


SADDLE TABLE 








Spite oe POWER FEED UNIT 
TABLE CONTROL 
REVERSIBLE 
STOP Boes- af al 
POWER FEED CONTROL 
KNEE see 
CONTROL ae 5 
eS TABLE CONTROL “frp 
ee CONTROL ALSO IN | 
SADDLE REAR OF GRINDER | 
CLAMP 
ATTACHMENT J) RE 
HAND FEED 
CONTROL SPEED 


| 
SHIFTER | 
i | 
COLUMN CLAMP: BASE | 


VARIABLE SPEED 
TRANSMISSION — 


PUSH BUTTON 
CONTROL 





The LeBlond No. 2 Cutter Grinder 


Shuaperes fast lo oper toum! 


Keeps cutters constantly fit to turn out work on schedule and 







with profit. Equipped to sharpen all types of cutters. 


THE R./ MACHINE TOOL COMPANY, U. S. A. 
| ] R CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 
| pe New York 6, Singer Bidg., 149 Broadway, WOrth 2-0722 


Chicago 6, 20 North Wacker Drive, STA 5561 
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WASHBURN WIRE COMPANY . 
CLEAN, UNIFORM BILLETS - STRIP - RECTANGULAR, 


Better the otee| 


; ain 


Huge scale production is just around the corner — 
of YOUR product 
Washburn Top Quality Premium Steel. 


insure the excellence by using 


WASHBURN PREMIUM STEEL WILL 
MEET YOUR MOST EXACTING NEEDS! 


Washburn quality begins in OUR OWN STEEL MILL. 
Small heats, cast in small ingots, mean closer produc- 
tion control . . . and assure clean uniform billets. 
These billets are fabricated . . . by up-to-the-minute 
methods . . . into strip—rectangular, round, and flat 
rods—tempered and untempered flat and round high 
carbon wires. 


The success of your product depends on quality 
Washburn Wire and Strip ASSURE quality. 





Premium Steel 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ROUND, FLAT RODS 


TEMPERED AND UNTEMPERED FLAT AND ROUND HIGH CARBON WIRES 
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FACTS AND FIGURES ON NEW AND EXPANDED FACILITIES OF THE 
STEEL INDUSTRY ARE NOW REVEALED IN... 


“Steel Expansion for War 


By W. A. HAUCK 


An official report by Mr. Hauck 
for the War Production Board 







192 pages of pertinent data on both 
industry and government financed 
projects. Detailed schedules on ca- 
pacities, location and cost. Including 
148 photographs. 


e Mr. Hauck has been with the Steel Division 
since its inception in June, 1940, then under 
the National Defense Advisory Commission 
(predecessor to WPB). Assigned to the task 
of expanding and balancing steel capacity for 
war, Mr. Hauck has inspected both large.and 
small plants all over the United States. He prepared several 
official reports which lead to the addition of 10,000,000 tons 
of integrated steel capacity, plus over 5,000,000 tons of capac- 
ity by the expansion of existing facilities. 


“STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR” is an official report 
PRICE on this gigantic undertaking prepared for the War Production 
















































* Board and other government agencies. A large part of the 
$ OT, data will be presented before the Senate when it takes up the 
e problem of disposing of billions of dollars worth of surplus 

Ds adiaemeeiiaaall 


government-owned war plants. 


Much heretofore unpublished information is presented on 
SINGLE COPY new and revamped facilities of hundreds of plants, including 
those in the ore, ore transportation, coal and coke, refractory, 
ferro alloy, scrap, foundry and forging industries. The report 
provides details on types of products, capacity increases, 
plant locations, costs, etc. Included are 148 photographs, 
plus charts and tables. 
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/ STEEL—Book Department i 
7 Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio | 
{ Please send...... copies of “STEEL EXPANSION FOR WAR,” i 
i by W. A. Hauck, postpaid. 1 
| ([] Payment is enclosed as per price schedule at left. 
E H * 

PRICE SCHEDULE | (J Send invoice to company as shown below. | 

3s DGSONS. cccces $2.00 each | 
10-24 copies. ...... 1.80 each | ee oe eae WL ccuas ches kewadn | 
25-49 copies....... 1.70 each ' i 
50-74 copies....... 1.60 each NN Pa a at re os a. ee cineca “eee éeromtots | 
75-99 copies....... 1.55 each ! j 
100 or more.......- 1.50 each | AT coh la aes a at ee oe aliges uw atbe we upae } 
Please add 3% state sales tax on orders i OO PERS EE BR ES RAE I os ae ZONE __.... meee oC 3 g3 I 
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Niagara Presses and Shears are increasing output of 
thousands of products. Just one example of their many 
advanced engineering features is the imstant-acting 
Niagara 14-point engagement sleeve clutch which 
increases both the efficiency of the press and the op- 
erator, and results in more production per man-hour. 


NIAGARA MACHINE &€ TOOL WOR K S 


General Offices and Works: 637-697 Northland Avenue, Buffalo 11, N. Y., U. S. A. 
District Offices: General Motors Bldg., Detroit; Leader Bldg., Cleveland; 50 Church St., New York 


March 25, 1946 
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“Oxygen — Indispensable 


Servant of Industry”. 
Firm 
Signed by____ 


Address_ 





. because producers of oxygen have maintained 
continual research and development work in its 
application, to assure not only efficient and eco- 
nomical use of it in day to day operations, but to 
further new uses of oxygen for lower cost produc- 
tion of goods. 

As a result of this, oxygen is an 
indispensable servant of all industry 
and will become increasingly impor- 
tant in the production era of the 
future. 


AIR Today Airco is using all its facili- 
REDUCTION ties to accelerate progress in research 
60 East 42nd St. . 

New York 17, N. Y. % 
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and development. Its technical staff, which intro- 
duced such processes as flame scarfing, flame goug- 
ing, flame cutting, flame cleaning, will, in the future, 
develop new and better applications of existing 
processes and, in addition, extend the use of oxygen 
to fields yet unexplored. 

Airco looks to the future! 

eo e a © 

An interesting booklet, “Oxygen—Indispensable 
Servant of Industry”, is yours for the asking. Fill in 
the coupon, or write: Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
Gas Products Co., Houston 1, Texas. 


Sond'me your booklet aincoc) AIR REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
ORIGINATORS OF MODERN OXYACETYLENE METHODS FOR THE METAL WORKING 
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@ In addition to their remarkable power, Cleco"® 
Grinders operate vibration-free at all times—due to 
perfect balance of the alloy steel rotors which are heat 
treated and ground to exact size. Air is admitted under 
each blade throughout its power sector—insuring im- 
mediate starting even under load. The governor is set 
so that at 80-lb. gauge pressure it holds the grinder 
safely at its most effective speed. The tool automatically 
shuts off if governor should break—an important safety 
feature. @ Cleco Grinders are available in many sizes 
and speeds for every wheel size and grinding condi- 
tion. Use them with the Cleco accessories shown here. 
Remember, the most efficient tool delivers even better 
performance with the proper, high-quality accessories. 
No. 860 Models illustrated — 


all series available with these 
straight or spade handles. 


Typical straight and cup wheels, vitrified or elastic bond, 
used with our grinders. Be sure to consult the wheel maker 
for proper grit and grade. Tell him about the material to 
be ground, wheel speeds, diameter, face, and size hole, etc. 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE 
CLECO ACCESSORIES! 


Line Strainer and Oiler traps trash 
and moisture, eliminates troubles 
due to insufficient lubrication. 


Hose Clamp Tool is handy and effi- 
cient for securing wire clarsps to 
hose and fittings. 


“Neverslip” Hose Clamp has" fingers” 
to hook into groove of Cleco Hese 
Nipples. The latter are “Clevetrated” 
to resist rust. 


Veribest Air Hose is extra tough, 
withstands rough treatment. Shown 
here with air-tight, fast-acting 


mC Da 
Bowes Couplings. 


Write for Bulletin 80 on Cleco Grinders and 78A on Accessories 








CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
781 EAST 77TH STREET + CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 








DEEP-DRAWING STAINLESS STEEL 


With Controlled Speed and Pressure at Full Length of Stroke 
















You susr pon’r pRAw the wide variety of seamless That’s why Bliss double-action presses are the 
stainless steel and aluminum products shown below choice of a pioneer in deep-drawing seamless stainless 
on any press. They demand presses with inherent flexi- steel kitchen and hotel ware—the manufacturers of 
bility for setting dies, for changing strokes and varying Crusaderware—Lalance and Grosjean of New York. 

speeds and for maintaining uniform, controlled draw With Bliss hydraulic presses Lalance and Grosjean 
and pressure at full length of stroke. saves set-up time, guards against die breakage—and in- 


creases production of uniformly high quality products. 
Controlled drawing speed, slide within slide construc- 
tion, separate power-saving blank-holder pump, push- 
button instant controls plus the exclusive HYDRO- 
DYNAMIC System, keep Bliss presses busy on short and 
long runs. Double-action presses are easily converted 












into single-action units. 






These are important factors to consider for your 
future deep-draw work in stainless steel, aluminum, 







brass and other metals. And good reasons to write 
today for our 64-page book “HYDRO-DYNAMIC PRESSES” 
which contains many production examples and advice 








on selecting the right press for the job. 






Remember this, too: whatever your press applica- 






tion—mechanical or hydraulic—Bliss can help you. 






E.W. BLISS COMPANY, BROOKLYN 32, N. Y. 
WORKS AT: Brooklyn; Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich.; 
Derby, England; Paris, France. SALES OFFICES: Brooklyn; Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Ohio; Detroit, Lansing, Mich.; Chicago; Philadelphia; 
Rochester; New Haven; Boston; Toronto. 


BLISS BUILDS MORE TYPES AND SIZES OFF 









Progressive stages in the deep-drawing of a ten-gallon 
stainless steel stockpot, starting with a circular blank 
.102” thick, 


First two draws are illustrated at left and below. Bliss 
Hydro-Dynamic Presses, used on both stages provide 
controlled speed and pressure at full length of stroke. 











The final draw takes place on a large Bliss-Toledo me- 
chanical double-action press. Lalance and Grosjean, 
manufacturers of Crusaderware, produce 1200 of these 


stockpots per day on Bliss presses. 


PRESSES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 
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Up-to-date as’ POST WAR" 
Write for your copy TODAY 


108 pages valuable tool data. 


CARBIDE TIPPED CUTTER SECTION... 


A new ECLIPSE catalog, modern and up-to-the-minute as your plans for 
competing in the new market! A “bible” for tool men. 40 pages devoted 
to specials alone: Carbide tipped cutters—Multi-diameter—Special holders 
and drives—Center and end-form cutters—Two piece core drills. It’s the only 


complete counterbore catalog printed and belongs in every tool man’s file. 


SPECIAL AND STANDARD SECTIONS... 


Everything bound into one book with quick reference indexing! New fea- 
tures, standards numbers, weights. Improvements in standard tools described 
in detail. 


NEW/ TOOL DESIGNERS’ DRIVE TEMPLATES 


Slip these templates under your drawing paper — SAVE TIME—SIMPLIFY 
CHECKING — AID THE BUYER. Absolute accuracy and interchangeability 
assured. Eliminate all need for detailing. Order this catalog today — on 
your letterhead. 
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As this bearing rolls... 


ee ee ee See 


HEY’RE ROLLING throughout 

your plant—hundreds of ball- 
bearings like this. As they speed 
’round their raceways, your ma- 
chines speed with them. If they 
wear out and stop, your production 
stops, too. 

That’s why it’s so important to 
make sure that they are protected 
by superior lubricants — by Gar- 
goyle Greases BRB. These care- 
fully compounded greases form 
strong films over highly polished 
surfaces for maximum protection 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 





Get this Complete 





against wear, rust and corrosion. 
They resist oxidation and separa- 
tion, seal out impurities and re- 
duce leakage to a minimum. 

Two grades of Gargoyle Greases 
BRB are customarily used for anti- 
friction bearings . . . No. 3 for all 
ball and roller bearings operating 
under normal conditions... No. 4 
for anti-friction bearings at high 
temperatures or high speeds. 

See your Socony-Vacuum Rep- 
resentative for counsel on the cor- 
rect grades for your bearings. 


And Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’’ MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 


March 25, 1946 


Lubrication Program 
for all your machines 


@ Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

@ Recommendations to Im- 
prove Lubrication 

@ Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

@ skilled Engineering Counsel 

@ Progress Reports of Bene- 
fits Obtained 





Inc. 
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MORE RESISTANT 
TO MORE CORROSIVES: 
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EXCEPTIONAL PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have been set by UCILON in resisting 
many of industry’s most corrosive 
conditions. We illustrate here just a 
few of UciLon’s outstanding proper- 
ties. Others include excellent flexi- 
bility . . . unusual toughness . . . good 
dielectric strength... absence of taste, 


odor . . . attractive gloss and color. 


UcILON is compounded from spe- 
cially developed inert synthetic resins. 
On evaporation of the solvents, a pro- 
tective, durable surface coating is es- 
tablished. Users of Uctton confirm 


TRADE MARK 


Plastic Base Protective Coating Applied Like Paint 


what our tests have indicated .. . it 
stands up in severe service longer 
than any other coating they’ve tried! 


Several types are available for vari- 
ous applications, Apply UcILon 
throughout your plant where corro- 
sion takes its toll in costly main- 
tenance .. . on products subjected to 
rigorous service conditions. 

EXTRA ADHESION, EXTRA TOUGHNESS 

FROM AIR DRYING ALONE... 
For metal, wood and concrete sur- 
faces where extra adhesion and tough- 
ness is required, a special formulation, 


UNITED CHROMIUM 


INCORPORATED 
51 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Detroit 7, Mich. « Waterbury 90, Conn. + Chicago 4, Ill. + Dayton 2, Ohio 


Uciton INTERCOAT, has been devel- 
oped. Used as an intermediate coat 
between the prime and top coats of 
UCILON, it gives extra protection 
against peeling and damage. Write 
for the details, and this free bulletin 
on Ucitton—(ask for booklet UCL). 
See how you can save time, labor and 
material in protecting surfaces and 
products. 
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Lower Unit is part of the wing 
em ona new large air- 


to drive a series of jack screws. 


If you are interested in greater flex- 
ibility, more precise control of the 
machines and equipment you manu- 
facture, Foote Bros. Power Units 
offer a new solution to power con- 
trol problems. 


e Each unit is engineered to meet 
the specific requirements of the job 
it is to do. 


@ Units may be driven by an inte- 
gral motor, operated by flexible 
shaft, or may be direct connected. 
e They apply power exactly where 
it is needed and may be controlled 
by a switch convenient to the oper- 
ator at any distance from the Power 
Unit. 

e They are compact, light in weight 
and may be designed to fit any 
space envelope. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORP. 


This Power Unit is self-contained with motor 
and is designed to operate flaps on an airplane. 
it provides linear and rotary motion simultane- 
ously, and a second actuator may bé driven 
from it by a flexible shaft. It may also be used 
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Power Units were originally de- 
veloped to free airplane pilots from 
such manual tasks as raising and 
lowering landing gear, adjusting 
wing flaps, etc. They now supply 
high speed accessory drives for jet 
propulsion engines. These units of- 
fer manufacturers of a vast variety 
of other equipment a new and better 
way of applying power. 

Our engineers will gladly work 
with you on the application of 
Power Units to improve the equip- 
ment you manufacture. 


A recently issued bulletin on 
Power Units giving complete engi- 
nearing data on ‘‘packages of 
power” will be sent on request. 
Also available is a bulletin on Air- 
craft Quality gears. Mailthe coupon, 


Dept. X 5225 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, IIL 





peccccce 





Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation 
Dept. X,5225 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me Bulletins checked below. 


electric motors pro- 
wer in parallel 
feremtial gear train 
wes 
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i 
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0 Bulletin on Foote Bros. Power Units 
O Bulletin on Aircraft Quality Gears 
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NOW—For Today’s 
Closer Profit 


CHAMBERSBURG 
BOARD DROP HAMMER 


Companies intending to make profits in these coming 
years must make them by cutting production costs. Labor 
costs are higher, therefore other costs must be reduced. 

One way is to start with your drop forgings. Modern 
Chambersburg Board Drop Hammers will forge to 
close: limits, will forge more rapidly and require less 
maintenance. 

Motor-driven for self-contained operation independent 
of shafting location, or belt-driven where bel*-drive is 
more convenient. 


Write for Bulletin 252—2 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO. 
Chambersburg Pennsylvania 
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American Cable has a wider range of sling types than any other manufacturer. 
Here you can get the exact type of sling best suited to your job. Whether 
the conventional strand-laid sling, the cable-—laid sling, or braided slings 
made up in 4, 6 and 8 parts, American Cable engineers hold no brief except 
for the one that will do your job best. And in wire rope endings, too, 
American Cable takes the lead with the new, 100% efficient ACCO-—LOC Safety 
Splice and the swaged U-LOC. More than this, you may have your American 
Cable slings proof—tested and registered for known strength and safety. 
Here again is another sling service that is exclusive with American Chain 
& Cable. You cannot buy a better sling than an ACCO—Registered sling — 
made of TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope of Improved Plow Steel. 


= 


& . Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Emlenton, Pa., Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Fruncisco, Tacoma, Seattle, Bridgeport, Conn. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
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@ Four a-c weiders being used to power +. 






a like number of automatic welding heads 






in G.E.’s plant making refrigerator units. 






pias: 


As the operator closes the door of this 






machine-welding fixture, the refrigerator 
unit has its caps welded to each end of 







the compressor in a single rotating motion. 






This arrangement permits the use of two 
G-E Type W-26 electrodes for welding 




















or information on other G-E welding 
products, contact your local distributor 
or write: Apparatus Dept., General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 








opposite ends of the unit simultanecusly. 60} 
50 
40 L 
& 
G.E. has pioneered A-C 
General Electric, as the pioneer in a-c 30 
welding, made more than 50 per cent of 
all industrial welders manufactured up 
to the time when G.E.’s manufacturing 20 
facilities were diverted to meet the needs 
of war production. Still one of the world’s 
largest users of welding equipment, G.E. 10 
employs a-c welding as a standard pro- 
duction tool in all its plants. 
For demonstration of a-c equipments 0 









there’s a 40% SHIFT to A-C 


I. A-C IS FASTER 4, A-C REQUIRES LESS MAINTENANCE 


(10 to 50 per cent more footage with a-c (no rotating parts—only 1/10th the 
welders and a-c electrodes) maintenance needed by d-c welders) 


re A-C MAKES A BETTER WELD 
5 A-C SAVES DISTRIBUTION COPPER 


(elimination of arc-blow reduces spatter; 
metal deposit is smoother, more easily (less kva capacity required) 


controlled) 


A-C SAVES ON POWER BILLS 6. A-C IS QUIET 
(energy charges are less, demand and (a transformer —has no heavy parts ro- 
power-factor charges are lower) tating at high speeds) 


SALES RATIOS—A-C TO D-C 
This graph shows the ratio of a-c welder sales to total a-c and 
d-c sales over a 45-month period—ended Sept., 1945. These 
are estimated industry figures on single-operator sets. 
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hey re Coming ...3 NEW MONARCHS 


“SPEED-MATIC”... A hand screw machine with automatic 
electronic speed change . . . 12 stations . . . spindle speeds 
as high as 4000 and 5000 rpm. We think you'll call it “the 
World’s Fastest Hand Screw Machine.” ~ 


Watch for these names—your answer to higher 
production at lower cost: 


“UNI-MATIC” ... An automatic lathe with “production 
slides” (a revolutionary new principle) . . . and electronic 
control, universal tooling, universal positioning . . . for 
chucking and fixture work. Maximum production of any 
machine known today. 


“MONA-MATIC” . . . A between-centers machine that 
makes automatic production profitable in any shop . . . 
fully automatic, fully manual or any combination. Speeds 
up to 3000 rpm. 


More details: here—in April—and if you’re 
buying metal-turning capacity before then, write 
us first—department 308. 


THE MONARCH MACHINE TOOL CO. + SIDNEY, OHIO 
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The DESIGN ENGINEER who threw 
away his SAOE AC, 








Here was a man of vision. On paper he could 
squeeze and stretch more performance out of a 
standard motor than anyone else would dream 
of—least of all the motor manufacturer. Of 
course, once the machines were built he seemed 
to have more than his share of trouble. 


Then he discovered Welco Special Motor 
Service. Here is an outfit that begins where 
stock motors leave off. It doesn’t matter that 


THE B. A. WESCHE ELECTRIC 


DEPT. SS, 1628-17 VINE STREET 






you need interchangeable AC-DC mounting 
dimensions in a motor that will stand on its 
head, start fast, stall, have a quick reverse and 
fit in a small space. Welco specializes in the 
design and building of motors which meet out- 
of-the-ordinary needs—featuring unusual com- 
binations of performance characteristics. Write 
today and outline the things your next motor 
must do. Our engineers solicit your headaches. 
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As the EDITOR 
VIEWS 
the NEWS 


Persistent Sabotage 


In his essay on “Business and the Radical Indictment,” which appeared first in 
the Summer 1945 issue of the Harvard Business Review and since has been reprinted 
and widely quoted, David McCord Wright cites four types of economic policy now 
being advocated in the modern world: 

“1. Blind adherence to laissez faire. 

“2. Planned monopolistic combination and logrolled stagnation by business, 
labor and government. 

“3. Full-fledged socialism or fascism. 

“4. A program of removing barriers to investment and production which will 
give the utmost possible freedom to capitalistic machinery, but which will stand ready 
to forestall disastrous deflation by the injection of purchasing power.” 

In the United States individuals who openly advocate the first three of these 
policies are few in number. An overwhelming majority of the people and all but a 
very few persons in high public office favor the fourth policy—continued adherence 
to the capitalistic system with such refinements as may improve it. 

In view of this decisive advocacy of the capitalistic system, it is curious that we 
entertain such grave fear for its future. This fear does not come from a conviction 
that the proponents of laissez faire, planned economy, socialism or fascism will force 
one of their systems upon us. It comes from the danger that we will hamstring our 
present system so seriously that it will deteriorate through impotency and give way 
to some other system. 

This danger is real. A notorious example is the report issued last November 
by the Department of Commerce that automobile manufacturers could increase wages 
15 per cent in 1946 and 10 per cent in 1947, without raising prices, and still earn 
profits greater than those realized prewar. This absurd fallacy was taken up by 
gullible Washington and it actually colored national policies for months before 
President Truman repudiated it and Secretary Wallace said it was all a mistake. 

Ilere is a blunder of great magnitude which has cost the nation billions of dollars. 
It is sabotage of the capitalistic system. It is typical of the all-too prevalent current 
practice in Washington to give eloquent lip service to the private enterprise system at 
the same time that termites in the top-heavy and unmanageable structure of bureauc- 
racy are constantly undermining the foundations of that system. 

It is time that the fine words spoken in behalf of the American system of private 
enterprise by persons in high positions be matched by something more constructive 
than persistent, if not malicious, sabotage. 
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INDUSTRY BOUNDS BACK: If evi- 


dence were needed to demonstrate the resilience 
of American industry, it is available in current sta- 
tistics. Although a number of major strikes were 
settled only a few weeks ago, numerous strikes still 
are in progress and many government policies pre- 
sent difficult obstacles to production, the statistical 
record of industrial activity is extremely reassuring. 
This publication’s index of industrial activity in 
the metalworking industries stands at the highest 
point recorded since V-J Day. This reflects the 


rapid recovery of the steel and automotive industries 
from strike-bound lows. During the week ended 
March 16, output of steel and assembly of motor 
cars touched new postwar highs, 

A new high for soft coal production for 1946 was 
recorded in the week ended March 9. To date, coal 
output is running 4.5 per cent ahead of production 
in 1945. Revenue freight car loadings to date are 
only 4.5 per cent below loadings in the comparable 
period of 1945. Consumption of electric power 
thus far this year is off only 11 per cent from cor- 
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responding 1945 figures. Volume of building per- 
mits in February, except for that in December and 
January, is higher than in any month since Octo- 
ber, 1929. 
These figures mean simply that if industry is giv- 
en half a chance, it will “go to town” in a big way. 
—pp. 150, 151 


SAWING BY FRICTION: Friction saw- 


ing of steel has made notable progress in recent 
years. It seems almost incredible that a band saw 
operating at speeds up to 15,000 fpm can cut 
through tungsten, manganese, nickel or other tough 
steels so rapidly and with so little punishment to 
saw by the heat generated by friction. 

Credit for this achievement must be shared by 
the manufacturers of precision saw bands and the 
builders of friction sawing machines. The former 
had a start on the latter in that suitable saw bands 
were available long before machines of proper 
speed, power and rigidity were procurable. When 
sturdy equipment came into being, saw bands could 
be operated at speeds which introduced an almost 
revolutionary sawing technique. Imagine 3,240,000 
saw teeth slicing through tungsten steel at a blade 
velocity of 15,000 fpm! This is what happens when 
a 255-in., 18-pitch band saw goes into action on a 
modern friction sawing machine. —p. 95 


SHIFTS IN STEEL USE: American Iron 


& Steel Institute’s breakdown of the distribution of 
finished steel in 1945 indicates that consumption 
since V-J Day is tending toward prewar patterns. 
Purchases of steel from jobbers topped consump- 
tion by any other consuming group. Other consum- 
ing classifications, in order of tonnage, were ord- 
nance, steel for conversion, railroads, construction, 
containers, exports, pressed and stamped products, 
ships, automotive, machinery, oil and gas and agri- 
culture. 

The principal change from wartime consumption 
is found in the sharp drop in steel for ships, which 
shifts shipbuilding from first to ninth rank in ton- 
nage consumed. Jobbers, railroads, construction, 
containers, pressed and stamped products and au- 
tomotive classifications each advanced in rank in 
1945. 

Another year may be required to bring consump- 
tion back to a peacetime pattern. In prewar years 
the chief consumers were automotive, construction, 
railroads, containers and jobbers. In 1945 these 
classifications, with the exception of automotive, 
were not fer from their accustomed prewar posi- 
tions. The next annual compilation probably will 
show automotive consumption in first or second 
rank, —p. 66 






SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Striking graphs 
and blown-up text type executed in poster effects 
—long a technique employed in advertising presen- 
tations—seem to appeal strongly to members of 
Congress. Chester Bowles, Robert R. Wason, new 
president of NAM, and others (p. 73) have used this 
type of presentation effectively in appearances be- 
fore House and Senate committees. . . . To meet 
postwar demands for steel, steelmakers plan to spend 
$327 million in 1946 (p. 74) for new equipment and 
additional facilities. . . . Removal of OPA ceiling 
prices on all parts going into truck manufacture as 
original equipment, except tires, batteries, radios and 
steel castings (p. 78), belatedly removes a barrier 
that had been seriously retarding truck production. 

Setup time on a new 5-spindle automatic is 
reduced sharply (p. 90) through the use of a quad- 
rant linkage instead of conventional cams. .. . 
House Territories Committee, reporting on oppor- 
tunities in Alaska (p. 80), asserts that improved rail, 
water, highway and air transportation facilities must 
be provided before marked expansion of industrial 
activity can be expected. .Attractive potentials are 
seen in Alaska’s fishing, timber and fur industries. 
. .. Secretary of Commerce Wallace has practically 
repudiated the department’s mysterious report of 
last November to the effect the automobile indus- 
try in 1946 and 1947 could raise wages 25 per cent 
without increasing selling prices. However, disa- 
vowal was not forthcoming until four months after 
the hoax was perpetrated (p. 78)—until so much 
harm had been done that the incident should go 
down in history as a “billion dollar blunder”. . . . 
The Great Lakes iron ore fleet awaits the opening 
of the 1946 shipping season on about April 15 (p. 
67) with the prospect of carrying to lower lake ports 
approximately 60,000,000 tons of ore this year... . 
Stocks of tin in the United States on Jan. 1 totaled 
only 91,623 long tons compared with 107,212 tons 
as of Jan. 1, 1945. The decline is due to limited 
imports (p. 89) and authorities predict that a rea- 
sonable balance between supply and demand can- 
not be expected before late 1947. . . . Installation 
of a 1000-ky x-ray unit in the steel foundry of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. at Bethlehem is noteworthy in that 
unusual provisions have been made (p. 122) to in- 
sure easy manipulation of x-ray unit and products 
with the utmost of safety... . OPA has lifted ceil- 
ings on pig iron prices by 75 cents (p. 64)—the third 
advance under OPA jurisdiction. 
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From the ore ranges, the coal fields, and the 
limestone beds are coming vast quantities of 
blended iron ore, coking coal, and purest 
limestone — the principal ingredients for 
making steel, the “master metal” of our 


industrial age. 


These ingredients are stored in huge stock 
piles at the Inland docks. Daily, thousands 
of tons of coal are made into coke, and this 


coke, with iron ore and limestone, is charged 





into blast furnaces—the first step in making 
controlled quality steel—the first step in 
producing the finer things that come to us 


from out of the ground. 


Inland metallurgists are constantly testing 


Finer Things 
Are Coming Out of the Ground 



















and re-testing, melting and re-melting, adding 
one element and taking away another—always 
seeking for something better. Already they 
have contributed many new methods and new 


steels to American industry. 


These, and the newer Inland steels which 
are coming from continued intensive research, 


will help you meet the needs of America. 


Principal Products: Bars, Floor Plate, Pil- 
ing, Plates, Reinforcing Bars, Sheets, Strip, 
Structurals, Tin Plate, Rails, Track Accesso- 
ries. INLAND STEEL COMPANY, 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Sales Offices: 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 


Milwaukee, New York. St. Louis, St. Paul. 
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Ryerson Tubing Stocks 
Now Large and Complete! 


Quick Service Assured From 11 Ryerson Plants 


For many years we have been building up our 
personnel and facilities in order to improve 
our service on tubular products. 

Now eleven of the nation’s largest and most 
complete tubing stocks are carried at Ryerson 
Plants—mechanical tubing, boiler tubes, 
stainless and structural tubing in all generally 
used sizes and lengths. 

Ryerson tubing meets the most exacting 
requirements of analysis, size and finish. 
Quality control covers every manufacturing 
step from billet to finished tube. Mill inspec- 
tions are double-checked by two Ryerson in- 
spections, one when the tubing is received in 
our stocks, the other before shipment is made. 

Specialized equipment for handling, cut- 





ting and shipment assures quick service. Mill 
shipments also handled promptly. Whatever 
your requirement or problem, call on the tub- 
ing specialist at your nearby Ryerson Plant. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., Steel-Service 
Plants at: Chicago,. Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Boston and New York. 





Principal Products: Carbon and Alloy Steel « 
Allegheny Stainless — Bars ¢ Plates ¢ Sheets « 
Structurals * Tubing ¢ Inland 4-Way Floor Plate « 
Reinforcing Bars © Bolts © Rivets ¢ Metal Working 


Machinery and Tools, etc. © Write for Stock List 
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Strikers at Chevrolet Gear & Axle Division of General Motors vote to accept the national 
accord between the corporation and UAW-CIO, ending the four-month strike. NEA photo 


Materials, Components Shortages Now 
Chief Obstacle to Peak Output 


Major strikes, with exception of coal, settled or in final stages 
of negotiation. Industry faces period of acceleration to large- 
scale production after seven-month lag due to work stoppages 


and price controls 


WITH most reconversion - plaguing 
strikes settled or in the final stages of 
negotiation, the metalworking industries 
are setting their sights on making up the 
loss in time and production of badly 
needed civilian goods. 


Manufacture of most hard items has 
lagged behind expectations in the more 
than seven months since the war ended, 
despite the fact that physical reconversion 
of plants was accomplished more rapidly 
than expected. 

The lag in production has been particu- 
larly noticeable in automobiles, farm im- 
plements, building materials, steel, house- 
hold appliances and electrical goods. 

Primarily the lower-than-anticipated 
volume was due to work stoppages in 
the automotive, steel, electrical and re- 
lated industries. 

Another important cause has been the 


price control policies of the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Stemming from both these primary re- 
strictions has been a shortage of materials 
and components. This scarcity of parts 
and materials now constitutes the greatest 
obstacle to large-scale production, al- 
though price ceilings in many industries 
still must be adjusted before all-out pro- 
duction can be attained. 

Despite settlement of the steel, auto- 
motive and electrical strikes, labor diffi- 
culties still remain to be ironed out. 
Thousands of the smaller companies must 
be adjusted to the new wage-price plateau 
which the government has created for 
industry. 

Overshadowing the labor picture at 
present is the possibility of a walkout 
in the bituminous coal fields in April. 
Miners and operators last week got down 


to actual bargaining on a new contract 
following presentation of “negotiable” de- 
mands by both sides, Countering the 
miners’ demands (Steet, March 18, p. 
75), the operators proposed: 

“1, Suitable guarantee by the interna- 
tional union against wildcat strikes and 
slowdowns in production. 

“9. A redefinition of qualifications for 
vacation pay. 

“3. Elimination of pay for lunch periods. 

“4, Substitution of 8 hours for 7 hours 
and 40 hours for 35 hours as the point 
at which overtime payment begins, to 
conform to the standard work-day and 
week established by federal legislation.” 

Although the overators are asking for 
overtime to begin after 40 instead of 
85 hours, it was reported they were in- 
clined to make an adjustment in rates 
to bring them above the $1 hourly rate 
set in 1941. 

Pending outcome of the soft coal ne- 
gotiations, other segments of industry are 
proceeding cautiously. Some companies 
hesitate to expand operations to capacity 
and deplete coal stocks until they are 
assured the mines will continue to op- 
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erate. Lake shippers are loath to start 
shipping available coal to the upper 
lakes in the face of the possibility of a 
coal strike. 

For many metalworking companies the 
period of accelerating production to peak 
levels is still ahead, instead of having been 
accomplished in October, November and 
December as planned. 

The automotive industry reckons it 
has lost production of at least 1,000,000 
vehicles due to strikes and other avoid- 
able causes since V-J Day. 

George Romney, general manager of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, says any approach to the goal of 
8,320,000 cars and 750,000 trucks for 
the remainder of 1946 requires that 
“management, workers, suppliers and 
government—most of all government— 
must join hands and get going.” Blaming 
government controls and regulations for 
much of the loss in production so far, 
Mr, Romney warns that “continued bung- 
ling could needlessly deprive the country 
of about 1,500,000 more vehicles this 
year, representing about $1.5 billion in 
purchasing power.” 

The automotive supplying industries, 
said Mr. Romney, are handicapped by 
“more than 600 price regulations issued 
by OPA and hundreds of supplementary 
orders, supplementary regulations and 


amendments.” 
Production Off to Slow Start 


Return to production after settlement 
of strikes is proving to be slow. Steel 
production reached the pre-strike rate for 
the first time last week. General Motors 
workers have lost more than a week since 
their 4-month strike was officially ended, 
and considerable more time will elapse 
before large-scale production can be at- 
tained. 

General Electric workers started back 
to work last Tuesday, but company of- 
ficials warned that several days to several 
weeks would elapse before many workers 
could be reinstated. “It may be a matter 
of weeks before some of the factories 
are where they were before the strike,” 
President C. E. Wilson explained. He 
pointed out that engineering work had 
been seriously affected by the strike, 
scarce materials have been diverted by 
suppliers to other users during the stop- 
page and difficulties will be encountered 
in rechanneling materials. 

Production of critical farm equipment 
has been slowed by strikes at the Oliver 
Corp. (recently settled after four and 
a half months), at International Harvester 
Co., J. I. Case and other companies. 
The Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee estimates that “even 
under the most favorable conditions, pro- 
duction (of farm machinery) now con- 
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Blueprints for proposed changes in the Fisher Body die and machine shop at 

Detroit are examined bu General Foreman Theodore Diawold. left. and Shop 

Foreman Bill Kennedy as General Motors readies plans for large-scale produc- 
tion after four months of idleness, NEA photo 


templated for 1946 can hardly come up 
to the unsatisfactory output of 1945.” 
Despite the lag in production caused 
by strikes and price ceilings, the Federal 
Reserve Board last week reported: 
“Production in the whole economy, in- 
cluding agricultural as well as nonagri- 
cultural types of activity, is now above 
the level of any previous peacetime period 
and substantially above the average for 
the years 1935 to 1939, Employment in 


Scarcity of Materials 


all major lines of activity, except agricul- 
ture, mining and construction, is above 
the advanced 1941 level.” 

Unemployment in February, accord- 
ing to the FRB, was around 2,700,000, 
compared with an average of 5,000,000 
in 1941 and 9,000,000 in 1939. 

Outlook for production through 1946 
in leading manufacturing areas is pre- 


To Retard Output through Most of 1946 


PITTSBURGH 

SCARCITY of steel and components 
will continue to be a retarding factor in 
production of civilian goods through most 
of this year. 

Strikes among the metalworking and 
steel producing companies for the most 
part have been settled, but the effects 
of these stoppages will be felt for some 
time to come and high-volume output 
before autumn is unlikely. 

Another obstacle to large-scale pro- 
duction is the price muddle, and still 
another is the inability of management to 
obtain from their employees a full day’s 
work for a day’s pay. 

Steel fabricating plants in this district 
were closed during the recent steel strike 
and many remained closed for several 





sented in the following reports from 
STEEL’s district editors. 

and Components 

weeks after the basic steel strike was 


settled. Shutdown of these plants has 
contributed to the critical shortage of 
fractional horsepower motors, heating ele- 
ments, ball bearings, housing materials 
and other components and materials. 

The electrical industry has a tremen- 
dous order backlog on fractional horse- 
power motors, 

Westinghouse would have a 12 months’ 
backlog of these motors even if they 
had not been struck. 

Under present price ceilings and stead- 
ily rising production cests, officials of 
many metalworking companies believe the 
only way profitable operations can be 
realized is through increased output per 
employee. While not incorporated in all 
union contracts there has been definite 
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understanding between company and 
union officials permitting reduction in 
working force for certain specific opera- 
tions with no loss in production. Only 
through greater productivity per man 
through this means, or by installation of 
materials handling systems and other en- 
gineering production improvements, can 
most smaller companies weather the pres- 
ent squeeze on profit margins. 


Upturn in Employment 


Expected at Cleveland 


CLEVELAND 

Settlement of local issues at struck auto- 
motive plants in this crea continue to 
prevent full-scale resumption of manu- 
facturing operations. However, prospects 
for expansion of civilian goods produc- 
tion are greatly improved with steelmak- 
ing operations in the district at about 95 
per cent of ingot capacity, 10 points 
above the level in effect just prior to 
the calling of the steel strike Jan. 21. 

Cleveland business and industry have 
been doing fairly well considering the 
troubled labor situation and material 
shortages. * 

Strikers returned to work at the plants 
of the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, O., last week with the understanding 
that the issues involved would be nego- 
tiated, 

Twenty-three plants in the area ex- 
pect to increase employment in March 
while only four anticipate a decrease, and 
35 look for no change. The average 
work week in the district dropped from 
43.5 hours at the end of January to 
41.9 at the end of February, the drop 
being due largely to the fact plant op- 
erations were scheduled in accordance 
with parts and materials supplies. 


Prospects for Higher 


Production Encouraging 
BUFFALO 


Mixed tendencies mark the swing to 
civilian production in this area as labor 
disturbances, although diminishing, are 
still felt in many plants. While the em. 
ployment-production outlook is favorabl-2 
there are approximately 42,000 civilians 
seeking unemployment insurance pay- 
ments and 15,000 idle veterans asking 
adjustment allowances. 

Ford’s local plant has resumed _ pro- 
duction with a shade over 200 units a 
day and 1400 workers. These figures 
are slated to hit 400 cars a day and 
approximately 2000 workers within 60 
days. The General Motors Chevrolet 
Division plants here plan record-break- 
ing production of motors and axles and 
a new employment peak of 10,000. 
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Outlook for Full Production of Civilian 


Goods Disappointing in Middle West 


CHICAGO 

ANYTHING approaching full produc- 
tion of civilian goods in this district is 
still weeks if not months away. Factors 
contributing to this disappointing out- 
look are lack of steel; lack of compo- 
nents, such as castings, electric motors 
and controls, etc.; and threat of a coal 
strike April 1. 

Steel mills just last week attained an 
ingot production equal to that before the 
steel strike. Flow of finished rolled 
products is close to the pre-strike level, 
but is being so widely fanned out that 
individual consumers do not get enough 
either in tonnage or product variety to 
restore manufacturing operations to full 
capacity. Weeks will be required to over- 
come these handicaps. 

Some strikes in the electrical industry 
continue and it will be some time before 
flow of electric motors and equipment 
needed in large quantities for civilian 
goods can be restored. A number of 
farm implement makers are still down 
by strikes and the end is not yet fore- 
seen, 

Most fabricators report they are just 
now getting shipment of material allo- 
cated to them for January. 


New England Factories 
Hindered by Shortages 


BOSTON 
Material shortages, especially steel and 
parts, are retarding resumption of 
volume production in numerous _in- 
stances, although most strikes have 
terminated or appear about to end. 
Work stoppages at the General Electric 
Co. and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
plants in New England have dented the 
postwar programs seriously. At best 
these shops will not be producing prod- 
ucts in high volume for some weeks, 
although steel will be moving to them 
in better volume before. 


Output Accelerating, but 
Shortages Are Handicap 
NEW YORK 


Producers of civilian products are step- 
ping up production on an increasingly 
faster scale, now that the steel strike 1s 
over and labor difficulties at many of 
the metal working plants are becoming 
adjusted. However, certain of the larger 
manufacturers, such as the General Elec- 
tric Co., which have only recently 
settled their differences with labor and 


which have been strikebound for a con- 
siderab'e time, expect that it will be at 
least anvther couple of weeks before they 
can get their operations sufficiently org- 
anized to get into normal production. 

In practically all cases shortages of 
material are a severe handicap, 


James M. Hill Heads New 
International Steel Corp. 


James M. Hill, who has resigned as 
chairman of the Empire Steel Corp., 
Mansfield, O., has become president and 
chairman of the newly formed Interna- 
tional Steel Corp. organized “to act as a 
management consultant and to acquire 
and operate steel companies, both here 
and abroad.” 

Mr. Hill will continue as director and 
consultant at Empire Steel, 


Barium Steel Acquires 


Central Iron & Steel 


Barium Steel Corp., Canton, O., has 
acquired control of the Central Iron & 
Steel Co., plate producer of Harrisburg, 
Pa., through purchase of the Vance Mc- 
Cormick interests. 

Originally known as the Central Iron 
Works, which was formed in 1853, the 
Central Iron & Steel Co, was organized 
in 1897 by the consolidation of Central 
Iron Works with the Paxton Rolling 
Mills, which had been established in 
1869. 

Barium Steel announces that no 
change in the operating management of 
Central Iron & Steel Co, is contem- 


plated. 


White Heads Waste Trade 


Dealers Association 

Paul J. White, Great Eastern Packing 
& Paper Co., New York, was elected presi- 
dent, National Association of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers Inc., at the annual meeting 
in New York last week. Joseph Tyroler, 
Tyroler Metals Inc., Clevelard, was re- 
elected first vice president, Julius Muehl- 
stein of H. Muehlstein & Co., New York, 
second vice president, and Robert Miller, 
R. & V. Miller Inc., Newark, N. J., third 
vice president. 

In reviewing the outlook for steel scrap, 
E. C. Barringer, president, Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel, said the supply of 
steel grades will expand but that special 
action was needed to get out more cast 
iron for consumption. 
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Increase on 
lron ls Held 
Inadequate 


Prices of all grades, except 
charcoal, advanced 75 cents 
per gross ton. Producers con- 
tend it falls short of covering 
higher costs 


INCREASE of 75 cents per gross ton 
in ceiling prices for pig iron, authorized 
by the Office of Price Administration as 
of March 15, is not adequate to cover 
the accumulative increase in costs, ac- 
cording to leading producers. 

The price advance is applicable to all 
grades except charcoal pig iron, 

This is the third increase in pig iron 
prices granted by OPA since 1941, when 
price control began, and in each in- 
stance the price agency has announced 
that action was taken to permit the in- 
dustry to earn its 1936-1939 rate of re- 
turn while the industry has maintained 
that each increase fell short of covering 
higher production costs. A recent survey 
by OPA revealed that producers have 
granted wage increases which would low- 
er the industry’s rate of profit, on the 
basis of former prices, below that for 
the base period. 

The first price increase was $1 a gross 
ton, granted Feb. 14, 1945. The second 
was 75 cents a ton, which became ef- 
fective Oct. 23, 1945. 

OPA issued the following statement 
in conjunction with the latest price ad- 
vance announcement: “In determining 
the amount of the adjustment in maxi- 
mum prices for pig iron needed to sat- 
isfy the standard prescribed in executive 
order 9697, OPA used as a starting point 
adjusted data reflecting the fourth quar- 
ter of 1945 experience of the eight rep- 
resentative companies included in the 
study. 

“These figures were then corrected to 
give full effect to the increase in maxi- 
mum prices made in October, 1945, and 
known cost increases which were not in- 
cluded, or only partially included, in the 
fourth quarter. 

“Next appropriate adjustments, - both 
upward and downward, were made on 
account of changes in costs and volume 
which may reasonably be expected to 
occur in the next 12 months, and the 
final result was converted to an annual 
basis.” 
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DISCUSS WELDING PROBLEM: C. B. Voldrich, left, supervisor of welding 

research at Battelle Institute, Columbus, O., talks over a naval welding 

problem with Battelle Director Clyde Williams, center, and Dr. S. L. Hoyt, 

technical advisor.. The research institute recently was awarded the Naval 

Ordnance Development Award in recognition of distinguished service to 
naval ordnance development 








OPA Clarifies Amendment to Price Schedule 
No. 6 as It Applies to Steel Products 


PARTIAL clarification of amendment 
15 to revised price schedule No. 6, 
granting varying increases in maximum 
prices for iron and steel products, has 
been issued by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. Sellers are still awaiting 
further clarification of that portion of 
the amendment which stated that “all 
alloy steel products except stainless—in- 
crease the applicable maximum price 
(base price plus extras) otherwise estab- 
lished by schedule No. 6 by 4 per cent.” 
Some producers are seeking an entirely 
new basis for advancing alloy product 
prices. 

OPA pointed out in its interpretative 
letter that, of necessity, the product 


descriptions were stated in broad terms | 


and a number of questions have arisen 
concerning the classification of particular 
items. In order to remove the possibility 
of error on the part of persons subject 
to the schedule, it was deemed advisable 
to make the following rulings: 

1. Tight cooperage and slack barrel 
hoops are a variety of hot-rolled strip 
and customarily have been priced on the 
same basis as the latter commodity. Ac- 
cordingly, their base prices may be in- 
creased by the applicable amount set 
forth in amendment 15 for hot-rolled 
strip. Tobacco hogshead hoops, have 
been customarily sold on a per cent basis 
and therefore received an increase of 
8.2 per cent. 

2. Culvert sheets receive the same in- 





crease as galvanized sheets. 

8. Wire tacks retain the classification 
of “a type of wire nails” for the purpose 
of amendment 15 and received an in- 
crease of 35 cents per 100 pounds, 

4. Increase in the maximum price for 
roofing and siding is to be determined 
by reference to the flat rolled product 
from which it is made. Thus, the base 
price for galvanized roofing and siding 
was increased 35 cents per 100 pounds 
while roofing and siding made from hot- 
rolled sheets was ‘increased 22.5 cents 
per 100 pounds. 

5. Nitralloy is an alloy steel and re- 
ceived an increase of 4 per cent on 
base price and extras. 

6. The applicable increases granted 
for low-alloy, high-tensile steels are to 
be determined by reference to the sel- 
ler’s customary pricing practice. If a 
producer customarily priced a particular 
low-alloy high-tensile steel product by 
the use of alloy steel extras, such prod- 
uct shall be considered an alloy steel 
for the purpose of determing the amount 
of the increase granted by amendment 
15. If the producer customarily priced 
the product by the use of carbon steel 
extras, the increase shall be the same 
as that granted for the same product 
form made from carbon steel. 

7. The dividing line between cold- 
rolled strip and cold-rolled spring steel 
is different for various producers, Each 
producer must follow his customary 
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practice in determining the applicable 
increase. Thus, material which the pro- 
ucer customarily sold as cold-rolled strip 
received an increase of 25 cents per 
100 pounds while material customarily 
classified as cold-rolled spring steel takes 
an increase of 8.2 per cent on base price 
and extras. 

8. Splice bars received an increase of 
15 cents per 100 pounds, even though 
they are sold in pairs. 

9. Mine ties take an increase of 8.2 
per cent on base price and extras. 

10. The increase on die rolled sections 
is to be determined by the producer’s 
customary practice. If he customarily 
priced them on a hot-rolled bar base, 
they take the same increase as such bars 
(25 cents per 100 pounds); if he cus- 
tomarily priced them as a semifinished 
product base, they take the increase ap- 
plicable to such products. 

11. Red hard sheets are a variety of 
hot-rolled sheet and take the same in- 
crease (22.5 cents per 100 pounds). 

12. Increases granted for pipe and oil 
country tubular goods may be computed 
by making the appropriate reduction in 
the applicable “off’ discounts. Thus, 
the increase of $6 per ton for butt weld 
and lap weld may be accomplished by 
reducing the applicable discounts by 3 
points while the $5 increase for electric 
weld and seamless may be figured by 
reducing discounts by 2.5 points. 


Auto Repair Parts Price 
Relief Procedure Revised 


Producers of automotive parts for re- 
pair or replacement use were given a 
new procedure by the Office of Price 
Administration last week to use in ap- 
plying to the price agency for adjust- 
ments in ceiling prices where required 
to maintain production. 

The procedure becomes 
Mar. 25, 1946. 

Under the procedure, an automotive 
parts manufacturer may apply for an 
adjustment for all of his products, a line 
of his products, or a single item. 

OPA also announced a modification 
of the method by which manufacturers 
of industrial machinery and equipment 
generally may obtain price adjustments 
to cover allowable costs plus allowable 
profit. 

Features of the modification are: 

1. A manufacturer may apply for an 
adjustment on the basis of a profit and 
loss statement filed for the division or 
divisions of his company which manu- 
facture 90 per cent or more of the ma- 
chinery products of the company. 

2. In a case where the division of the 
company which applies for price relief 
is only a partly-owned subsidiary, the 


effective 


March 25, 1946 


price agency may permit adjustments 
to cover allowable costs plus an allowable 
profit, 

3. In cases where extreme adminis- 
trative burden to the manufacturer or 
to the price agency would result from a 
requirement that a manufacturer en- 
gaged in many lines of business file a 


to cover allowable costs plus an allow- 
able profit on the basis of a divisional 
statement only. 

The price agency also announced that 
when a manufacturer of machinery prod- 
ducts obtains an adjustment in his ceil- 
ing prices, resellers of the products may 
pass on to their customers the dollar- 


and-cent amount of the increase unless 
OPA specifically states otherwise. 


profit and loss statement covering all his 
operations, OPA may permit adjustments 


Present, Past and Pending 


@ NORTH WADE MINE ON MESABI RANGE TO BE OPENED 
IsHPEMING, Micu.—North Wade open pit iron ore mine near Kinney, Minn., on the 
Mesabi Range will be brought into production this season as a joint operation by In- 
land Steel Co., Chicago, and Cleveland-Clitts Iron Co., Cleveland. 


@ EXPORT OF CERTAIN STEEL PRODUCTS RESTRICTED 
WASHINGTON—Restrictions have been placed on the export of structural iron and steel 
buildings, pretabricated and portable houses, metal window trames and window sash, 
metal shutters, steel culverts, pretabricated doors, copper wire, root ventilators, sheet 
metal duct and certain zinc products by the Department ot Commerce. 


@ POWERFUL BUZZ BOMBS BEING TESTED AT WRIGHT FIELD 
Dayton, O.—Buzz bombs with engines more powertul and reliable in tlight than any 
devised by the Germans are being power-tested at Wright Field here. 


@ COASTWISE SHIPPING REGULATIONS RESTORED 
WaASHINGTON—Prewar restrictions on Canadian vessels shipping between American 
ports are restored in H. R, 5316, passed by the House recently. Restrictions were 
suspended tor the duration of hostilities by a special act passed in 1942. 


@ U.S. STEEL GRANTED EXTENSION IN BASING POINT CASE 
PHILADELPHIA—Third Circuit Court ot Appeals has extended to April 8 the time within 
which United States Steel Corp. may decide to apply tor leave to adduce new evidence 
to prove the Federal Trade Commission cease and desist order of 1926, attecting 
basing points, should be set aside because of changed conditions. 


@ EXPECT HIGHER PRICES ON ALL METAL STAMPINGS 
WaAsHINGTON—Increased ceiling prices on metal stampings in all classitications are ex- 
pected to be announced soon. 


@ E. C. BULLARD HEADS MACHINE TOOL COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—E. C. Bullard has been elected president and general manager, 
Bullard Co., machine tool builders, succeeding E. P. Bullard, who becomes chairman 
ot the board. 


@ DORMAN, LONG TO BUILD 10,000 STEEL CARS 

MIDDLESBROUGH, ENGLAND—Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd., has received a contract trom 
the director of Royal Ordnance Factories and the Ministry of Supply for 10,000 steel 
railroad cars tor home railways, 


@ PRIORITIES REGULATION 28 CLARIFIED BY CPA 
WasHINGTOoN—Priorities Regulation 28 under which bottleneck-breaking “CC” ratings 
are issued has been rearranged and claritied by the Civilian Production Administration. 


@ WAGE INCREASE FOR REFRACTORY WORKERS APPROVED 


WaAsHINGTON—Wage Stabilization Board has approved wage increases up to 18% 
cents an hour for retractory industry employees. 


@ STEEL STRIKE WAGE LOSS. PLACED AT $120 MILLION 

New Yorx—An estimated $120 million in wages were lost by steelworkers in the 
recent steel strike, according to the American Iron & Steel Institute. Loss in produc- 
tion amounted to 7% million tons of ingots, equivalent to about 5,250,000 tons ot 
finished steef. Companies in the industry lost about $330 million in sales and ex- 
perienced heavy repair costs, 


@ CONDENSER SERVICE ACQUIRES EDGE MOOR IRON 

New Yorx-——Condenser Service & Engineering Corp., Hoboken, N. J., has acquired 
control of the Edge Moor Iron Works, Edge Moor, Del. William M. Kennedy, presi- 
dent of Condenser Service will head Edge Moor Iron. 
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N h | e place, with 5,424,798 tons and 5,121,197 
umerous Changes Revealed in 1945 tons,’sespectively in 1944 and 1945, 
. s “ Construction, including public build- 
Pattern of Steel Distribution ings, highways, utilities and. buildings 
for railroads, automotive and aircraft in- 
PATTERN of steel distribution in 1945 8,008,076 tons. Shipbuilding, which led _—_ustries, was in fifth place with 4,663,- 
showed numerous changes from that of all classifications in 1944 with 10,287,- 774 tons compared with 4,454,485 tons 
1944, reflecting the alteration brought 299 tons, dropped to ninth place in in 1944, The container : industry re- 
about by end of the war, according to 1945, with only 2,719,415 tons. mained in sixth place, with 4,332,692 
the American Iron & Steel Institute. Steel converters and processors, a tons in 1945. 
Total finished steel distributed during classification that includes wire and wire Eighth rank went to the pressing, 
1944 was 60,352,690 net tons and in product manufacturers, bolt, nut and forming and stamping industry in 1945 
1945 the total was 57,242,240 tons. rivet producers and forging manufac- with 3,719,330 tons compared with 
Jobbers and distributors took first place turers, was third both years, with 5,589,- 2,921,313 tons in 1944, Machinery and 
in 1945 with 9,571,436 tons, advancing 342 tons in 1944 and 5,504,000 tons in tools took tenth place in 1945 with 2,- 
from second place the prior year from 1945. Railroads remained in fourth 425,657 tons against 2,486,303 the pre- 
CLASSIFICATION OF BILLINGS OF STEEL PRODUCT All 
(Source: American Iron _& Steel Institutef—— 
Ingots, Blooms, Heavy Plates RAILS Splice Bars, HOT ROLLED BARS ——— Cold 
Billets, Slabs, Structural ‘ Tie Plates Carbon, Finished Pipe Wire 
Tube Rounds, Shapes and ‘Universal Over All and including Concrete Bars and Rods 
Sheet and Steel an 60 lbs. Other Track Hoops Reinforcing Alloy (Carbon Tubes 
Tin Bars, Etc. _ Piling Sheared) Spikes § and Bands and Alloy) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) an oe 
1. Steel Converting and Processing Industries | 2 Mi ae % ae CR oe es aes 7 ye 
(a) Wire drawers and wire product mira. 192,292 36 465 - 19 8, 804 - 18, 426 2,891 2,359 | 5 re 
—___t@) Balt, mut, and rivet manuf 73819 1,725 = = - 512, 13h | : 2h, 792|73,405|"_2,889 | 330,78 > 
(ce) Forging manufacturers . . 
(1) Automotive 572 ~ 1,188 = - 47 101,674 - 109,279) 391 195 7% ‘ 
————"@) Arash —"|T, = 172 = = Rit: ; 68,608 58 280 | nI—-- 
~~ @) All other 1,115,079 . i - = - 188,663 55 111,394 1,261 9,106 2S 5 
~~ @ All other steel plants and foundries 2,183,0 22,867! 280,263] 13,775 1,827 |___ 44,888 | 1,076,217 2,485 L 2 Lis 376,752 %,802 -— 
Total 42.93)! 312.973 13,775 1,827 | _ 45,130 | 1, 2,540 514,771 2266) 391,581 | 977,69 Fan 
2. Jebbers, Dealers and Distributers , ts) 
(a) Oil and natural gas industry 5,338 y m = - - 3,113 > 2,298) 816) 641,872 = “= 
~~") All other 26, 913,102] 741.3 6,174 12,825 1h, bG2 11,111,549 | 155,26 93, 447,940) 1 601,251 1,812) 
Total 1, 917,142! 745. 6,174 14,845 155,205 448,156) 2,243,123 11,82 Fs-ten 
3. Coretruction Industry 3 ‘al 
(a) Public (Municipal, State, National) 36 22,6 5,083 3 17 1,391 018 14,313 - ae ais 
(b) Highways 33 55,091 13,4. = = ~ 16,787 24,259 1,541 (S) 3.422 FT 
©) Railways 34) 36,669| 11,172] 280 190} 8,410 2,515| 3,47 490 12 "307 4i—a 
(d) Automotive 4351) 6,5 64, En 3,947 1,921 1,66 311 60 12 = 
__(@) Aireratt 909 4s = = - 3,556 748 3 11 727 30 
_____f)_Shiptoutiding 354583 23,817 ered (5) 80 6,545 1,212 76 591 2.050 sie 
__) Utilities 1,833 50, 56,001 3,81 10,707 507 43, 6,654 926 2,090) 37,605 2, ara 
~~ "(h) Bldg. trim, accessories and builders’ hdwe. L44 57,031 31,423 = 7 50 67,684 6,902 1,211 749 15,766 2,018 Fa 
(i) Cantonmenta, barracks and bases 5,652! _ 159,061 96,5 1,865 86 640 46 , 056 54.145 3,225 cil 34,657 64 I iy 
~~" T) Defense plants, excluding (¢) and (f) 1 49,491 57 151 36,503 27,365 355 guy 21.007 2,130 —ax) 
(k) All other 17,161 2252) 10.274 1,864 140, 08 2 465 atte 95,292 Woh 
Total von 1,183,256 1,055 15.539 454537 13,099 368,750 be 15,139 L247! 310.006 21,607 17" shi 
4. Shipbuliding Industry 
(a) Naval vessela 92,710|__197,417|__501,410 72 35 9 86,508 2,366 50,427 8,798) _ 42,282 a 
7) Commercial veanele 19,518 250,5 71525 5 109 52 51,890 “1,219 4,40 1,620) 33,231 I, 352 
Total 112,2 447,996] 1,653,921 i BUAA 61 138,398 3,585 34 , 830 10,41 65,513 POD reg 
5. Pressing, Forming and Stamping Industry 4 4 8 8 (a) 
(a) Metal furniture and office equipment 81 372 3,094 - : - 16,93 - 217 7,159 8,44) Fo) 
~__ tb) Hardware and household equipment 61 760 5,028 = = - 28,929 - - 19,165 9,277 Oh parr 
“(e) Automotive 21, 305| 15,361] 195,715 = = : 239,143 : 165,99 30,389) 55,166 | __25,737§ —a 
a) All other 12,619 4,530 860 59 ~ - 4h 658 7 8,3 6,975 25.3 7,75 
Total 21,023] 260. | GO : “329,664 : 175.2 6h, 707| 969 72.3% box 
© Container Industry ne 
(a) Oil and natural gas industry 838 21,620 = = : 199 ~ 1d 1,096 2,844 Me eet 
7p) All other 363} 126,501 - - = 25, : 59 290 or 
Total 30 1,201 geal} = = = 2,055 3134 __51 FT. Age 
7. Agricultural; Incl. Impl. & Equip. Mire. 18,51 354505 3.300 = 6 - 457,563 38,3 67,114 26 325 7,563 Bs. Mex 
& Machinery and Tools 
(a) Machinery and toale, not incl. lect. equip. 97 1,876 14430 65 | __377,060 ~ 71, 42h} 141,594) 135,905 8,7 Fi 
~~~) Electrical and 5. 5 77,87 6 = = 42,051 : 15, 064 1, 049 | 37,72 
Total liz 1 24070 1,9 1,430 65 419,111 - ; 172.443 | 316" 250 TAC are 
9. Automotive Industry 115,81 45, = = - 319,257 - 257,244 175,2 65 812 1261 Be. Air 
0. Alreraft Industry 36,331 975 21,835 = = - 12,244 - 59,65 47,473 27.1% “QU, Bi. Rai 
11. Railread industry 3 (a 
(a) All eaidronde Ts 83,283] __ 285,783] 1,888,139] __15,303| 791,524 | 208,221 : 5,933| __ 2,650 | ag 
(b) Car and loco. builders and parts mire 23.594 2 254 6,675 686 4 297 - 13,094 4.479 22,358 ol eo 
Total 96 778,037! 1.894.814 25.989 |__795, 821 419,067 . 19, 027 74129 52,166 222.012. on, 
12. Oil, Natural Gas and Mining Industry ~ 
(a) Ol and natural gaa, incl. pipe lines 27,920 68,786 264,453 34,809 vai vb) 35,071 - 42,212 3,079) 355 j9) yt Rea 
tb) Mining. quarrying and lumbering 7 29,665 a 2331, 7,070 ho oh a 5. 2,633 13,410 cf poe 
Total 33,6 ) ilé 3 302 | 1.145 75.667 - 47,2 5.712) 968 601 272. B13. Ord 
13. Ordnance, Projectiles and Tanks (a) 
(a) Ordnance and email anne 165,627] 131,356 - ~ 66,115 - 4h 598 43,692) 67,773 889 FF 
—"Yp) Shelli, bombs, proj. and amm. forem. arms | 1,694,757, 4,790] _ 190,445 ~ - - 368,179 . 73,185} _ 489,738)" 219,124 | 15,666 ¥s ) 
(c) Combat tanks 502 42 - 293 - 169,430 31; "20,653 [a § 2 
Total 1.9485 25.427, 5254303 = 293 530,759 - 287,213 — 259720) 307,590 18,96 ie vac 
re 229,889  bhp2 526,991 ~ 52,916] 4,445 | 215,145| 34,419] 250,171, 166,611) 66) 230 9,682 1s i 
13. Miseoll Trdustri : 148,052 er) 310 253 | 92,4 10,663 41,577 78,440] 241,524 41,12 Wie. cas 
wm Rpt, eden 1 63,301 | 192,335] 193,915 40,207} 16, 341}_ 382,696 | _118, 735 §-—— 
vy. Total (Items 1 to 16 6 1055! “oh oo 1 6,605.1h9} 857. 716 | 1,965,900 1, 560, 309) 228792315 | 1, 306,503 F——— 
Lees ship to bere of the Inds _. - 
293 45,365 875,78 139 198,277 2,332] 126,563 Lhd 082 : 
+ amet) se eh see et st po ea rerserl terre 1 267.6et 1.7. ar 5,752, 21 862,521 9 
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ce na Hv The automobile industry 
ranked eleventh with 2,162,964 i D E i 
: : “4,102, tons in t ] 
a= while oil and gas wis twelfth with rop Xpec © in La e Ore 
605,707 tons against 1,479,335 the fe 
preceding year onnage as Season Opening N 
Agriculture ranked thirteenth with GREAT g ea rs 
1,12 i ; : LAKES shipvers antici 
1, 0,320 against 1,091,798 the preced- eg ne — shippers anticipate strike on stockpiles. It is estimated the 
ing year, and aircraft was fourteenth with gees of Lake Superior strike reduced co ' 
301,194 tons. iron ore will be the smallest for any ee ee 
shipping season si gaat Ted by at least 8 million tons and thi ; 
A eee: chanical ¢ pping season since 1939. The tent: d that the 
: assification was introduced awaits sida e tenta- total consumption for the year wi ‘ 
in, Ge les tive goal for 1946 has been set at 6 se yeaa el 
aS . rt for 1945, ordnance, pro- million tons piuiosind ner set at 60 ably be less than 60 million tons. This 
ra —_ oe tanks, which took 5,508,761 shipments of 75 714 750 — — would compare with 74,575,878 tons in 
ni ek edi anbend os: tonnace tees eg 215 tons in 1945 1945 and 87,247,000 in 194 
outlet. No c egg Fie and 92,076,781 tons in 1942, the all “ 
= A omparison is possible as time high. 2, the all- As a result of the comparatitvely low 
e items were buried in the miscel- The sh: ca i Sakae, ee consumption rate during the winte 
Latin: tonite e sharp reduction in shipping plans : ay 
uring the war, iiliects ‘weiactnally’ ig oll smipping pans stocks are still fairly high, amounting to 
Y CONSUM ally the effect of the steel (Please turn to Page 172) 
UCTS in ficures 3 INDUSTRIES—YEAR 1945 
Institute s in net tons) 
Nelle & Staples Tin & Terne SHEETS AND STRIP— 
Wire Barbed & — Black Plate Hot : Tool Wheels 
Rods _ Twisted Plate (Hot Dipped ‘ Cold Gal- Steel ten All Total Les3 Ship’ts 
Woven Fence and Rolled Reduced vanized Ri: “— Other Stecl ta Members of Y 
Bale Ties Electrolytic = ashe Skelp Steel Products ths Sane or 
on “ ytic) Products for Conversion _— 
a (13) (14) (15) (6) (17) (18) 
ad Wes ewes rae Processing Industries | oe = (a3 (22) (23) (24) (25) 
i ire drawers and w: ‘od 
— 54h le (b) ‘Bolt, nut, and rivet — | 397,625 | = = tos 21 2366 | 10,112 166 223 | FS ae ss ~~. ——--— 
330,74) a SS ea | 195,907 254 223| 21 3221 a * a. = Se Le a 626,891 575,091 
0) Annie ws —_ 7 |\— = | -~___} = 1,242,620 | 159,156 | 1,08 . 
~~" @) Aircraft 415 3 RAVE: Ee 230 ~ | : pacar 
——lf 3) Allother | —_—__16Q )______§______11| 224, Oy ane Mh a ——10} = __ L_= |__ 300,929 | 4,055 |__296,874 
——2, ULF (ay Ail other steel plants and foundries eae 1,77,| 30,147) 8431. ~~. ae =____| _219,729 |___ 21,822 | _197,907 
Ba Total hee [ayaa | “aga | 855,722 183,267 | _37,661 1°278 | 2.4301 6on 820 | 18 [7,502,055 | 282,487 | 1,219,568 
BOT) Farerreeng ee ener re ero 26475! 8.648 | _2.415.| 929.388 | 207,153 | 38,575 Dy re Cm Eee OMEN CIB RON CAP CTO 
ee ____(a) Oil and natural gas industry | | . | 892 224401604,820 | _198 |10,508,228 | 5,004,228 | ( 
se — eel eng es 462|__23n_ | & 46 | am 
Total . 92,929 50,220 7096,282| 593,804 | 647,606 | I SE , 667,179 |_**2** Sa 
11,8125 Construction Industry 1,248, 596,| 92,920 | 50,220 111096, 744 |_594,035 | __ 647,748 | 8 3a 25,705 | 8,904,257 | 2255 “{aenu’2 oy 
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() Highways —— +—__1, 941 - age 22,543| 28,419 | 15,631 | 1 2 -2,571,43 
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__—_$. ia) A ae —__—_—_—}-—__-£. - 2 34 | 390 216 os - | __147_|_ 222,989 |_ ss22 | 222,980 
—— ih oe —— fz} -= Sxl 582 | 18s | ——5, 962 I ee ES a CCT A a” 
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Skilled Worker 
Shortage Acute 
On the Coast 


Employment situation in area 
presents paradox with unem- 
ployment rising due to surplus 
of unskilled labor 


SAN FRANCISCO 

NEARLY seven months after the end 
of the war, employers on the West Coast 
find themselves still far from a stable 
employment situation. 

Although, for example, the settlement 
of the machinists’ strike in San Fran- 
cisco has removed, at least temporarily, 
the unsettlement of labor troubles of that 
kind, manufacturers, retailers and enter- 
prises of nearly all varieties are complain- 
ing seriously of shortages in working 
forces. 

At the same time, in some parts of the 
West Coast, unemployment is on the in- 
crease. 

There are several reasons for this 
seemingly paradoxical situation. 

From the viewpoint of shortages, the 
crying need of many employers in the 
San Francisco area is for skilled workers. 
There also is a great demand for office 
help and = stenographers. The United 
States Employment Service office in San 
Francisco now has job openings for about 
10,000 persons. About 5000 of those are 
clerical and sales positions. Of the 10,- 
000 total, about 6000 of the demand is for 
women. Manufacturing plants need about 
2200 workers and service industries 
about 1500. 


Unqualified Workers Being Hired 


The lack of skilled workers is demon- 
strated time after time. One large com- 
pany says its shortage is greater now 
than at any time in its history, including 
the war. An oil company, which needs 
technicians badly, is being forced to 
hire anyone “with any competence”, at 
all in order to get an adequate staff, 
although normally many of the people 
it is acquiring would not be able to 
compete with trained personnel. 


The fact that unemployment in many 
lines is increasing is because of a sur- 
plus of unskilled labor nearly every- 
where. Most companies report supplies 
of this type of workmen either are ade- 
quate or that there is an over-supply. 

Probably because of their experience 
in war plants, many job applicants have 
gained an over-optimistic view of their 
abilities, says one personnel manager. He 
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TARGET SHIPS: United States Navy ships assemble at the docks in Pearl 

Harbor in preparation for Operations Crossroads, first peacetime atomic 

bomb test. The ships on May 15 will be anchored in the lagoon of the 

Bikini Atoll group in the Marshall Islands to test the efficiency of the atom 
bomb against naval targets. NEA photo 











reports, and his findings are confirmed 
by others, that many job-seekers still 
are selective about the type of employ- 
ment they think they can fill. In other 
cases, employers are having trouble keep- 
ing workers. “They are hired, work a 
few days, then decide they don’t want 
to work after all.” 

Employment service officials report 
veterans especially are selective about 
the jobs they take. At the same time, 
the number of war veterans who are 
going job-hunting is increasing steadily. 
During February, for example, about one- 
third of the 42,000 applicants at San 
Francisco Employment Service offices 
were veterans. 

During the last week of February, 
latest available data, total unemploy- 
ment claims filed in the San Francisco 
area were 70,152, including 17,300 
veterans. 

Operations at the Geneva steel mill 
in Utah virtually have reached a stage of 
suspension. At present only one coke oven 
and one blast furnace are being operated 
and production of pig iron has been re- 
duced to about 17,000 tons a month. 
Employment has been cut to less than 
600 workers from more than 3000 in 
November of 1944, 

As a result of the curtailment, Utah 
interests who favor continued operation 
of the mill, and workers who stand to 
gain employment there, are becoming 
increasingly restive over governmental 


“delays” in disposing of the property. 

This attitude was expressed a few 
days ago by a Utah representative to 
the Ilouse, Walter K. Granger, who said 
he is becoming “concerned” over the 
War Assets Corp.’s extension of the bid 
deadline to May 1. Mr. Granger said it 
was his intention to protest any further 
postponement. 

Meanwhile, rival labor unions have 
begun jockeying for control of the Geneva 
working force. Full participation has 
been granted to the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers as intervenors in the Geneva Steel- 
United Steelworkers (C. I. O.) hearing 
relative to the C. I. O.’s petition for 
certification as bargaining agent for the 
steel plant. 

The machinists and electrical unions, 
which are affiliated with A.F. of L., 
will seek to block the C. I. O. move, The 
A.F. of L. is now bargaining agent for 
the plant. 


Los Angeles Fabricating 
Strikes Reach Settlement 


With one notable exception, strikes in 
Los Angeles steel fabricating and process- 
ing industries have reached full or partial 
settlements. About 8000 workers have re- 
turned to jobs in 37 plants struck at the 
time of the strike in basic steel. 
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In general, wage increases of 18% cents 
an hour were granted except in a few 
plants where different levels were equal- 
ized so that total hourly rates would not 
vary in various factories. 

The exception is the General Motors 
Corp. South Gate plant where workers re- 
main out pending the end of negotiatio: s 
between the UAW and management over 
14 still unsettled local points of difference. 

Principal points, it was disclosed, in- 
volve: (1) Choice of shifis by workers: 
(2) agreements concerning transfer of a 
man from one job to another; (3) sharing 
of authority on speed-up plans, with the 
union helping set production quotas; (4) 
union objection to slot machines for dis- 
pensing soft drinks and foods throughou: 
the factory being substituted for wagons. 

Three iron and three steel plants were 
included in the final settlement pattern. 
These were Kinney Iron Works, Madsen 
Iron Works, Dayton Foundry Co, in the 
former category and Westlectric Steel 
Castings Co., Warman Steel Co., and 
Alloy Steel & Metals Co., in the latter. 

Harold Ware of the Warman company, 
one of the negotiators for the management 
groups, told a STEEL representative that 
while the OPA has allowed a price in- 
crease of about 4 per cent in the field, 
some 10 to 12 per cent is needed in view 
of the fact that labor costs have now 
boosted costs about 20 per cent. 

“The immediate future program of ac- 
tion will be aimed at convincing OPA 
that we can’t make a profit at present 
prices,” Mr. Ware said. “How long that 
will take is anybody’s guess. It can’t take 
too long, of course, or the industry will 
go broke.” 

Other industry spokesmen pointed out 
that wage increases as given could be 
listed on OPA price increase applications 
as added costs only after the increases 
were granted, not before, which puts in- 
dustry on the defensive in the wage-price 
adjustment program. 


Factory Employment 
Declines in February 


Uptrend in California manufacturing 
employment which began late last year 
was checked seriously in February by 
strikes, the California state division of 
labor statistics reported. 

At the middle of last month, the num- 
ber of wage earners in California fac- 
tories had dropped to 388,000 from 400,- 
000 in January. 

Approximately 10,000 of the total de- 
cline was in durable goods industries, 
which were most affected by labor dis- 
turbances. Employment in industries not 
affected by strikes either remained stable 
or showed moderate gains. 
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Labor Situation Becoming More 
Stabilized in Pacific Northwest 


Many disputes resolved with granting of wage increase. Short- 
age of manpower less apparent, although skilled workers still 
are needed. Production estimated at 40 per cent of prewar 
level and expectations are for rise to 75 per cent by July 1 


SEATTLE 

STEEL labor troubles in this area are 
being resolved. Manpower shortages are 
less apparent although there still is a lack 
of skilled labor. The general situation is 
more stable as various crafts conclude ne- 
gotiations for increased pay. Many men, 
terminated from war jobs, have refused to 
accept lower wages and have been receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation. How- 
ever, the six-month period for this aid 
will soon expire and employers are ex- 
pecting many to return to work. 

Differences with 800 foundry workers 
at Portland and 70 patternmakers have 
been settled and work has resumed. The 
agreement provides $1.85 an hour, a 22- 
cent increase. The union had demanded 
$1.88. Seattle boilermakers have accepted 
an offer of an increase ranging from 16 to 
18 cents an hour, 15 to 17 per cent, plus 
vacations and other concessions, 

Boeing has concluded an agreement 
with the union, retroactive to Feb. 1, 
granting a general wage increase of 15 
per cent. The minimum wage for grade 
I workers was raised from $1.60 to $1.80 
an hour, the general minimum from 82%4c 
to $1 an hour. This is said to be the high- 
est airplane factory scale in the country. 
The new wage applies to 5000 workers. 


Boeing To Add 3000 Workers 


The company has announced a $15 
million contract for a fleet of ten 105- 
passenger, double-decked Stratocruisers 
for the Northwest Airlines. More than 
3000 new workers will be added to the 
local plant and by early summer it is ex- 
pected the total payroll will be 12,000. 
The new contract brings to $46 million 
the Stratocruiser backlog at the Seattle 
plant, the others being 20 planes for Pan 
American and four for the Swedish Inter- 
national Airlines. 

Aluminum Co. of America is reported 
to have purchased buildings and equip- 
ment at Edna Bay, Alaska, from the forest 
service, preparatory to exploring limestone 
deposits on Kosciusko Island. Drilling 
crews will be sent north shortly. 

Kirsten Pipe Co., Seattle, originally or- 
ganized to produce a metal tobacco pipe, 
has expanded its operations to include 
marine equipment such as steering en- 
gines, towing clamps and _ photo-electric 


pilot, George Gunn Jr. is president. He 
announces that the company, which soon 
will move into a new plant, will take over 
a number of operations formerly handled 
by the Webster-Brinkley Co. Several staff 
engineers from that firm have recently 
joined Kirsten. 

James E. Louttit, manager, industrial 
department, Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, says reconversion in the Pacific 
Northwest has been more rapid than ex- 
pected. Production, he says, is up to 40 
per cent of prewar days, employment 
close to the prewar level; while by July 
1 production is expected to reach 75 per 
cent of prewar figures. 

“Although some materials still cannot 
be obtained,” he added, “there has been 
much more activity than we anticipated, 
particularly in the past two weeks. Lack 
of steel has been the greatest difficulty 
and the pickup naturally has been slower 
among industries dependent upon steel 
in production. Aluminum is replacing 
steel in many instances. There is alumi- 
num furniture, farm machinery and it is 
also used for window frames and radio 
tops.” 


December Manganese Ore 
Production Shows Decline 


Manganese ore and manganese alloys in 
December were used in quantities vary- 
ing from the prior month, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. A moderate increase in pro- 
duction of ferromanganese resulted in a 6 
per cent rise in consumption of ore for 
metallurgical purposes while the small 
quantity of ore used in batteries and chem- 
icals decreased 35 per cent and 13 per 
cent, respectively, Imports of manganese 
ore were 19 per cent less than during No- 
vember but were 6 per cent in excess of 
consumption, Industry stocks of manga- 
nese ore on Dec. 31 were sufficient to last 
five months at the December consump- 
tion rate. 

Domestic production of manganese ore 
containing (natural) 35 per cent or more 
manganese, in December was 11,000 net 
tons, shipments were 7600 tons and stocks 
at the end of the month were 5000 tons. 
In November production was 14,500 tons, 
shipments 13,200 tons and _ stocks at 
month end were 1600 tons. 
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Additional $1 Billion Earmarked for 
Insuring Low-Cost Homes Under FHA 


Subsidy provision of housing bill deleted over administration 
protest. Housing administrator given authority to direct OPA 
to make price adjustments to stimulate production of building 


materials 


WHILE administration leaders  suf- 
fered many disappointments in the hous- 
ing bill as finally passed by the House, 
they are pleased with the provision ear- 
marking an additional $1 billion for in- 
suring low-ccst hemes under the FHA 
plan. 

Believing that present building costs 
are due for a material reduction within 
six months to a year, lending institutions 
are unwilling in most cases to advance 
more than 60 per cent of the cost of 
building new hemes. Without federal 
action this limitation would cut down 
the volume of home building substan- 
tially. With contractors and_ other 
builders able to get FHA insurance up 
to 80 to 90 per cent cf the investment 
(the Senate is expected to concur in 
the House action), the financial hurdles 
largely will be cleared. 


Would Authorize Price Revisions 


While the House struck out the sub- 
sidy provision so ardently sought by the 
administration, it gave the housing ad- 
ministrator authority “regardless of any 
other legislation” to direct OPA to make 
price adjustments to stimulate produc- 
tion of building materials. If approved 
also by the Senate, this provision, plus 
the effects of the limitation order on 
use of building materials which the ad- 
ministrator now is readying, should ease 
the materials situation sharply in the 
near future. The limitation order will 
set up a code of deferable construction 
which will be banned until a later date 
—probably until after Jan. 1. “It will 
not stop necessary railroad construction,” 
says a spokesman, “but it will prevent 
building a railroad station. It will not 
prevent putting up new power lines, but 
it will prevent a utility company from 
building a new office structure.” Ex- 
ceptions to the order will be allowed 
only by special permission. 

Administration leaders are pleased 
with the number of new housing projects 
started in recent months; these _ have 
been averaging around 30,000 new units 
menthly, which is unusual for the winter 
season. They hope the number of new 
starts will mount to 150,000—even to 
200,000 monthly—during the summer 
months. The program which they now 
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contemplate as minimum provides for 
the start cf work on at least 1,200,000 
housing units from now till the end of 
the year. This would include 700,000 
conventional type homes, 250,000 pre- 
fabricated homes, and 250,000 temporary 
homes to be built largely by re-use of 
material from dismantled wartime hous- 
ing. A housing administration spokes- 
man says that the prefabricated homes 
at the start will be almost entirely of 
wood and plywood construction, but en- 
couragement will be given to an _ in- 
creasing use of steel and aluminum, 
steel particularly in the framework. 


Housing authorities report that the 
shops of most prefabricators have been 
organized by AFL unions, and these in- 
terests propose to rely largely on union 
business agents to help clear away dis- 
tribution barriers in the form of build- 
ing code discriminations in the various 
cities. The prefabricators, incidentally, 
should be helped substantially by the 
OPA ruling under which plywood manu- 
facturers may mark up prices on con- 
struction grades of this material by 20 


per cent. The contribution of the pre- 
fabricators to the housing prozram 
should begin to beccme important 
around August or September, as it will 
take until then before some of the plants 
are properly tooled for production. A 
significant trend is the start of work on 
quite a few new prefabricating plants; 
one company alone is launching a pro- 
gram to build eight new prefabricating 
plants in various parts of the country. 


Housing authorities believe that the 
limitation order postponing deferable 
construction, even should the Senate 
refuse to go along with the House on 
giving the Housing Administrator author- 
ity over prices on building materials, 
will bring about a marked recession in 
building costs within two to three months 
following issuance of the order. 


“Builders go to a lot of expense in 
sending out scouts to locate scarce build- 
ing materials, Then they go to the ex- 
pense of trucking these materials from dis- 
tant locations. A Cleveland contractor re- 
cently hauled several truckloads of lum- 
ber from a point in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, A Chicago builder has been haul- 
ing a lot of lumber from Mississippi by 
truck. These costs will be climinated 
when we iron out the materials bottle- 
necks,” says a housing spokesman. 

Federal housing officials also are de- 
voting a good deal of study as to how 
to reduce costs by getting rid of many 
of the “featherbedding” practices which 
the unions instituted during the depres- 
sion years of the 30s. This, they have 











CIVILIANS HONORED: Medals of Merit were awarded by President 
Truman to these civilians for their work during the war. 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director, Defense Transportation; John J. Pelley, 
president, Association of American Railroads; Mr. Truman; 

Hoover, director, Federal Bureau of Investigation. NEA photo 
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of AMERICAN 
MONORAIL 
EQUIPMENT 


~_. Solves Difficult 
Handling Problems 





\ 
Here is another of the hundreds upon 
hundreds of handling problems efficiently 
and economically solved by American 
MonoRail Overhead Handling Equipment, 
THE PROBLEM: To eliminate manual 
handling of reels from production machines 
to storage, from storage to finishing, from 


finishing to storage or shipping as required. 


THE ANSWER: The FLEXIBILITY of 
American MonoRail switching arrangements 
permits reels to move on carriers with no 
rehandling between processes. Ample 
live storage is allowed, permitting free 
movement between all processes. 
What is your handling problem? American 
MonoRail Engineers come up with the 
answer to efficient 
and economical hand- 
ling ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, We 
invite your inquiries, 
SENOFOR BULLETING-1 
56 page book showing 


SUCCESSIUs APPlications oO! 
American MoroRail System 
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concluded, is a job that will have to be 
done locally—not in Washington. They 
are preparing to organize a movement 
to set up committees all over the coun- 
try—to be composed of representative 
citizens, officials of the building trades 
unions, and representatives from veter- 
ans’ organizations. With prcper steer- 
ing from Washington, it is believed that 
when these committees come to realize 
how much “featherbedding” adds to the 
cost of housing ccnstruction they will 
get the desired co-operation from labor. 
One of the factors relied on to infiuence 
favorable action is the assurance that 
there is going to be full and steady em- 
trades workers 
so that make- 


ployment for building 





for a long time to come 
work rules need not be relied on to 
bolster up reduced earnings. 


WORLD TRADE 


Present plans call for convening the 
coming World Trade Conference late 
this fall instead of in the early summer 
as originally contemplated. One reason 
is the congressional delay in approving 
the British loan agreement of last De- 
cember. But the principal reason is the 
expanding agenda for the meeting—at 
least insofar as activities to be initiated 
by the United States are concerned. The 
State Department is planning nothing 
less than the simultaneous negotiation of 
trade agreements with each of the other 
15 nations to be represented at the con- 
ference; at the least it will lay the ground- 
work for subsequent conelusion of such 
agreements. 


One big problem is that of policy in 
regard to foreign loans. The position of 
the Truman administration is that foreign 
loans should be handled by the Interna- 
tional Bank—and according to informa- 
tion coming in from the conference now 
in progress at Savannah, Ga., the In- 
ternational Bank should be in shape to 
make such loans by the end of 1946, 
at least up to $8 billion total. 


The administration view is that the 
United States should make additional 
foreign loans only until such time as 
the International Bank gets going—and 
in the meantime should act only to 
take care of emergency rehabilitation 
needs, Loan applications now under 
tentative consideration by the Export- 
Import Bank include $1 billion for 
Russia, perhaps $500 million for France, 
and indefinite amounts for Saudi Arabia, 
Poland and perhaps other countries. 
The French loan would be in addition 
to the recent loan of $500 million plus 
$500 million credit on account of lend- 
lease. 

Administration authorities are devot- 
ing intensive studies to what goods the 
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RA'L FACT-FINDERS: President Truman’s railroad fact-finding panel are 
shown left to right: Frank M. Swacker, New York attorney; Leif Erickson, 
former Montana Supreme Court judge; Gordon S. Watkins, deen, econ- 


omics department, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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United States should agree to import in 
exchange for our exports, In particular, 
present ideas involve importation and 
stockpiling of foreign minerals on a large 
scale. The Commerce Department will 
be relied on to a large extent for setting 
up this program. 

Administration spokesmen do not yet 
know the size of our export business over 
the coming year or two. They know 
that our shipments of food will be gov- 
erned only by the quantities available for 
export; the situation has grown much 
worse lately by reason of droughts in the 
Mediterranean, India and Australia. Un- 
less we have a drought here, we should 
have 12 million tons of wheat available 
for export, and perhaps the biggest prob- 
lem will be where to send it so as to 
keep suffering at a minimum. We have 
a number of big deals under consider- 
ation, but financing details delay action. 

The State Department is proceeding 
as actively as possible in pushing all 
lend-lease accounts to a conclusion, in 
order that such hangovers will not con- 
fuse the issues during the coming World 
Trade Conference. Basic policy is to 
cancel out all goods that were furnished 
under lend-lease and used up by the 
countries receiving them. On gcods still 
usable the policy is to set realistic valu- 
ations; a lot of our surplus equipment is 
being sold at around 20 cents on the 
dollar, and being moved as fast as pos- 
sible. Many of the problems present 
special difficulties, as making arrange- 
ments covering our fixed allocations on 
foreign soil. One of the puzzlers, for 
example, is what sort of a settlement te 





make on the wrecked Normandie. 

Administration leaders now are more 
hopeful that the Semite will approve the 
British loan agreement substantially as 
it was made. The Senate Foreizn Rela- 
tions Committee has been informed that 
the choice is one whether we will help 
Great Britain finance her imports until 
her exports catch up, or whether we will 
let her handle the problem without as- 
sistance—in which case we would en- 
counter all possible barriers in our trade 
with countries in the sterling bloc. A 
number of senators who were distinctly 
hostile to the loan at the start have 
shown a more sympathetic attitude dur- 
ing the past week or two. 


CONGRESS 


The report of the LaFollette-Monroney 
committee may provide less foundation 
for the criticism that the Congress of 
the United States is the most poorly 
advised governmental body in the world. 
At present Congress has a research staff 
—the Legislative Reference Service— 
consisting of 75 persons and spending 
$198,000 a year. This while Congress 
during the war years was appropriating 
in the neighborhood of $100 billion an- 
nually. The LaFollette-Monroney com- 
mittee recommends that the Legislative 
Reference Service at once expand its 
activities—to a scale of $500,000 an- 
nually at first and to $750,000 later. 
The committee also recommends a re- 
duction in the number of standing com- 
mittees of Congress, with an expansion 
of the number of experts serving those 
committees. 
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PRICE CONTROL 





Manufacturers’ Spokesman Urges 
Return of Control to Consumer 


NAM’‘s Wason calls OPA policies greatest handicap to all-out 
production, causes for continued shortages and gravest danger 
of inflation. Challenges assertion that prices would skyrocket 
if government ceilings were lifted 


PRICE control by the consumer as a 
substitute for continuation of OPA reg- 
ulation after June 30 was recommended 
last week by Robert R. Wason, presi- 
dent, Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., 
in his capacity as president, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

Without any reference to the recent 
attack on the NAM by Chester Bowles 
as a sponsor of an “irresponsible, reck- 
less and greedy” lobby, Mr, Wason pre- 
sented a long list of examples to show 
that “OPA is fostering inflation, enabling 
black markets to flourish, making it im- 
possible for the public to buy low-cost 
goods, driving prices up and_ slowing 
down the peacetime production of 
goods.” 


His case was presented before the 
House Panking and Currency Com- 
mittee which now is engaged in formu- 
lating a recommendation to the Ilouse 
as to what should be done about OPA 
now thit the June 30 expiration date 
is in sight. 

We earnestly ask Congress to en- 
dorse the only kind of price control that 
will assure that the right things get 
made in the right quantities, the kind 
of price control that has made America 
great, and the only kind that can keep 
America great—the kind of price con- 
trol that compels producers to give the 
American housewife what she wants at a 
price that she thinks is fair, the price 
control of competition in free markets,” 
declared Mr. Wason. 


Inflation Warning Denounced 


He denounced the OPA warning that 
prices would skyrocket if price controis 
on manufactured goods are removed be- 
fore supply catches up with demand. 

“Do you think women would stand in 
line to buy nylons at $8 or $10 a pair 
if they knew that next month they will 
be $2? Do you think people would pay 
$10,000 for an automobile if they are 
convinced that in three to six months 
they can buy the same car for $1000? 
Do you think a store could sell a sim- 
ple white shirt for $10 if people know 
that in a matter of weeks they can buy 
all the shirts they want at $1.95?” he 
asked. 


It is the considered opinion of NAM 
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that tcday the greatest handicap to all- 
out production is the policies of OPA, 
said Mr, Wason, He presented a chart 
to show that it now takes $1.39 to buy 
what could be bouczht for $1 in 1939, 
adding that “this inflation does not in- 
clude the rise of prices under the new 
wage-price formula; the rise in prices 
of meat, grain and clothing already an- 
nounced by OPA; the higher prices the 
public is forced to pay because OPA 
policies have driven low-priced goods 
off the market, nor the inflation at pres- 
ent being hidden by government sub- 
sidies.” 

At the same time, added Mr. Wason, 
“this picture of existing inflation does 
not include the excessive prices being 
charged for the constantly increasing 
volume of goods sold in the black mar- 
kets; OPA says that if Congress gave 
it 10,000 investigators it wouldn’t have 
a chance of breaking up the black mar- 
ket in New York alone.” 


Lists Four OPA Hinderances 


Emphasizing that he represents 15,000 
manufacturers who produce 85 per cent 
of the manufactured goods of the coun- 
try, and that if we are to get all-out 
production to stop inflation these com- 
panies will have to do the job, Mr 
Wason summarized four reasons why, 
in the opinion of NAM, the OPA hin- 
ders production: 

“1—With 3,000,000 businesses to reg- 
ulate and 8,000,000 prices to set and 
police, it is not possible to prevent de- 
jays and confusion , . , with some prices 
too high, others too low. 

“2—-With some prices too high, oth- 
ers too low . . . production will remain 
out of balance, because producers will 
naturally concentrate on turning out 
those goods which are most profitable 
. .. And attempts to correct this unbal- 
ance by price adjustments will always 
create still more points of unbalance. 

“3—Fixing prices on the basis of 
OPA’s theoretical estimates of future 
production and costs rather than 
established facts . . , will make produc- 
tion dependent upon the accuracy of 
OPA guesses, instead of upon the reali- 
ties of the market place. 


“4—Holding profits 25 per cent below 


1936-39 and fizuring profits upon net 
worth, instead of upon the volume of 
sales, destroys the incentive to try to 
get all-out production. 

“Clearly, therefore, continuation of 
OPA means limited production . . . con- 
tinued shortages . , . greater danger of 
inflation,” Mr. Wason concluded. 


ADVERTISING METHOD 


When Chester Bowles took over the 
d:rection of OPA he introduced some- 
thing new on the Washington scene. 
Making use of the lessons he had learned 
in the advertising business in New York 
about the effectiveness of striking graphs 
and short, pithy snappers in blown-up 
type, both specially designed for display 
on a stand with the aid of a pointer, Mr 
Bowles dazzled various committees of 
Congress with his pre:entations as to 
what OPA had done and was doing for 
the country. His lectures, patterned after 
typical advertising sales presentations, 
had a lot to do with the fact that he has 
had much less trouble with Congress 
than his predecessors in OPA. Some of 
the members have been so impressed that 
they persuaded Mr. Bowles to supply 
them with thousands of copies of some 
of his charts for their constituents. 

The path thus blazed by Mr. Bowles 
has been followed by numerous other 
witnesses eager to impress members of 
congressional committees with their ar- 
guments. Several businessmen appearing 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee in its current hearings on the 
continuance of OPA beyond June 30 
have made use of striking graphs and 
blown-up type drawn up in_ poster 
effects. Most notable of these presenta- 
tions was that of Robert R, Wason, presi- 
dent, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, whose collection of graphs and 
posters was brought into the committee 
chamber on a hand truck. In addition 
to showing the large displays on a stand, 
Mr. Wason also distributed numerous 
copies of a 114-page book in which his 
graphs and snappers were reproduced on 
pages measuring 8% x 11 inches. The 
book, too, was set in blown-up type, 
so that the messages on many of these 
pages consisted of 25 words or less. H's 
presentation received close attention of 
the committee members, 


Ceiling Price of 9.25c Set 
For Secondary Slab Zinc 


A base ceiling price of 9.25 cents a 
pound, delivered at buyer's receiving 
point in carload lots, has been estab- 
lished for high-grade secondary slab 
zinc, effective as of March 20, the Of- 
fice of Price Administration announced 
last week, 
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Steel Industry 


Improvements 
To Set Record 


New high of $327 million to 
be spent in 1946 for facilities, 
most of which will be rolling 
and finishing equipment 


TO FILL postwar steel demands, 
steel producers plan to spend this year 
the record-breaking total of $327 million 
for new equipment and additional facil- 
ities, the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York, reported last week. 

Most of the expenditures scheduled 
for 1946 will be for new and improved 
rolling mills and finishing facilities. Be- 
cause of the huge wartime expansion in 
blast furnace and steelmaking facilities, 
relatively little new construction is an- 
ticipated in those departments during 
the year. Instead, the bulk of the expend- 
itures will go to buy new machinery and 
equipment for producing highly finished 
types of steel for civilian goods. 

Included in the expenditures for 1946 
are costs of several continuous mills for 
producing cold-rolled sheet and_ strip 
steel. 

The industry’s anticipated expenditure 
for new equipment in 1946 raises to 
$2% billion the total amount of money 
spent since 1935 by steel companies to 
expand and improve their plants. Half 
of that total was spent between 1940 
and 1945 as the industry’s share of the 
wartime expansion program, The other 
half, spent in peacetime years, represents 
the cost of the industry’s continuous pro- 
gram of improving its extensive facil- 
ities for producing steel. 

Anticipated new equipment expend- 
itures for 1946 exceed by 10 per cent 
the peak reached in any year of the war 
and are more than double the amount 
actually spent in 1945. 

At the begining of 1945, steel com- 
panies estimated that during that year 
they would spend about $200 million of 
their own funds to complete the war- 
time program of plant expansion. End- 
ing of the war, however, made unnecess- 
ary the spending of the full amount, 
Actual expenditures in 1945 were $148 
million. 


U. S. Steel’s Output of 
Alloys Rose 320% for War 


United States Steel Corp. increased its 
alloy steel output by 320 per cent dur- 
ing the war, and special steels were de- 
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PLAN MOTOR JUBILEE: Members of the initiating and working committee 
for Detroit's Golden Jubilee to be held in late May and early June in com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of the motor car industry. Left to right 
are: George W. Stark, president, Detroit Historical Commission; D. P. 
Connery, United Automobile Workers-ClO; William H. McGaughey, public 
relations director for the Automobile Manufacturers Association; Edward 
M. Swan, regional director of the Fair Employment Practices Commission; 
Charles Boyd, executive secretary of the Detroit Retail Merchants Associa- 
tion; George Romney, general manager, Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Morton Zimmerman, Wayne County Federation of Labor 








veloped which for practical purposes be- 
came “new steels.” This is revealed in 
a new book, “Steel in the War,” which 
has just been published ‘by the cor- 
poration, 

The American steel industry increased 
its annual production 70 per cent over 
1939, and produced a total of 467 mil- 
lion tons of steel*in five years, ending 
July 31, 1945. U. S. Steel’s share of 
that amount was 161 million tons, which 
was more than that produced by any 
other American steel company. U. S. 


Steel’s share of total American steel pro- 


duction, however, remained about the 
same. 

Irving S. Olds, chairman of the board, 
declared in a foreword to the book that 
for every dollar of government money 
U, S. Steel spent for war emergency 
expansion, it used 65 cents of its own 
funds. 

Mr. Olds said that the industrial out- 
put of the nation, which amounted to 
mere than $186 billion worth of ships, 
planes, guns and other material during 
the war, was made possible by the “in- 
credible rapidity that our _ industry 
changed from a peace footing to a 
mighty arsenal.” 


He asserted that without the expan- 


sion and modernization program of his 
corporation during even the period from 
1929 to 1940, at a cost of about $600 
million, the nation’s war program would 
have been handicapped, particularly af- 
ter Pearl Harbor when shipyards, air- 
craft plants and the manufacturers of 
guns, shells, tanks and trucks were 
clamoring for steel. 


Two Republic Steel Plants 
Win Safety Council’s Award 


In recognition cf outstanding achieve- 
ment in industrial safety, the Massillon 
(O.) plant, Central Alloy District, and 
the Cleveland plant, Steel & Tubes Divi- 
sion, Republic Steel Corp., have been 
awarded the National Safety Council’s 
Distinguished Service to Safety award 

The award is based on attainment of 
an unbroken period of more than 1 mil- 
lion man hours worked without a lost- 
time accident. The Massillon plaat 
achieved this record between Aug. 29 
and Oct. 29 last year with a total of 
1,045,391 man hours worked. The 
Cleveland plant received the award for 
having attained, as of Jan. 15, 1946, a 
total of 1,442,667 man hours worked 
without a lost-time accident. This total 
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had been increased to over 1,568,000 
man hours by Mar, 1, and the plant had 
passed its 457th day without a lost-time 
accident. 


Carnegie-lllinois Licenses 
Scotch Firm on Cor-Ten 


Camegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago, 
has announced that Colvilles Ltd., Glas- 
gow, Scotland, has been licensed to 
manufacture ~Cor-Ten, corrosion-resis- 
tant, high-strength, low-alloy steel de- 
veloped by Carnegie - Illinois. Until 
fall, 1944, when Lukens Steel Co., 
Coatesville, Pa., and Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, were licensed to manu- 
facture the material, it had been pro- 
duced solely by United States Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries. | More _ recently, 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New 
York, has become a licensee. 

The material is being widely used in 
the manufacture of railroad freight cars 
and light-weight passenger equipment as 
well as in mine cars, trucks and busses, 


Bell Aircraft Given First 
Private Helicopter Order 


Confirming the first commercial heli- 
copter order ever to be placed, Bell Air- 
craft Corp., Buffalo, has announced the 
order was placed by a large drug com- 
pany. This and several other commer- 
cial orders have been placed since the 
Civil Aeronautics Board awarded Bell 
the No. 1 helicopter airworthiness cer- 
tificate recently. 

The order is for the new two-place 
machine, 500 of which will be built. 
The price is reported to be around $25,- 
000. 

The company has plans to produce 
several models of helicopters, among 
them a four-place type. 


Engineering Society Seeks 
Technical Book Donations 


A nation-wide campaign looking to- 
ward restoration of engineering libraries 
in war-devastated areas overseas was an- 
nounced recently by the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, through 
its Committee on International Relations. 
An appeal was issued to engineers 
throughout the country to assist with 
gifts of technical books and periodicals 
to replace those lost or destroyed. Dona- 
tions of money will be used to buy 
new books for foreign technical libraries. 

Engineers having books to give are 
asked to send a list at once to George A. 
Stetson, Editor, the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39th 
St., New York 18. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


National Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., has purchased from Pullman 
Co., Chicago, the Middletown West 
End Car Shops, Middletown, Pa., and 
will operate it as a fabricating plant. 

a, oon 

Colonial Smelting & Refining Co., 
Columbia, Pa., newly organized, has 
purchased Columbia Malleable Casting 
Corp., that city, and will smelt and re- 
fine nonferrous metals, bronze, brass 
and aluminum ingots. 

—o— 

Harvey Metal Fumiture Co., Balti- 
more, has begun the manufacture of alu- 
minum furniture at 714 Lemmon St., that 
city. 

—o— 

Elliman Steel Co., Detroit, has moved 

to 2700 West Warren Ave., Detroit 8. 
—o— 

Jefferson & Co., Huntington, Ind., has 
moved to 1014 Main St., Rochester, Ind. 
—o— 

World Trade Inc., Chicago, has been 
organized to carry on export-import trade 
in metals, building materials, plumbing 
supplies, household appliances, etc. The 
company is located at First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, and is headed by 
Lt. Col. J. Albert Roesch, president, and 
John H. Crosby, vice president. 

eee 

Liquefied Petroleum Gas Association, 
New York, has moved its national head- 
quarters to 11 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 
and is represented by Howard D. White, 
newly appointed executive vice president. 

-~0-~ 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
has acquired from the Maritime Com- 
mission the materials, equipment and fa- 
cilities of the former Bethlehem-Fairfield 
Shipyard Inc., Fairfield, Md. 

—o— 

Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, has an- 
nounced production of a new prehard- 
ened die steel, Silver Hardtem. The ma- 
terial is available in the form of die 
blocks and die block bars and inserts. 

oO 

Louis Berkman Co., Steubenville, O., 
shop equipment and mill supply jobber, 
has purchased the assets of Parkersburg 
Iron & Steel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., 
nonintegrated sheet producer. 

—o— 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, has developed a family of trans- 
formers for electronic heating units rang- 
ing in size from 2 to 50 kva single phase 
and from 2 to 100 kva three phase. They 


are air cooled and can be insulated for 
test voltages as high as 20,000 volts. 
—o— 

Buffalo Bolt Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., has formed a subsidiary to handle 
all overseas sales. The company, Buffalo 
International Corp., is located at 50 
Church St., New York. 

—o— 

Cincinnati Planer Co., Cincinnati, has 
been acquired by a group including Sid- 
ney G. Rose, Philip L. and Ben Mosko- 
witz. 

—=Qon 

Hungerford Plastics Corp., Murray 
Hill, N. J., has been formed, to provide 
a complete thermoplastic service, includ- 
ing product and mold design, mold 
manufacture, material compounding and 
facilities for injection and _ extrusion 
molding. 

—o— 

Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Pittsburgh, 
steel distributor, has opened a ware- 
house at 809 North Ave., Dayton, O. 

—o— 

Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., has 
opened a branch sales and service office 
at 538 North Erie St., Toledo, O, 

—o— 

Peninsular Grinding Wheel Co., De- 
troit, has made available a series of 
twelve safety posters drawn by J. R. 
Williams, creator of “The Bull of the 
Woods.” These posters promoting safe- 
ty in grinding wheel operations are be- 
ing offered to industry without charge. 

-—0o— 

Simplicity Mfg. Co., Port Washington, 
Wis., implement and grinder manufac- 
turer, has expanded its operations by 
adding a new plant unit and is currently 
celebrating its 25th anniversary. 

—Oo— 

Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, 
has announced celebration plans for 
April 13 to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the signing of its charter 
by the State of Pennsylvania. 

—O—- 

National Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, has 
submitted a proposed simplified prac- 
tice recommendation for open end and 
box wrenches to producers, distributors 
and users. 

—o— 

In the Mar. 18 issue of STEEL, p. 97, 
the name of Reliable Spring & Wire 
Forms Co., Cleveland, was incorrectly 
given as Reliance Spring & Wire Forms 
Co. 
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Molybdenum in steel is an answer to impact 
requirements-hardenability is improved 
and temper brittleness practically eliminated. 


MCLYBDIC OXIDE—BRIQUETTED OR CANNED 0 FERROMOLYBDENUM * “CALCIUM MOLYBDATE” 
CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS. 
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By A. H. ALLEN __ Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Disputes on local issues slow return of General Motors workers. 
Wallace backs water on Department of Commerce report that 
auto industry could increase wages by 25 per cent in two years 


without increasing prices 


DETROIT 

ALTHOUGH the UAW-CIO_ was 
claiming as early as last Tuesday its new 
contract with General Motors was ratified 
by a majority of the membership, a num- 
ber of extenuating circumstances stand 
in the way of resuming full-scale produc- 
tion. First is the fact a number of the 
union locals, while approving the na- 
tional agreement, are refusing to return 
te werk pending settlement of local dif- 
ferences. These include such things as 
abandonment of piecework systems or 
incentive pay plans down to complaints 
of abusive language by foremen. 

The vast majority of GM _ working 
people want to go back, they have wanted 
te for weeks, but the vociferous and re- 
bellious minority at the top of a local 
often is successful in preventing the will 
of the majority from governing action. 
Reports of votes held by a few of the 91 
locals indicate in several cases these hot- 
headed leaders have been shouted down, 
in other instances those casting ballots 
numbered only 15-25 per cent of the 
total plant working force (at Buick, for 
example), thus it was not surprising the 
corporation informed the union follow- 
ing the voting that as long as any di- 
visions remained on strike by virtue of 
local action, no production men would 

_ be recalled at any plant. A key factor 
is the interdependence of parts and as- 
sembly plants of course, which the union 
recognizes fully. 


Contract Brings Compensation Demands 


One reason for the union’s rush to pro- 
claim ratification of the agreement is 
the supposition idle workers will be en- 
titled to unemployment compensation 
payments at that juncture. In fact, a UAW 
attorney gave the opinion such payments 
should be started as of the date of the 
signing of the agreement by the corpo- 
ration and the International. Unquestion- 
ably the resources of a heavy percentage 
of GM workers were being stretched 
beyond their elastic limit and it will be 
at least a week after start of work before 
wage payments resume, so the problem 
of immediate and extra cash is pressing. 


The UAW was able to solicit around 
$600,000 in donations, including two of 
$100,000 each from other CIO units, 
the Clothing Workers and the Steelwork- 
ers, but spread this over 175,000 strikers 
and there is about $3.50 each, or the 
price of one day’s food. 

Many problems are confronting GM 
plant managers, in addition to negotiating 
remaining differences with unions. In the 
first place, a considerable but still un- 
determined number of men probably have 
taken other jobs, or started their own 
businesses. The unfortunate part is that 
this group represents a high-grade strata 
of labor, since in a long strike, the able 
and resourceful employees are the first 
to step out and figure some way to main- 
tain a living, while the dullards and 
perpetual grievance-bleaters sit around 
and do nothing. 

In the second place, it is believed ill 
feelings between those who supported 


il 


the strike and those who wanted to return 
to work will persist for a long time. One 
group charges the other with unnecessar- 
ily prolonging the tieup, while the other 
charges its opponents with disloyalty to 
the union. Contention of this sort is not 
settled by ratification of an agreement 
which brings no gains not enjoyed by 
other automobile workers who have not 
endured a withering strike. 

Furthermore, there still remains the 
unanswered matter of productivity, and 
some supervisory forces must feel little 
has been gained in the new contract 
which avoids any mention of company 
security in the form of guarantees of un- 
restricted output and an end to wikdcat 
strikes. 

These are some of the pessimistic fac- 
tors. On the credit side, it must be ree- 
ognized GM, by sticking to its principles, 
won out against union attempts to usurp 
management functions and to dietate pre- 
duction and price policies. This alone 
may have been worth the fight, not only 
for GM but for other industries as well. 
As far as the tools and the materials of 
production are concerned, the position 
of the corporation is most comfortable, 
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SPEEDS PAINT DRYING: An assembly line installation of infra-red ovens 

that reduces the time of paint touchup processes by two-thirds has just 

been revealed by Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind. The 32-foot ovens, 

each containing 800 lamps on 20 different parallel circuits, are operated 

to dry primer coats of paint. Enamel is then applied and the surface baked 
in a conventional steam tunnel oven 
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AMMUNITION FOR FOOD BATTLE: 


Where bomber parts were stored 
during the war, these parts for agricultural machinery are inventoried at 

Willow Run. They are handlebar bases for the Graham-Paige Rototiller 
farm machine which prepares ground for planting in a single operation 








and a quick return to profitable operating 
levels is dependent only upon adjustment 
of labor strains. Up to the time of the 
strike, passenger car assemblies had to- 
taled 24,468 in the five divisions—2481 
at Buick, 1205 at Cadillac, 12,776 at 
Chevrolet, 3956 at Oldsmobile and 4050 
at Pontiac. 


Of the five, Oldsmobile should be the 
first to return to normal, thanks to an 
unusual agreement with the union local 
which permitted a force of around 800 
to re-enter the plant some ten days be- 
fore the strike was settled to undertake 
preparatory work which would facilitate 
a quick start on car assemblies. 

Looking back to the early days of the 
GM strike and negotiations preceding it, 
a controversial issue was a report issued 
by the Department of Commerce and 
apparently endorsed by Secretary Wallace 
purporting to show the automotive in- 
dustry could pay 15 per cent higher wages 
in 1946 and another 10 per cent in 
1947, and, without raising prices, still 
realize greater than prewar profits. The 
report was transmitted to John Snyder 
of the OWMR, forming the basis of an 
extensive memorandum from this agency 
in the same tenor. It was also forwarded 
to the President who doubtless used it as 
the basis for his subsequent wage-price 
recommendations. It was vigorously pro- 
tested by industry spokesmen who called 
upon the secretary for the supporting 
data used in fashioning the report. No 
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such data ever were forthcoming, the 
OWMR memorandum basing its conten- 
tions on such nebulous factors as reduc- 
tion of overtime, downgrading and re- 
peal of corporation excess profits taxes. 
All of these were thoroughly discredited 
in a brief issued by General Motors on 
Nov. 7. 


As recently as March 1, the automobile 
industry asked Secretary Wallace again 
to correct public misunderstanding caused 
by his November analysis, and finally, 
four months after the harm had been 
done, the secretary issued a statement 
saying the calculations were only “an 
initial effort to develop statistical methods 
and technics to determine and _ project 
cost, price and profit relationships under 
varying assumptions as to volume of pro- 
duction and sales.” Acknowledging in- 
herent uncertainties in such projections, 
he added, “they were not intended, nor 
should they have been regarded, as of- 
ficial forecasts of costs, prices or profits 
for the automobile industry or for indus- 
try as a whole.” 


The entire analysis was the work of 
one Harold Wein of the Department of 
Justice who batted it out in his spare 
time and turned it over to the Commerce 
Department for editing and release. At 
best the material was only pseudo-scien- 
tific, The coincidence of its timing is too 
remarkable to have been anything but 
deliberate, and the report seems to have 
accomplished its nefarious purpose. Its 


cost to the country will be staggering, 
and industry will await with interest the 
next “release” from the Commerce De- 
partment on its $2 million appropriation 
for this sort of thing. 

Removal of OPA ceiling prices on all 
parts going into truck manufacture as 
original equipment, with the exception 
of tires, batteries, radios and steel cast- 
ings, dislodges a barrier which has be- 
come frightening to truck manufacturers 
who found their suppliers refusing to ac- 
cept business under the old price sched- 
ule. The OPA said the change was made 
to relieve the great burden placed on 
its clerical staff, and this is probably as 
good an official reason as any, Retention 
of ceilings on truck parts which had 
been removed last fall from passenger 
car parts made little sense. Even now, 
ceilings still are in force on parts made 
for service and replacement purposes, 
which means that about the only way 
manufacturers can now furnish service 
parts is to buy them as original equip- 
ment, mark the price down to the ceiling 
level, and absorb the resultant loss. 


Dealers Face Another Cut 


The OPA has stepped into more boiling 
water by informing automobile dealers 
they will be expected to absorb another 
2 per cent in their discounts as a result 
of a proposed 2.6 per cent increase to be 
allowed manufacturers to cover increases 
in wages. The price agency called a dealer 
advisory committee meeting on four-day 
notice and caught representatives flat- 
footed. The current increase is said not 
to reflect further increases which might 
be caused by higher steel prices, higher 
parts prices and the like, and there is 
no guarantee dealers will not be asked 
to absorb further price adjustments. The 
National Automobile Dealers Association 
says it is determined to do everything 
possible to prevent this “grossly unfair 
action” and “will fight to the last ditch 
with every means it can muster.” 

This is just another inevitable result 
of government efforts to force wage and 
cost increases to be absorbed out of pre- 
sumed profits. Admittedly it will not 
work, but the only recourse left for Wash- 
ington is to ask Economic Stabilizer 
Bowles to prepare another castigation of 
those “greedy and irresponsible interests.” 

Revision of Ford plans to introduce 
1947 models this fall has been confirmed 
by J. R. Davis, sales manager, who said 
specifically, “It would be unfair to the 
public to shut down our plants the sev- 
eral weeks needed for model changes this 
fall. It probably will be sometime after 
the first of the year before we discon- 
tinue 1946 models.” Mr. Davis indicated 
similar statements may be expected from 
other producers. 
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In designing die castings, take advan- 
tage of the ductility of zinc alloys by 
bending or forming after casting. This 
ductility makes it possible to shape in- 
tegral flanges to curving contours, to 
bend hollow arms, to spin out under- 
cuts, to upset odd projections or to 
twist parts of the casting through 90° 
or more. 

The step-by-step drawing above il- 
lustrates how the ductility of zinc die 
casting alloys was employed to good 
advantage in the production of a hal- 
yard snap hook. (1) The hook is cast 
with a bent angle (see arrow) to permit 
coring of the slotted shank and the 


*A special spacer coating on the shank is removed in a tumbling machine after the swivet 
is cast around it, The shank is then free to rotate in the swivel. The manufacturer of this 
assembly has applied for a patent on this method of fastening. 
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subsequent insertion of a die cast bolt 
(2). The shank end of the hook is then 
placed in a die and the swivel is cast 
around it* (3). After insertion of the 
bolt and a spring, the hook is heated 
and then straightened (4) in a punch 
press. A die cast ring completes the 
assembly (5). 

Additional data on bending and 
forming appear in our booklet “De- 
signing For Die Casting.” To insure 
that you will get the most from your 
die casting dollar, ask us—or your die 
casting source —for a copy of this 
booklet. 
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ALASKA 


Basic Transportation System First 
Need For Industrializing Alaska 


WARTIME plans to industrialize Alas- 
ka and build up a large populat:on there 
are unlikely to come to early fruition. 
While that territory is incredibly rich 
in resources of many different kinds, 
many things will have to be done be- 
fore it is ripe for full exploitation, In 
the meantime, Alaska’s economy will 
grow, and many businessmen will find 
opportunity there. But, unless the nation 
takes the situation in hand and removes 
the many hindrances to expansivn of 
Alaska’s economy, and does a big job 
at the expense of the taxpavers in gen- 
eral, it will be many years before Alas- 
ka has the population and rounded-out 
industries considered essential to making 
that area an adequate defense bastion 
in the north Pac‘fic. 

These are the principal conclusions in 
a House Territories Committee report 
on a trip which 13 of its members made 
to Alaska last summer. Alaska, with an 
area app*ox:mately one-fifth that of the 
United States, they found, has a popu- 
lation of approximately 80000, about 
45 per cent of which is composed of 
native Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos, The 
white residents, although of good Amer- 
ican stock, number only 36,000. Not only 
are they scattered thinly over immense 


Built as a wartime measure, the 
Alcan highway may help in the de- 
velopment of Alaska. At left 
above, Army trucks are hauling 
supplies to northern outposts 


Pipe for the line from Whitehorse, 

Yukon, to Norman Wells, subarc- 

tic oil field, moves north on the 
Alcan highway 
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Rail, water and highway facilities, co-ordinated with air trans- 
portation, essential to development of northern territory. War- 
time plans to build up large population unlikely to come to early 
fruition, but considerable opportunity is offered for business 


distances, but it is exceedingly difficult 
to get from one place to another. 

“The first and foremost need in Alas- 
ka is a basic transportation system, to 
include rail, highway and water trans- 
portation facilities, and these should be 
co-ordinated with air transportation,” 
says the report. “In order for such fa- 
cilities to be of great value in develop- 
ing Alaska they must offer rates low 
enough to make such facilities available 
to persons of moderate means. With this 
basic need supplied, Alaska’s population 
and conditions generally within the ter- 
ritory should take on a normal. healthy 
and continuing growth. Other improve- 
ments and developments would then 
naturally follow in sequence. The lack 
of such a system now effectively pre- 
cludes economic utilization of many of 
the territory’s resources and the estab- 
lishing of an industrial basis for a larger 
population which is needed for the 
realization of a sound economy and a 
well-rounded social and political de- 
velopment.” 

The committee found a most dis- 
couraging transportation situation. Be- 
cause southeastern Alaska consists mostly 
of islands and a narrow strip of seacoast 
backed by difficult mountain chains, the 
most important single element of trans- 
portation in that vital area is the coastal 
steamship service “which at the present 
time is inadequate, irregular and ex- 
cessively costly both for passengers and 


freight. This is likewise true of the 
steamship service between the United 
States and southeastern Alaska and be- 
tween southeastern Alaska and the main 
body of Alaska.” 

Furthermore, says the report, “the 
only regularly scheduled steamsh'p serv- 
ice in southeastern Alaska at present is 
by foreign vessels which operate pri- 
marily to serve fore:gn interests and 
which give only secondary or incidental 
service to American interests. It was 
necessary for the committee to travel 
on such foreign vessels in going to Alas- 
ka. Every American using th’s service 
has to clear through foreign customs, 
and again clear through American cus- 
toms before entering Alaska or before 
again entering the States. This is a very 
distasteful barrier to proper relations, 
and one that should be overcome or 
removed.” 

The government-owned railroad _ in 
Alaska is a fine property but it has only 
about 500 miles of track, and operates 
at an extremely high level of rates and 
fares. There are some fine gravel high- 
ways but they provide access to very 
limited areas. The Haines cut-off from 
southeastern Alaska through Canada to 
Fairbanks was built for military pur- 
poses and now is closed. The Alaska 
Highway to Dawson Creek, Canada, on 
which we spent $100 million so far has 
been open only to military travel. If these 
roads are opened to civilians, and are 


Railway transportation meets unusual difficulties in Alaska, due to weather 

conditions and to the steep grades. Three engines are used to haul a load up 

the slopes of Skagway on the White Pass & Yukon line. Shot at left below was 
made 14 miles north of Skagway 


Modern transportation in the form of heavy trucks has invaded the Yukon terri- 


tory, but the old means of traveling by dog sled still is in use. NEA photos 


supplemented by regular, adequate and 
economical steamsh'p service between 
Seattle and various Alaskan ports, the 
foundation will have been laid for in- 
dustrializing Alaska and increasing its 
population. 


Air transportation is widely used in 
Alaska but is very expensive. “At pres- 
ent but one air line is operating and the 
fares are about three times those in the 
States.” The report recommends that 
the Civil Aeronautics Administrat:on 
study this situation and bring about a 
reduction in rates through stimulating 
competition in air transport. In this con- 
nection the report makes mention of the 
great importance of Alaskan airfields in 
connection with air transportation to 
Siberia and Russia. It also bears in mind 
the importance of airfields and commer- 
cial airlines in rounding out the useful- 
ness of our military bases in Alaska. The 
report recommends that the telephone 
system which we constructed alongside 
the military highway from Dawson 
Creek to Fairbanks be made available 
for civilian use. Also, the oil pipeline 
along this road should be made available 
to civilian needs. 

While we have only scratched the 
surface in the programs of exploration 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey, the presence of 
important mineral deposits has been un- 
covered. “Among the important mineral 
products of Alaska are coal, copper, sil 
ver, lead, platinum, zinc, mercury, an- 
timony, chromite, oil and tin.” Gold min- 
ing still is the second industry in the 
territory. The great new future of Alas- 
ka, the report says, may be in oil. The 
Navy is actively investigating petroleum 
reserve No. 4, some 35,000 square miles 
at the northwest tip of the continent. A 
large oil company is about to embark 
on a big-scale exploratory program in 
Alaska. 

The No, 1 industry continues to be 
fishing and fish processing, and salmon 
now is canned in over 100 separate 
plants. In addition to salmon and hali- 
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but, whose pack can be increased with- 
out depleting the supply, there are many 
varieties of valuable food fish in Alas- 
kan waters which so far have not been 
fished commercially. Better utilization 
of the waste products of the fishing in- 
dustry, now mostly discarded, is on the 
threshold. “One reduction plant now 
operates at Ketchikan on the waste prod- 
ucts of the several salmon canneries lo- 
cated there, producing fish oil and fer- 
tilizer. Other such plants should be 
opened to prevent the present great 
waste of valuable products.” 

Alaska has enormous reserves of high- 
grade timber and there are now several 
modern sawmills in operation. This is 
an industry susceptible of great expan- 
sion if a solution is provided to the pres- 
ent problem of high transpertation costs. 
In addition to the timber, there are ex- 
tensive water power resources tu ™p- 
port diversified activities in the timber 
areas. “The most promising early large- 
scale development,” says the report, “is 
expected to be the establishment of a 
pulp and paper industry. It is estimated 
that the forests of Alaska can supply, 
on a sustained basis, approximately one- 
fourth of the total national requirements 
for newsprint.” 

Third most valuable industry in Alas- 
ka continues to be fur production and 
this is growing rapidly as trapping is 
augmented by fur farming. Not only is 
the climate ideal for this purpose but 
food for the animals, particularly fish 
products, is inexpensive. The University 
of Alaska has under way an _ experi- 
mental program to promote this industry. 


Alaska To Be Important Playground 


The committee—provided that present 
transportation difficulties are solved, and 
transportation be made available on reg- 
ular and adequate schedules, and at 
reasonable rates—sees Alaska as one of 
our important future playgrounds, The 
scenic grandeur, and the fine hunting 
and fishing, combine with the invigorat- 
ing summer climate to provide attrac- 
tions to increasing thousands. The re- 
port predicts a big increase in the num- 
ber of hotels and lodges in the terri- 
tory, with an accompanying expansion 
in many service lines of business. The 
report makes clear that whereas much 
of the food utilized in Alaska is im- 
ported from the United States, there 
is a large acreage of potential fertile 
farm land with a growing and harvest 
season of well over 100 days. 

The committee concludes with the 
opinion that “important gains in popula- 
tion can be expected in the years imme- 
diately ahead,” and that the federal gov- 
ernment should take an active part in the 
economic development of Alaska. But it 
finds that many of the factors need care- 
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ful study. “We hope to work with the 
citizens of Alaska in a continuing effort 
to recommend and enact legislation 
which is in the best interests of the 
territory and which will aid opening up 
and developing this great section of our 
country.” 

Alaskan Delegate E. L. Bartlett, who 
made the trip with the House Commit- 
tee on Territories, told Stee. that 
businessmen and manufacturers who con- 
template going into business in Alaska 
should read the new book, “Opportunity 
in Alaska,” written by George Sund- 
borg, and published by The Macmillan 
Co., New York. This book, said Mr. 
Bartlett, gives an accurate picture of 
the needs in the territory for such es- 
tablishments as ship repair yards, and 
small boat building and repair plants, 
and miscellaneous repair and mainte- 
nance shops. 

Still available to businessmen who 
» ant to know about opportunities in 
Alaska is the booklet entitled “Small 
Business Possibilities in Alaska.” Copies 
may be had from the Government Print- 
ing Office. This contains a report by 
Maury Maverick, then head of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., following a 
trip to the territory. Mr, Maverick listed 
the following plants as among Alaska’s 
needs: 

Sawmills, shingle mills, creosoting 
plants, machine shops, sheet metal shops, 
foundries, forge shops, small boat plants, 
concrete products plants, brick and clay 
products plants, chemical plants, ware- 
housing and cold storage plants, quick- 
freeze lockers, boat yards and marine 
railways, also restaurants and a host of 
other service establishments. 


Panama Plans Electrical, 
Radio Station Additions 


Panama is making comprehensive 
plans for installing modern electric and 
radio equipment in the immediate future, 
according to reports from that country 
by American official observers. 

Equipment for a new radio station 
already has arrived at Panama City, 
it is stated, and awaits only completion 
of the building for housing the trans- 
mitter and control equipment. 

Modern apparatus, electrically oper- 
ated, will replace the present system of 
acetylene lighthouses along both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts ig Panama, 
it is further stated. An unusual feature 
of the program is the plan for running 
the lighting system by batteries con- 
trolled by solar relay, which will shut 
off the light when the rays of the sun 
strike the lighthouse. 

The plan for a modern electric power 
plant to cost $1,200,000 to furnish elec- 


tric current to suburban areas of Panama 
City, calls for its installation this year. 
Equipment and parts are to arrive in 
Panama in September, but construction 
of building will be launched in June, 
so that the plant, with two 2000 kw 
units, is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion by the end of the year. 


Report Shows Brazil's Iron 
And Steel Imports from U.S. 


Iron and steel imports into Brazil from 
the United States during the first nine 
months of 1945, with total imports in 
parentheses, included: Iron bars and 
rods, 3143 metric tons (3144 metric 
tons); iron strips, 821 tons (841 tons); 
iron sheets and plates, 8756 tons (8759 
tons); steel bars and rods, 21,332 tons 
(22,001 tons). 

Steel strips, 6946 tons (7107) tons); 
steel sheets and plates, 29,173 tons (29,- 
414 tons); angles and tees, 6613 tons 
(8624 tons); tin plate sheets, 42,124 
tons (42,124 tons); rails, light and heavy, 
66,305 tons (67,707 tons). 

Total value of the items imported from 
the United States during the period was 
442,278,000 cruzeiros, and total imports 
were reported to be valued at 460,918,- 
000 cruzeiros. 


Plans Hydroelectric Power 
Project in Brazilian River 


Brazilian authorities are making plans 
to parallel the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty development in the United States in 
their Sao Francisco river of Brazil, at 
the Paulo Alfonso Falls. 

The potential hydroelectric energy 
there, it is estimated, is 608,000 horse- 
power, or 448,000 kilowatts, which can 
be made available to Brazilian indus- 
tries in the northeastern part of the 
country, and will. open a vast irrigation 
possibility, 


Chilean Need for Textile 
Machines Reported Urgent 


Chilean textile mills are virtually all 
in need of new equipment, according to 
a survey reported to this country through 
the Department of Commerce. The short- 
age is said to be responsible for the 
country’s inability to meet its textile re- 
quirements, 


Two Ecuador Cities To Get 
Automatic Phone Systems 


The gcovernment of Ecuador has 
awarded a contract to a Swedish com- _ 
pany for installation of automatic tele- 
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STRIPPED FACTORY: General view of large rubber factory at Mukden, 


Manchuria, after being stripped by the Russians. 
the walls in order to remove all usable machinery. NEA photo 





Holes were blasted in 








phone systems in Quito and Guayaquil, 
according to a report to the United 
States. 

Each city will have an initial installa- 
tion of 90,000 lines, with capacity for 
a substantial increase when required. 
The program will require about two 
years for completion, it is stated. 


Brazil May Obtain Textile 
Plant Equipment in U. S. 


Brazilian interests are reported to be 
considering the possibility of importing 
equipment from the United States for 
textile factories now contemplated in the 
country. 

The program envisioned includes five 
or possibly six plants to be constructed 
over a 10-year period, work on the first 
to begin this year. Each factory is to con- 
tain up to 10,000 spindles, and the neces- 
sary washing and scouring equipment. 


Pipe and Bolt Threading 
Machines Wanted in Brazil 


Brazil offers a market for various 
pipe and bolt threading machines, die 
stocks, etc., according to reports by 
American official observers from Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The yearly market includes 50 pipe 
and bolt threading machines, 1000 units 
of die stocks, 50 to 70 machine parts 
for screw machines, with a preference 
reported for tubular type threading dies. 
The country has one producer of pipe 
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and bolt threader machines, with an 
output estimated at 30 machines per 
year. 


New Zealand Reports U.S. 
Electrical Goods Shipments 


New Zealand imports of electrical 
goods from the United States had a value 
of £771,003, New Zealand currency, 
in the first ten months of 1945, ac- 
cording to an American trade survey 
just reported. Imports include the fol- 
lowing: Wireless apparatus, £194,083; 
electrical apparatus, £523,914;  insu- 
lated cable and wire, £53,006. 


Number of French Vehicles 


Declines Over 50 Per Cent 


The 1,850,000 motor vehicles in 
France in 1938 have been reduced over 
50 per cent, according to foreign press 
reports which estimate the number of 
private cars in January, 1946, at 380,- 
000 (compared with 1,400,000 before the 
war) and the number of trucks and vans 
at 230,000 (compared with the prewar 
430,000), according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce. Plans for 
1946 include production of some 116,- 
550 vehicles, including 73,000 cars to 
carry freight, for which about 314,000 
metric tons of ferrous metals will be re- 
quired. 

Forty types of cars will be manu- 
factured instead of the 136 types made 
in the prewar period, «nd manufacture 


will be organized into seven groups, 
each specializing in a few types. 

In addition to purchases of allied 
military vehicles and the transfer of a 
number of motor vehicles from Ger- 
many, orders have been placed in North 
America for about 45,000 motor vehicles. 


Easily-Machined Conical 
Ingots Used by Germans 


A novel feature of steelmaking prac- 
tice observed by a United States in- 
vestigator at the Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke, German steel mill, is the casting 
of truncated conical ingots. The Germans 
claim that making cone-shaped ingots 
facilitates subsequent machine turning 
and eliminates the chipping and grinding 
operations usually necessary on billets 
rolled from ingots. 

Annealing is required for ingots that 
are to be machine turned. For this 
purpose, the Edelstahlwerke uses a long, 
continuous, gas-fired, car bottom anneal- 
A battery of lathes for 
ingots also is re- 


ing furnace. 
rough turming the 
quired, 


New Tractor Is Reported 
Developed in Russia 


Development of a new tractor com- 
bining some of the advantages of the 
tank, the auto and the tractor, is re- 
ported from abroad, based on Russian 
reports. 

The new apparatus is described as 
having a load capacity of two tons, a 
tractive force of 8 tons, and a maximum 
speed on good roads of 37 kilometers. 
The tractor is said to be a product of 
a Soviet plant that turned out self- 
propelled guns during the war. 


British Textile Machinery 
Firms’ Deliveries Reported 


Deliveries by British firms manufac- 
turing textile machinery totaled £681,- 
000 in the last half of 1945. More than 
half of this total was for export, ac- 
cording to a report on the progress of 
reconversion in that country received re- 
cently in Washington. 


Farm Machinery Imports 
In Ireland Reported 


Irish imports of agricultural machinery 
for the first ten months of 1945 totaled 
£396,098, according to American 
sources in Dublin. Imports include 367 
complete agricultural machines and 282 
tractors in October; and for the ten- 
month period, 3485 agricultural ma- 
chines and 981 tractors. 
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Samuel C. Avallone, who joined the 


Spencer Wire Co., West Brookfield, 
Mass., as a sales engineer on fine wire 
specialties in 1944, recently was promot- 
ed to ¢eneral manager of sales and chief 
metallurgist of the company. 
—o— 

J. Adams Holbrook 
named to the staff of Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester, Mass. Mr. Hol- 
brook is a graduate of Worcester Psly- 


recently was 


technic Institute, and since graduating in 
1939 has served as an instructor in that 
school’s Washburn shops, 

—o— 

W. A. Haven, vice president, K. A. 
Barron and FE. H. Collister, Arthur G. 
McKee & Co., Cleveland, are en route to 
China where they will serve in a consult- 
ing eapacity for the National Resources 
Commission of China for the next few 
months. W. C. Buell Tr. and J. H. 
Bodie, also of the McKee company, have 
left for India to be gone for 6 to 8 
months. 

jonigils 

S. R. Hiner Sr, has succeeded Leonard 
Gerhardt as superintendent of the Balti- 
more plant, National Can Corp. 


—()—. 


Clinton E, Stryker, formerly vice pres- 
ident and assistant to the president, 
Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has 
been elected president and general man- 
ager, Adel Precision Products Corp., 


Burbank, Calif. 


—_—)— 
Charles R. Reeves, with Kalamazoo 


Stove & Furnace Co., Kalamazoo, 





CHARLES R. REEVES 





Mich., since 1942, has been named works 
manager. Mr. Reeves formerly was pro- 
duction engineer with Associated En- 
gineers, Ft. Wayne, Ind., production 
manager, Rayon Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, and earlier was associated with 
Link-Belt Co., at Indianapolis. 
esl 

H, O. Pihl has keen elected to suc- 
ceed his father, O. F. Pihl, as secretary- 
treasurer, Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee. 
The elder Mr. Pihl, with the company 
more than 40 years, continues as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Paul M. 
Haack is assistant secretary-treasurer, 
Louis Allis Jr., sales manager and mem- 
ber cf the board, E. J. Taylor, assis‘ant 
sales manager, Frank O. Kovich, works 
manager, and Roy Schneider, superin- 
tendent. 

—o— 

Joseph F. Heil has been elected presi- 
dent, Heil Co., Milwaukee, succcedinz 
his father, Julius P. Heil, founder and 
president for many years, who retains 
his position as treasurer and member of 
the board. Joseph Heil has been ex- 
ecutive vice president of the company 
since 1938, joining the company in 1923. 
He is a director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. 

jaa 

Carl E. Jones has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, Agsloy Tubing 
Co., with headquarters at the company’s 
plant in Springfield, O. 

Ar ER 

L. R. Rothenberger has been appoint- 
ed general sales manzger, Doall Co., 
Minneapolis and DesPlaines, Tl. Mr. 





L. R. ROTHENBERGER 


Rothenberger, associated with the com- 
pany 7 years, has been active in its sales 
program for the past 3 years. 

—o— 

G. Gordon Lloyd has been named 
general superintendent of the Buffalo 
plant, Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., to succeed 
Alvin F. Franz, who has been named 

orks manager at Pueblo, Colo. 

—o— 

Charles F. Hauck has been placed in 
charge of the special department to 
handle problems of industrial waste and 
stream pollution recently established by 
Hall Laboratories Inc., Pittsbur.h. 

ae 

Francis H. Beaupre and Bruno II. 
Ramthun have been added to the staff of 
the application engineering department, 
Wheelco Instruments Co., Chicago. 

——o-— 

Jchn Smyly has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, J. M. Dalzlish & 
Co., St. Paul, manufacturers of metal 
products for the home, farm and indus- 
try. Mr. Smyly joined the Dalclish 
company in January, 1944, as an engi- 
neer, serving in that capacity until the 
end of the war. 

Bilecin 

P. J. Patton Jr. has been appointed re- 
gional manager, Industrial Division, 
Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. 
J., and his territory includes: Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis and Cleveland. He 
will make his headquarters in Chicago. 

—o— 

F. J. Hoenigmann, for the past 6 years 
executive vice president and general man- 
ager, Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, 
has been elected executive vice president, 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 

ui 

Edward S. Perot has been elected 
president, Ford Instrument Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., a subsidiary of Sperry 
Corp. Mr. Perot is a director of the 
company and is assistant to the presi- 
dent of Sperry. 

—o— 

Thomas F. O’Brien has been appoint- 
ed metallurgist, Kali Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. O’Brien will have charge of 
sales and engineering on the metallur- 
gical chemicals manufactured by that 
company. 

nals 

William H. Hugus has been appointed 
manager of sales, Caspers Tin Plate Co., 
Chicago. Formerly he was associated 
with the Tin Plate Division, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

—o— 

E. C. Conary has become affiliated 
with the department of engineering re- 
search, National Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago. Since graduation from Missouri 
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Why do it the hard way ? 


JUst snap On a SPEED NUT ! 




















A SPEED NUT CASE HISTORY 


One car builder used four welding 
machines to attach cage nuts on fender 
stampings for head lamp assembly. 
Three men were needed for each 
machine... one hauled stampings 
from the press department and two 
more wrestled the stampings and loca- 
ted them in fixtures on the welder. 
Because of all this handling, stamp- 
ings were frequently damaged. And 
after painting, threads had to be re- 
tapped. 

Changing to self-retaining Speed 
Nuts radically reduced the costs of 
this operation! Two men now do this 
work on a conveyor and quickly snap 
the Speed Nuts into place by hand. 
We will be glad to give you complete 
details of this case history on request. 

* * * 
In Canada: Wallace Barnes Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 
In England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., London 


In France: Aerocessoires Simmonds, S.A., Paris 
in Australia: Simmonds Aerocessories, Pty. Ltd., Melbourne 







SPEED NUTS 
eliminate handling, 
of material 
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“U" TYPE SPEED NUT SNAPPED 
BY HAND INTO BOLT 
RECEIVING POSITION 



























Time was when the only way to fasten a nut in place for blind 
location assembly was to weld, rivet or clinch a cage nut over 
the bolt hole. This anchored the nut. . . but man, what a job 
it was! 

Changing to Speed Nuts really simplifies this type of opera- 
tion! Effort is reduced to a fraction — hands freed for more 
productive work. Welding machines eliminated. Less floor space 
needed. And, there is less handling and easier final assembly. 
You get all this plus a better finished product because the 
spring tension lock of Tinnerman Speed Nuts prevents vibra- 
tion loosening. 

There are many types of self-retaining Speed Nuts... all 
designed to drastically reduce the cost of blind location fasten- 
ing. Let us show you how they can be used on your product 
to effect really worth-while savings. Send in your assembly 
details today! 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 


2039 FULTON ROAD «+ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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MORE THAN 3000 


SHAPES AND SIZES 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








GEORGE B. CUSHING 


School of Mines and Metallurgy, Rolla, 
Mo., in 1942, Mr. Conary has been chief 
chemist, cast armor plant. American 
Stee! Foundries at East Chicago, Ind., 
research metallurgist at 
research laboratory in 


and foundry 

the company’s 

East Chicago. 
nani 

George B. Cushing has been named 
manager of sales promotion, National 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Cushing has 
been sales promotion manager for A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, for the past 17 
years. A. P. Colby continues as adver- 
tising manager of National Supply Co. 

—o— 

Dr. Jerome C. Hunsaker has been 
elected to the board of directors, Sperry 
Corp., New York,-to succeed O. Max 
Gardner, new undersecretary of the 
United States Treasury Department. 

—o— 

Dr. Paul O. Powers has been named to 
the staff of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O. Dr. Powers will aid in 
research on plastics, organic coatings, 
synthetic resins, plasticizers and other 
phases of synthetic chemistry. 

uy Ete 

David E. Lukens has been appointed 
engineering representative, Autogiro Co. 
of America, Philadelphia. He will con- 
tinue also as sales engineer for the Sum- 
merill Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 

—o— 

F. B. Hornibrook has been appointed 
assistant director of research, Master 
Builders Co., Cleveland. Since 1930, Mr. 
Hornibrook served as assistant to section 
chief of the Cement and Concreting Ma- 
terials Section, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, 

aS 

Leonard M. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed manager of the newly estab- 
lished works laboratories, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O. Joseph C. Herbert has 
been named factory manager of the com- 
pany’s recently acquired tire plant at 
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RICHARD H. WHERRY 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. Stanley W. Caywood, 
general manager of the company’s for- 
eign activities, has been named president, 
International B. F. Goodrich Co., which 
will have headquarters in Akron. 

elimi 

Richard H, Wherry has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer, Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Division, Weatherhead Co., Cleve- 
land. Mr. Wherry formerly was assist- 
ant to the chief engineer, Liquefied Pe- 
troleum Gas Division, Skelly Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

—o— 

Frank G. Moore, traffic manager, Co- 
lumbia Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., and the Southern Al- 
kali Corp., has been elected chairman of 


the traffic committee, Manufacturing 
Chemists Association of the United 
States. 


—-O--- 

W. S. Colson, St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative by Gibson 
Electric Co., Pittsburgh. His territory 
includes Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. 

= 

Walter E. Brian, for several years ad- 
vertising and sales promotion manager, 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, 


Ill., has joined the staff of Gebhardt & 


Brockson Inc., Chicago, advertising 
agency, as account executive. 
—o— 

Raymond W. Andrews, formerly a 
commander in the Navy, las been ap- 
pointed merchandising manager in the 
Radio Division, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts Inc., Ipswich, Mass. 

—o—- 

William H. Thomas Jr. has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Pressure Castings 
Inc., Cleveland. 

ileal pana 

Alvin L. Krieg has joined the public 
relations department, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland. From 1941 to 1943 
Mr. Krieg served with the public rela- 


J. B. CONNALLY 


tions department of the Army Ordnance 
office in Cleveland, and in August, 1948, 
went into the Army, serving with the 
Ninth Army headquarters in France, Bel- 
gium and Germany. 

om 

J. B. Connally, who has served for 33 
years as manager of purchases and 
traffic, Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
retired from active service March 15. 
Mr. Connally joined the Mesta company 
43 years ago. He is succedeed by Rus- 
sell Clarkson who has been with the 
company 29 years. 

—o— 

W. Art Mankey has returned to Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, Calif., after 
an absence of 20 years, as assistant to 
the president. Mr. Mankey will act as 
co-ordinator of aircraft engineering and 
experimental manufacturing departments. 

idly 

Vincent R. Kelly, Indianapolis, has 
been appointed by Udylite Corp., De- 
troit, as sales engineer for the Indiana 
territory. 


oe ee 
Richard G. Taylor, secretary, Scaife 
Co., Oakmont, Pa., has resigned, effective 
April 1, to become general manager, 
Harris Calorific Sales Co. of St. Lonis. 
distributors of gas welding and cutting 
equipment. 
wiillins 
Walter C. Weed has been elected pres- 
ident, Weed & Co., Buffalo, succeeding 
the late Shelton Weed. 
oe, ea 
Ferd Luyben, formerly tool superin- 
tendent, Ft. Wayne, Ind., works, Inter- 
national Harvester Co., is works manager 
of Weddell Tools Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
ae san 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced the following appointments: J. 
R. G. Harris, manager resistance weld- 
ing sales; D. S. Goebel, manager, mill 
products sales; G, E. McCulloch, man- 
ager, safety tool sales; F. C. Hawks, fieid 
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EASTERN STAINLESS 


STEEL COR? Tf oe 





Spring -Back? How much spring-back should we 
allow for in designing dies to dish 12-in. dia., ES 18-8 
(Type 302) reflector bowls 2 in. deep, from 10-gauge 
sheet? 


Best Finish for Drawing? What sheet finish 
is best for deep-drawing, and how can we obtain the 
highest drawn finish—without after-polishing—on heavy 
ES 18-8Lc (Type 304) hospital ware? 


Bending Cylinders? Can we form 3-ft. dia. 
cylinders in ES 12 Stainless plate (Type 410) on bend- 
ing rolls? Can it be done from the flat in one pass? 


Scratch Protection? what is the best way to 
protect polished Stainless sheet from scratching on a 
bending brake? 


Deep Spinning? can ES 18-81c sheet (Type 304) 
be spun deeper with a bar or roll spinning tool? What 
do you recommend as a lubricant and how should it 
be applied? 


How Many Operations? How many draws 
and reanneals will be necessary to cup an 8-in. dia. 
20-gauge shell 6-in. deep in ES 17 (Type 430) sheet? 


Down-to-earth problems like these are answered every day at 
Eastern. Your questions about handling Stainless . . . whether 
on deep drawing, spinning, bending, or any other method of 
fabrication . . . are invited. Send now for your copy of the all- 
inclusive catalog, ’’ Eastern Stainless Steel Sheets,’’ for many of 
the answers. And, if you need further or more specific informa- 
tion, get the answer from any of our 18 offices or distributors. 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 








PAUL K. POVLSEN 


Recently named vice president and general 
manager, Maguire Industries Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., noted in STEEL, March 4 issue, p. 116. 
engineer, mill products, with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, Al Jenss his been named 
manager of the licensing bureau. 
a 

Otto F. Seidenbecker has been elect- 
ed president, Stefco Steel Co., Michigan 
City, Ind. For the past 7 months Mr. 
Seidenbecker has been assistant to the 
Steel Service Co., 


president, Chicago 





CLEVE W. RITZ 


Who is in charge of the recent!y opened ware- 
house of Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co. ot Dayton, 
O., noted in STEEL, March 18 issue, p. 98. 


Chicago. In April, 1945, Mr. Seiden- 
becker resigned as vice president, Wis- 
consin Steel Co., Chicago, a subsidiary 
of International Harvester Co., with 
which he had been associated 32 years. 
—o— 

Roscoe M. Smith is superintendent of 
all village plants of the Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich., and not president as 





LARS E. EKHOLM 


Who has joined the metallurgical engineering 
staff, Climax Molybdenum Co., New York, 
and noted in STEEL, March 18, issue, p. 100. 


wis incorrectly stated in the March 18 
issue of StTeeL, p. 103. 
—— ¢ 
George D. Lain has been appointed re- 
search engineer of the Committee on 
Steel Pipe Research, American Iron & 
Steel Institute. Until recently, Mr. Lain 
was production manager, Consolidated 
Machine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





OBITUARIES... 


Brent Wiley, who retired recently as 
managing director, Association of Iron & 
Steel Engineers, died at Sarasota, Fla., 
March 19, 
Carnegie 


He had been associated with 
Steel Co., 
Morgan Co., 


Wellman-Seaver- 
Electric 
Corp., and became managing director 
of the association in 1936. 


Westinghouse 


Dicdbiow 

Frank Parker, 56, chairman, Iron & 
Steel Products Inc., Chicago, died March 
17 in that city. Mr. Parker was a past 
president of the Chicago chapter, In- 
stitute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc., and 
also had served as vice president of the 
national organization. Prior to found- 
ing Iron & Steel Products in 1930, Mr. 
Parker was president, Railway Car & 
Equipment Corp., Chicazo, and before 
that was associated with Republic Iron 
& Steel Corp. as assistant general super- 
intendent of its Western Division han- 
dling purchasing and operating details. 

dings 

Joseph W, McLean, who retired Nov. 
1, 1945 as president, Simonds Abrasive 
Co., Philadelphia, died in that city re- 
cently. Mr, McLean had been associated 
44 years with Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
parent company of the abrasive concern. 

—o— 

Walter. Hindley, 72, president and 

treasurer, Higdley Mfg. Co., Valley Falls, 
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R. L, died March 10. Mr. Hindley was 

manager of the organization from 1897 

to 1937 when he retired, c:rrying on as 

president and treasurer until his death. 
—o— 

Charles E. Van Norman, 86, chair- 
man of the board, Van Norman Co., 
Springfield., Mass., died at his home in 
that city recently. In 1882 Mr. Van 
Norman entered the business founded 
by his father, the Waltham Watch Tool 
Co., Waltham, Mass., which manufac- 
tured watchmakers’ lathes and _ tools. 
That company later discontinued watch 
tools to manufacture larger milling ma- 
chines. Mr. Van Norman served as pres- 
ident of the company from 1912 to 1940 
when he became chairman of the board. 

—o— 

Frank L. Boutet, 52, president and 
owner, Farnham Mfg. Co., Buffalo, died 
recently. 

—o— 

John Y. Sloan, 73, since 1928 vice 
president in charge of sales, Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, died 
March 13 in Highland Park, Ill. He had 
been associated with the company 45 
years, 

—o— 

Harry E. Hartman, with the Wire 
Branch of WPB, and the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration since 1941, died 
recently in Florida. Mr. Hartman, be- 
fore retiring several years ago, had been 


associated with the Indiana Steel & 
Wire Co., Muncie, Ind, 
—o— 

Clifford T. Ward, 55, superintendent 
of the rod and wire mill, Johnstown, 
Pa., plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., died 
March 11, at his home in that city. 

—o— 

Frank W. Chew, 42, president, Arrow 
Engineering Co., Hillside, N. J., died re- 
cently at his home in Orange, N. J. 

—o— 

Albert W. Balderson, 69, one of the 
original founders of the Beloit Foundry 
Co., Beloit, Wis., died recently in that 
city. 

—o— 

Frank Campsall, 62, a director of the 
Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., died 
March 16 in Savannah, Ga. Mr. Camp- 
sall joined the Ford company in 1912, 
later becoming general secretary to Mr. 
Ford. In 1943 he was named assistant 
general manager of the company. 

—o— 

William H. Hirst, 64, president of the 
H. & H. Scrap Iron & Metal Co., 
Wauwatosa, Wis., died March 11 in 
Pasadena, Calif. Mr. Hirst served as 
purchasing agent for the Rundle Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, for approximately 20 
years prior to organizing the H. & H. 
company in 1931 with A. J. Hammer- 
schlag. 
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Tin Stocks Drop 
As Imports 
Continue Light 


Although consumption in 1945 
was less than in 1944, stock 
piles continue decline. Balance 
not expected until late-1947 


ADDITIONAL relaxation of controls 
over consumption of tin cannot be pre- 
dicted, Civilian Production Administra- 
tion says, because the current prospects 
for additional new supplies during 1945 
are not bright and existing stocks will 
have to be spread over such time until 
there is a regular flow of metal from 
the Far East. 

Stocks of tin in the United States as 
of Jan. 1 totaled only 91,623 long tons 
compared with 107,212 tons as of Jan. 
1, 1945. Stocks at the beginning of the 
year included 68,026 tons of government 
stocks of which 32,536 tons were in the 
form of concentrates and 35 499, pig tin. 
Government stocks included 12,140 tons 
of Treasury and Navy reserve stocks 
which are not available for allocation. 
Privately-owned stocks amounted to 23,- 
597 tons of which 14,951 tons were pig 
tin and the balance in other forms, in- 
cluding small amounts of bar tin, anodes, 
powder, tin in process, and recoverable 
tin in alloy scrap. 


Consumption of tin in 1945 was about 
6600 tons less than in 1944, largely be- 
cause of a sharp curtailment of military 
consumption during the latter half of the 
year. For the first time since 1942 tin 
plate regained its lead as the chief cate- 
gory of consumption, while consumption 
in bronze is falling toward its normal 
peacetime rate. 


Unsettled Conditions Slow Production 


Prospects for supplies of tin are not 
firm beyond the first’ six months 
of 1946. During that time, the United 
States probably will receive about 15,000 
tons of tin in concentrates and about 
6650 tons of metal. During the second 
half of the year, CPA is not counting on 
more than 15,000 tons of tin in concen- 
trates and 6650 tons of metal. Only re- 
latively small tonnages were found in 
the Far Eastern areas and government 
reports show that production of concen- 
trates in Malaya during 1946 will not be 
more than about 12,300 tons. Produc- 
tion in the Netherlands East Indies prom- 
ises to be very small due to unsettled con- 
ditions in that area. Reports from Bolivia 
and Belgian Congo indicate that pro- 
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duction in these countries will be much 
less in 1946 than in 1945. Therefore, 
CPA predicts a new supply of tin from 
foreign sources of not more than 42,000 
tons in 1946. 

Balance between available supplies and 
demand is not indicated until sometime 
in late 1947 or 1948. Production of 
secondary pig tin declined 22 per cent last 
year, reflecting the greater use of lighter 
coatings and the decline in tin can collec- 
tions. Imports of tin declined from 36,544 
tons in 1944 to 33,529 in 1945, the latter 
including 25,984 tons from Bolivia and 
7401 from Belgian Congo. 

Based on present restrictions, consump- 
tion of virgin pig tin in 1946 is estimated 
at 65,000 tor:s compared with 58,620 tous 
in the previous year. Compared with 
an estimated new supply of 42.090 tons, 
this indicates a deficit of 23,000 tons, or 
withdrawal from stocks at the rate of 
nearly 2000 tons per month. The net 
reserve stock at the end of 1946 is esti- 
mated at only about 15,000 tons. At 
1946 rates of withdrawal, this amount 
would last to just about midyear of 1947. 


Dutch Tin Output To Be 
Upped by 4 New Dredges 


Production of Banka and _ Billiton 
tin this year, largely as a_ result of 
American assistance, is expected to he 
somewhere between 6000 and 10,000 
tons. With further help from this coun- 
try the produetion of those two areas 
should reach a level of somewhere he- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 tons annually. 
Achievement of this enlarged output 
from the Dutch East Indies is expect- 
ed to be reached about the middle of 
1947 on the assumption thit four new 
dredges will be put into operation about 
that time, 

Two of these dredges are being built 


in Holland, and two are being built by 
Bucyrus Erie Co., South Milwaukee, 
Wis. The two dredges being built 
here were procured by a Dutch interest, 
Mining Equipment Co., New York, and 
represent an outlay of $3,700,000. It 
is hoped that these two dredges can be 
shipped in December of this year. 

Rehabilitation of the tin properties in 
British Malaya also is goin? forward, but 
because the necessary equipment will be 
shipped from United Kingdom shops, 
not much is known in this country as to 
when full production in that part of the 
world can be achieved. The only help 
from the United States to production 
in British Malaya is being furnished 
to Pacific Tin Co., an American inter- 
est with properties in that district. 


Products of Tomorrow Show 
Postponed Indefinitely 


Due to the uncertairy of products and 
del very schedules of large numbers of the 
nation’s manufacturers, the Products of 
Tomorrow Expesition scheduled to open 
at the Chicago Coliseum. April 27, has 
been indefiritely postponed, according to 
Marcus W. Ilinson, general manager of 
the exposition. 


Packaging Exposition Is 
Planned for Atlantic City 


Reflecting the great strides made in 
the fields of packaging and shipping 
during the past twenty years and par- 
ticularly during the war vears, the 
Packaging Exposition of 1946 will be 
held in the Public Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Apr. 2-6, it was announced 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion, sponsoring organization, 


Calendar of Meetings... 


Mar. 26, Blast Furnace & Coke Asso- 
ciation of the Chicago District: Meet- 
ing, Del Prado Hotel, Chicago. Associa- 
tion headquarters are at 3500 South 
Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23. 

Mar. 28, Association of Steel Re-Dis- 
tributors: Annual meeting, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Association headquarters 
are 39 Broadway, New York 6, 

Mar. 28-29, American Gas Association: 
Conference on industrial and commercial 
gas, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, O. 
Harry A. Sutton, chairman. 

Mar. 29, Central District Enamelers 
Club: Meeting, Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
land. William N. Noble, Ferro Enamel 
Corp., 4150 E, 56th St., Cleveland 5, 
is acting secretary, 


Apr. 1, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute: Semi-annual meeting, 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. Asso- 
ciation headquarters are at 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

Apr. 1-3, American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers: Spring meeting, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. C. E. Davies, 29 
West 39th St., New York 18, is secretary. 

April 2-6, American Management As- 
sociation: Packaging Exposition of 1946, 
Public Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Association headquarters: 330 West 42nd 
St., New York. 

Apr. 3-5, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers: Aeronautical meeting, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. John A. C. Warner, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, secrstary. 
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Setup time is reduced 
on new machine with 
quadrant linkage used to 
control length of feed 
strokes. Desired adijust- 
ment of turret and cross- 
slide movements is made 
by setting sliding block 
on graduated face of 
quadrants 


By JOHN PARINA, JR. 
Assistant Editor, STEEL 








NECESSITY for sets of interchangeable cams of various “throws”, commonly em- 
ployed to control the length of feed stroke in bar machines, has been eliminated in a 
new 5-spindle automatic. In their stead a convenient quadrant linkage arrangement is 
used. On this machine length of working stroke, ranging from 0 to 5 in., is obtained 
through the inedium of an adjustable sliding block that requires only 2 to 3 min to ad- 
just as against 30 - 60 min for the conventional methods. Warner & Swasey Co., Cleve- 
land, maker of the machine, is the only manufacturer in the U. S. licensed to use the 
cam device patented by A. C. Wickman, Ltd., England. 

Saving of time is especially important in present manufacturing techniques, and all 
the more so when many setups are required as when dealing with runs of small lots. 
Inasmuch as setup time has been so greatly reduced, these automatics are said to fill the 
gap between hand and conventional automatics and to be adaptable to either large or 
small production runs. 

Five spindles are carried in an indexing drum. This does not have the type of 
lock bolt mechanism ordinarily employed. Indexed by a Geneva motion, this spindle 
carrying drum accelerates and decelerates during this cycle, being brought to stop 
slightly beyond working position. Then a toggle latch clamps it in exact location against 
a rigid stop. The drum is lifted hydraulically and rides on an oil film during its rotation. 
There is no shock during any part of the cycle. 

A range of 24 spindle speeds in logical increments is obtainable by eight sets of 
comparatively small pick-off gears. These gears are light and easily changed. Storage 
space is provided for them in an easily accessible cabinet built into the “tailstock” end 
(Please turn to Page 144) 
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Fig. 1—Closeup of spindles and working positions shows 
ampleness of tooling space. Cross-slides of spindles are to mechanically remove chips and feed them into a 
equipped with micrometer adjustments container (container not shown) 


Fig. 2—Cabinet in tailstock end of machine for pick- 
off gears. Sliding shift lever for setting spindle speed is Fig. 5—Quick change selective gear box eliminates neces- 
also located in this compartment 


Fig. 3—Quadrant linkage that replaces interchangeable 


and easily made adjustment 


Fig. 4—End view of chip conveyor located at headstock 


sity for separate, loose feed change gears 


cams commonly used on bar machines is major feature Fig. 6—View of the multiple spindle automatic in opera- 
of Warner & Swasey automatic. As illustrated, accurate tion. Sufficient working space and tool clearance is in- 
control of feed strokes is obtained by relatively simple corporated in the basic design of the machine thus pro- 


viding accessibility to tooling 
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CREASE 


Great majority of the greases on the market today are of seven types. A 
knowledge of the properties and limitations of these seven types is an aid in 
determining what grease is best suited for a specific application and why 


USE of greases has become so diversified in modern in- 
dustry that large suppliers manufacture well over a hun- 
dred different products in order to meet the many démands. 
Greases, for example, are required to lubricate: Aircraft 
controls subjected to temperatures as low as minus 100° 
F in the stratosphere; steel mills for which extreme pres- 
sure qualities are demanded; electric motors which nor- 
mally require a product having low starting and running 
torques combined with high resistance to oxidation; and 
construction machinery which is exposed to dirt and 
water in all kinds of weather. These are only 
a few of the many uses to which greases are 
put. 

No single grease has been developed which 
might be termed a “universal grease”, although 
this is the ideal goal of every grease research 
chemist. Greases have many inherent prop- 
erties; to better understand these it is neces- 
sary to have a fundamental knowledge of the 
part each ingredient in a grease plays and the 
method of manufacturing greases. 


Ingredients of a Grease 


Fundamentally, greases are an intimate dis- 
persion of soap and oil alone, or in combina- 
tion with certain additives, the latter being 
added at times to impart certain desirable 
properties to the finished grease. To better 
understand the effect of each ingredient on the 
properties of a grease, a brief summary of their 
functions is as follows: 

Primary purpose of soap in a grease is to 
serve as a thickener for the oil, not only at 
room temperature but throughout the entire 
temperature range in which greases are used. 
Different soaps, however, have radically dif- 
ferent effects on the final product. 

Soap results from the chemical reaction of 
a fat or fatty acid and an alkali,.such as sodium 
or calcium hydroxide. 

Alkali used is a predominating factor in the 
resultant qualities of the soap and ultimately 
the grease. For example, soap made from 
calcium hydroxide is insoluble in water and 
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usually results in a grease which is smooth, buttery and has 
a melting point of approximately 180° to 225° F; soaps 
made from sodium hydroxide produce greases which may 
be fibrous or stringy, having melting points ranging from 
300° F to 400° F or higher, and are popularly termed 
soluble in water. 

The choice of fat or fatty acid used in the manufacture 
of soap contributes materially to the final properties of the 
grease; some have a tendency to give larger yields of 
grease, i.e., the necessary hardness in the final grease can 








By J. C. VAN GUNDY 
Technical and Research Division 
The Texas Company 
New York 





Fig. 1—Top view of a pressure kettle. 

Tanks are mounted on platform scales 

to insure accurate measurement of in- 
gredients going into kettle 





Fig. 2—Typical laboratory tests used to 
control the quality of finished greases 


Fig. 3—Various stages in the manufac- 

ture of a sodium soap base grease: (a) 

Soap before the addition of oil, (b) soap 

to which has been added a portion of 

the oil, (c) finished grease ready to be 
drawn 
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be obtained with a smaller percentage of soap. Others 
affect the melting point, appearance, tendency to bleed oil 
and oxidation characteristics. 

Fatty ingredients used in the manufacture of greases 
are obtainable from all animals and from many of the 
seeds and fruits of plants and vegetables. The most com- 
mon are obtained from animal fats; for example, lard, 
tallow, stearic acid, wool grease, sperm and hydrogenated 
fish oil. The more common vegetable fats are: Rapeseed, 
cottonseed and olive oil. 

A second major component in a grease is the mineral 
oil. In the choice of this there is available all of the hun- 
dreds of oils produced from petroleum. If a grease is 
being planned for light duty machinery, a low viscosity 
light-colored oil is chosen. If, however, a lubricant is 
being planned for heavy equipment, such as dredges, 
locomotives, etc., a heavier mineral oil may be chosen. 
Generally, a grease is selected for use in a bearing con- 
taining the same viscosity oil as would an oil, if the bear- 
ing were oil lubricated. Notable exceptions to this very 
broad rule are encountered at extremely low or high oper- 
ating temperatures and will be explained in more detail 
in the second article of this series. 

Certain soaps and oil are not compatible and in such 
cases a third ingredient, termed a stabilizer, is added in 
small amounts which results in the three ingredients, soap, 
oil and the stabilizer forming a stable grease. 

Ordinary cup greases, which are composed of a calcium 
soap and oil, show the importance of stabilizers. These 
two ingredients usually will not mix to form a grease unless 
a small amount of stabilizer, in most cases water, is added. 
This is one of the reasons why cup greases stabilized with 
water cannot normally be used much above about 175° 
F; above this temperature the water evaporates rapidly 
and as a result the oil and soap tend to separate. Chemi- 
cai stabilizers with boiling points well above 212° F have 
been used successfully in grease manufacture, and several 
greases of this type are on the market today. 

Present day trends of industry towards heavier loads 
on bearings, increased speeds, higher operating tempera- 
tures, etc., necessitate use of additives in specialized cases 
to impart extreme pressure characteristics, oxidation re- 
sistance, rust prevention, tackiness and other more de- 
sirable characteristics to greases than can be obtained with 
a grease containing soap and oil only. As time goes on the 
use of additives in greases will grow. 

Graphite, talc and asbestos are sometimes incorporated 
in greases when such products are to be used as heavy 
duty lubricants where high temperatures or washing action 
may tend to remove the grease and leave behind a film of 
the mineral additive which will prevent seizure. 

Graphite is, by far, the most popular mineral additive 
used in greases; it serves two purposes. First, when used 
on semi-finished type plain bearings, it tends to fill in 
rough spots, thus giving a smoother bearing surface. Sec- 
ond, graphite, commonly termed a “solid lubricant,” has 
some friction reducing value. 

This product, purchaseable in many forms and states 
of purity, does not enter into any combination with the 
grease—the grease acts only as a carrier. For precision 
lubrication as on ball bearings graphite is considered to be 
an abrasive, however, for heavy work, such as roll necks 
in steel mills, curve rails and fifth wheel lubrication of 
truck-trailers, addition of graphite is sometimes beneficial. 
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There are other cases where a grease may act as a car- 
rier for an inert material, a typical example being pipe 
thread lubricant, which is normally a mixture of a calcium 
soap grease and metal dust such as zinc, or metal oxides. 


Method of Grouping Greases 


Generally, the type of soap used in manufacture of 
greases has much more to do with the appearance and 
properties of a grease than does the oil. It is for this 
reason that the type of soap in a grease is generally used 
as a basis of classification. 

Most commercial greases today can be classified in 


seven groups. These greases are listed below: 
Calcium soap base or cup grease. 

. Calcium resmate soap base or axle grease. 
Sodium soap base—grease-general. 

Sodium soup base—brick grease. 

. Aluminum soap base grease. 

Lithium soap base grease. 

Mixed base greases. 

These are the more common types of greases on -the 
market today, although many other tyes have been made 
experimentally and a few have found their way to com- 
mercial markets. Greases made from barium, for example, 
are comparatively new. These have a complex manufac- 
turing procedure and certain inherent properties which, 


(Please turn to Page 111) 
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Fig. -4—Twenty five-pound 
can filling machine. Covers 
are placed on cans immedi- 
ately to prevent possible dirt 
contamination 





te Fig. 5—Small plant size ket- 
Co tae wn ies | iE eee 4 tle for manufacturing mis- 
a cellaneous greases 





Fig. 6—Removing a sample 
of grease from kettle for 
control penetration test. Me- 
tering device at the right is 
used to accurately measure 
oil added to the soap 


Fig. 7-— Laboratory grease 
kettles. Before the first plant 


made before the right com- 

bination of ingrediente and 

various manufacturing tech- 
niques are perfected 











HIGH-SPEED 


By the time machines capable of sustaining 

high-speed friction sawing operations were 

introduced, saw bands for use at speeds up 

to 15,000 fpm were ready for them. With 

progress made during war, process has vastly 
increased scope 


IN high-speed sawing of steel, 3,240,000 saw teeth slice 
through tough metal at a blade velocity of 15,000 fpm. 
This may sound fantastic, but it is what actually takes 
place when a 255-in. band saw of 18-pitch is friction saw- 
ing %-in. thick tungsten steel. 

The friction sawing process has made great strides in 
recent years, especially during the last and most critical 
period of the war. Progress made by the band-saw method 
has been particularly noteworthy. 

Long before the introduction of high-speed machines, 
precision saw bands already had been developed to a 
point where they were capable of velocities up to and 
exceeding 15,000 fpm and were cutting very efficiently 
alloy steels of 12 to 18-in., thickness at then standard 
speeds. Therefore, it only remained to design equipment 
of suitable power, strength and rigidity to support cutting 
operations at the accelerated speeds to provide industry 
with an almost revolutionary band sawing technique. 
What this modern material-shaping method has accom- 
plished in a very short time should direct attention to its 
cost-reducing possibilities for production still to come. 

The friction sawing process is not new and literature on 
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D FRICTION SAWING 





By H. J. CHAMBERLAND 
Springfield, Mass. 











the subject contains much valuable 








































e information. However, there has 
\. been a tendency to exaggerate its 
S known limitations and to foresee 
% difficulties in high-speed practice 
which probably do not exist. Wise 
n choice of equipment for a partic- po-epeomperepereperepermngeperay ness haps yy 
y ular job, from a considerable num- Amceerecre > "ENGMEERE A= LORARINESUPTUNS 
d ber and variety of equipment COOINCMCIMCIC Tic fi] (ene 
manufacturers’ stocks, at once re- 
3 moves many uncertainties. 
a Most of the questions propounded by those interested excessive heat generated by friction?” It is a logical ques- 
d in adapting friction sawing to their own uses have been tion and requires a logical answer. Regular standard- 
y answered adequately, first in laboratory tests and later in pitch bands are used for friction sawing, provided they are 
d production achievements. One of the commonest is this— of the highest quality, with the tooth hardness only extend- 
t “Does friction sawing require a special type of band and, if ing to a depth to allow maximum flexibility life of the blade 
B not, how can a regular hardened-tooth band saw stand the under severe strains. 
y Width of bands vary from % to l-in., but the widest 
bo band consistent with radius or contour being sawed should 
\- be used. For straight cutting, blades l-in., wide may be 
Ss MATERIALS NOW EFFICIENTLY FRICTION SAWED AND THEIR SAW used. Pitch must be neither too fine nor too coarse. De- 
CONTROL FACTORS : , ¥ 
oats vinotery sine dint pending upon thickness of material to be cut, 10, 14 and 
n Thick- Thick- 18-pitch saws have been found to give maximum tool life. 
Thistntes -Thiiness. Thivtmen Thiskeess see new As to the questions of the effect of heat generated in 
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4 ae Sisal’ No. the saw teeth, the fact remains that the section of the 














: ee geen ance eis anaes as a sed blade doing the actual cutting is only in contact with the 
T1330-No. 1350. 3,000 5,000 12,000 18 14 10 material being cut for a fraction of a second, henee the 










Free Machining No. P — 
SUTASS tec, 01840 8,000 5,000 12,000 ie éa a small amount of heat generated is dissipated as the band 


lickel Steels No. (Please turn to Page 145) 

2015-No. 2515 .. 8,000 6,000 13,000 18 14 10 

lickel Chromium No. 

8115-No. 8415 .. 3,000 6,000 13,000 

Molybd. Steel , “er ‘ : , 

No. 4088.No. 4920 3,000 6,000 13,000 18 14 10 Fig. 1—Contour friction sawing is. as simple as straight- 

Chromium Steels No. line sawing. Here deep throat of machine is advantageous 

5120-No. 5150 .. 3,000 6,000 12,000 18 14 10 for radius cutting of a part with high sides 

Chromium Steels No. 

mre we. Sp180 5,000 — — - - ” Fig, 2—Light metals such as aluminum and magnesium 
romium Vanadium 


No.6115-No.6195 5,000 12,000 15,000 18 14 10 alloys, although not suited for friction sawing, ean be 
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Tungsten Steel No. sawed at speeds of from 2500 to 3000 fpm. A new type 
| 7260-No. 71360 . 5,000 12,000 15,000 18 14 10 ‘ 
7 Stcck Ne. coarse pitch band has substantially increased cutting 










8024-No. 8949 .. 5,000 12,000 15,000 18 14 10 rate and improved the finish 
ilicon Manganese 
No. $255-No. 9260 5,000 12,000 15,000 18 14 10 Fig. 3—Tripling or quadrupling standard cutting rates 


OTHER STEELS by friction sawing is a commonplace these days. On 




















pe ah 3,000 9,000 13,000 18 14 10 ¢ ies 
inless Steel 18-8 3,000 9,000 14,000 18 14 10 some thin steel sheets, similar to the one shown, cutting 
' ae — we igeoed “ 14 10 rates at times exceed 600 linear feet per minute without 
ec ais x ’ ’ 

CAST IRONS 14 10 unduly shortening saw life. (Inset) Castings lend them- 
tay Cast Iron ... 3,000 5,000 7,000 18 14 10 selves very well to friction sawing 

eable Cast Iron $,000 5,000 7,000 18 14 10 

hanite Castings 3,000 5,000 7,000 18 14 10 Fig. 4—High-speed contour sawing teeth in these special 





mills reduces cost of previous method one-half 
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By ORVILLE T. BARNETT 
Production Engineer, Welding Division 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

New York 





ECAUSE wartime uses of stainless steel electrodes 

stimulated and accelerated research on basic coat- 

ing types, the postwar commercial fabricator has 
been provided with electrodes that are much improved 
over the prewar products. Before the war two basic types 
of coatings were available: Lime and titania. In some 
instances welding was troubled by erratic coating break- 
down, excessive fingernailing and insufficient arc stability. 
As a result of unprecedented volumes of stainless steel 
electrode production, these shortcomings have been over- 
come. Furthermore the number of coating types increased 
to three: Lime, titania and AC-DC. The latter was 
brought to a spectacular peak of performance by Navy 
use and inspection requirements. As will be explained in 
greater detail later, there is a good possibility of the AC- 
DC type displacing the titania type so that once again 
there will be only two types from which to choose: Lime 
and AC-DC. 

Stainless steel electrodes must satisfy two fundamental 
requirements: Resistance to corrosion and mechanical 
properties. Corrosion resistance is a function of the chem- 
istry of the weld deposit where the composition of the 
weld metal must equal or exceed the important elements 
in the parent metal being joined. Similarly the physical 


Fig. 1—Horizontal fillet weld on %-in, tee section 


Fig. 2—Groove weld in %-in. plate with a 45 degree 
over-all bevel 


Fig. $—Typical porosity caused by slightly wet coatings 
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properties of the weld must be adequate for service en- 
vironments. The varying coating designs must recognize 
the ultimate demands on the weld metal by incorporating 
alloying materials to compensate for differences in arc 
losses. 

Demands of both Army and Navy contributed meas- 
urably to the development of the stainless electrode family 
during the war. As a matter of fact, service needs consti- 
tuted the principal reason for coating design improve- 
ments. For a long time, the Navy had specitied and used 
a lime type stainless steel electrode showing a perference 
for this type of coating. In general, the vertical and over- 
head welding characteristics, an important feature for 
naval use, were better with the lime coating. 

With a tremendously expanded program of tank manu- 
facture, the Army required an analysis of weld metal using a 
lesser amount of critical alloys than the peacetime Navy 
electrodes. In many cases, the base metal thicknesses fab- 
ricated by the Army were less than those encountered by 
the Navy. Thinner sections made a better opportunity for 
an electrode with a leaner alloy content because the dan- 
ger of cracking is lessened. Furthermore the tank builders 
were dealing with a structure much smaller than a ship 
which made possible an extensive use of welding posi- 
















































Industry came out of the war with the AC-DC as the third basic or more 
stable titania type coating for stainless steel electrodes. The author thinks 
this type will replace the present titania coating, leaving the AC-DC and 


' 
on- tioners to spot the bulk of the welding in the downhand have stainless steel electrodes with good ac welding char- 
ize position. Thus the properties of a titania coated electrode acteristics. This meant combining the stringent mechan- 
ng appeared tu be ideal for the tank program. The difference ical property requirements with good welding perform- 
arc in welding assignments between Army and Navy work led ance in all positions. Many electrode designers worked on 

to the adoption of one type by the Army and the other type the problem, some of them becoming prematurely gray as 
as- by the Navy in a most natural as well as functional man- a result. But after many trials and a tremendous amount 
ily ner. of work, satisfactory AC coatings were evolved. Further, 
ti- The growing scarcity of molybdenum, really the tre- to permit maximum flexibility in naval stores, the designers 
/e- mendously increased demand that outran the rapidly in- achieved the ultimate goal by supplying AC-DC coatings 
ed creasing supply, suggested a further modification in alloy- which the naval activities could use with either ac or de 
ce ing content and the replacing of much of the molybdenum power sources. In this fashion, wartime research improved 
er- with manganese. At any rate, the so-called manganese the welding performance of all stainless steel coatings be- 
‘or modified stainless steel electrodes came into the picture sides bringing a distinctly new coating into the commercial 

for Navy applications on lighter work. These electrodes, field. 
u- again keeping in mind the vertical and overhead qualities Lime and titania coatings, as may be seen in the Weld- 
5a associated with naval welding as well as a basic Navy pref- ing Handbook for 1942, were known before the war. The 
vy erence for lime coatings, were made with a lime coating all mineral coatings had been developed to provide the 
b- for the Navy and a lime or titania coating for the Army. basic slag needed for sound welds with stainless steels. 
by One more factor will be reviewed to complete the his- Calcium carbonate supplied the alkalinity along with other 
or torical background surrounding the development of the calcium compounds and contributed the lime name to the 
n- three coating types now available. During the war, the lime type coatings. Similar basic coatings to which titan- 
rs WPB stressed the use of alternating current welding be- ium materials had been added for increased are stability 
ip cause ac units gobbled up less critical material than the became known as titania coatings. 
si- ce welders. Co-operating in this effort, the Navy had to Lime coatings proved to be less oxidizing than the ti- 
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lime types to cover all! requirements 
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tania coatings. Chromium and celumb- 
ium transfers from the electrode to the 
weld metal displayed higher efficiencies 
when lime coated electrodes were used. 
llowever, the less efficient alloy transfer 
of the titania coated electrodes was rec- 
tified by adding ferrochromium or ferro- 
columbium to the coating as one method. 
Another approach was the selection of 
core wires with sufficiently high chorm- 
ium and columbium to guarantee enough 
of these elements in the deposited metal. 
Other ferroalloys of manganese or sil- 
icon were adedd when necessary to se- 
cure deoxidation of the liquid steel and 
to balance the deposit chemistry to se- 
cure the utmost in corrosion resistance 
together with well balanced mechanical 
properties. 

Perhaps it would be in order here to 
emphasize the eminently satisfactory 
weld metal from titania or AC-DC type 
electrodes. Sometimes the greater oxidiz- 
ing power of these coatings has been 
everstressed until some fabricators over- 
look these coatings, thereby losing def- 
inite advantages. Remember, the loss of 
essential elements has been corrected 
through the selection of a richer alloy 
concentration in the core or through the 
addition of restorative compounds in the 
coating. 

Even with the greatly improved weld- 
ability of the titania and AC-DC coat- 
ings, there is some welder perference for 
the lime type in vertical welding. 
Whether this preference is due to greater 
experience or to fundamental weld metal 








properties is difficult to appraise at this 
time. The first pass in a vertical fillet 
weld tends to be less convex with the 
lime type electrodes than with the ti- 
tania or AC-DC designs. Welders who 
have gained sufficient experience with 
the latter varieties can lay in a root bead 
with a minimum of convexity. Manipula- 
tive techniques are difficuit to describe, 
but consist in the main of paying major 
attention to the sides of the fillet or 
groove permitting the weld metal to 
bridge across. Working in an inverted V 
pattern facilitates melting and improves 
penetration at the point where the plates 
join each other in a fillet or a backing 
strip in a groove weld. Manipulating the 
arc from side to side builds up the weld. 


To compare the welding performance 
of the three types of coatings, a horizon- 
tal fillet weld was made with each to get 
the welders’ reactions. The weld is illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 while the pertinent data 
is given below: 


# x 14 in. 
electrode Lime Titania AC-DC 
Best current 140A 21V 180A 28V 185A 20V 


In all data, A indicates amperes and V 
indicates volts. The welds were made 
with direct current, reverse polarity be- 
cause the lime and titania coatings are 
designed for this current-polarity while 
the AC-DC coating works well either 
with alternating current or with direct 
current, reverse polarity; 19-9 electrodes 
were used. 

The data discloses the need for a higher 





by Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore. 








INSPECTOR’S AID: Bonds between layers of laminated materials, and 
thickness of metal sheet stock are inspected by a new gage developed 


It also can be used for inspecting 
large sheets where measuring central areas is difficult with micrometers. 
Gage operates on pressure principle, consists of inverted cupshaped shell 
with top wall of transparent material. 
mounted inside shell, and is equipped with stem reaching to spherically- 
shaped foot which rests against metal sheet surface when gage is in use. 
Air inside gage can be withdrawn or pressure reduced to any predeter- 
mined amount 


Conventional dial indicator is 











current with the titania and AC-DC 
coatings. Incidentally, these tests were 
made with a specific brand considered te 
be representative of the coating types 
although specific differences of a minor 
nature might be found with other con- 
ceptions of coating formulae. Likewise, 
trained welders, experienced in the ap- 
plication of these electrodes, were chosen 
to gain the best information on welder 
reaction to electrode performance. 


Five yardsticks were used to measure 
the performance of the different elec- 
trodes: Arc stability, smoothness of bead, 
flatness of bead, slag removal and spatter. 

Arc Stability—First choice for arc sta- 
bility was the AC-DC coating, with the 
titania type a close second and the lime 
type coming in third by a noticeable mar- 
gin. This rating is not at all unusual. 
Welders always preferred a titania coat- 
ing for arc action, and the newer AC-DC 
coating is simply a titania type with even 
better arc stability. This rating must not 
be construed to suggest an absence of 
are stability with the lime type coating. 
Rather the preference for titania types is 
something that appeals to the welders’ 
senses. 

Smoothness of Bead — AC-DC weld 
metal gave the smoothest bead judged 
by the fine evenly-spaced ripples, with 
titania weld metal almost as good. The 
choice here was difficult. Characteris- 
tically, the slightly less fluid lime de- 
posit showed greater spacing between 
ripples. All three beads were uniform 
as to width and contour throughout the 
length of the bead. 

Flatness of Bead—AC-DC and titania 
types produced the flattest beads, with 
the AC-DC electrode maintaining a slight 
margin. ‘There was a noticeable convex- 
ity with the lime type bead although 
this slight bulge would not be considered 
objectionable. 

Slag Removal — All welds were per- 
mitted to cool before the slag was re- 
moved with hand tools. AC-DC slag was 
the easiest to remove. Lime type slag 
was second and titania type slag was 
third. Slag removal in the horizontal fil- 
let position was quite good for all three 
types. 

Spatter — No choice could be made 
with regard to the relative amounts of 
spatter as all three coatings with 19-9 
(type 308) cores showed almost no spat- 
ter. Deposition tests support this ob- 
servation by reporting a negative spatter 
loss. The pick-up of alloys from the 
coaiing more than overbalances the spat- 
ter loss. 

This set of welds showed a unanimous 
preference for the AC-DC and titania 
coatings with the former holding a small 
advantage. Based on welder appeal, the 
lime type coating was third choice. 

A similar series of welds was made in 

(Please turn to Page 148) 
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RESULTS immediately when 
your machining and grinding 
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; : Year after year, in plant after plant, exacting tests and continued use have verified the 
: many advantages this high quality soluble oil provides on various MACHINING and 
. WET GRINDING operations. Where economy, precision work and speed are prime pro- 


t duction requirements, you too, will find Oakite Soluble Oil helps step-up output and 
cut costs on a wide variety of metals where COOLANTS are indicated. 
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11 Advantages on 


WET GRINDING 


Operations: 








; 1] Advantages on 
MACHINING 
' Operations: 


1. Keeps wheel clean and free- 
dilution ratio cutting 
2. Precision work 


3. Better finish 


2. Fine precision finishes 





1. Economical because of high 


3. Provides maximum cooling and 





4. Extends tool life a lubricity 
Crush Dressed Wheel Grinding 
5. Chatter-free, clean cutting ec- If you are grinding with crush dressed vitrifled wheels make - pe =o Gomonda. . . fewer 
; . i ’ i 
tion at point of tool up your coolant with Oakite Soluble Oil in recommended dilu- eae mamas 
6, Production at rated capacity of tion. It contributes to fine finish precision work, gives ample 5. Coolant emulsion is stable 
machine cooling and lubrication. Arrange to make a test in your plant. 6. Resista t idit 
7. Provides stable, well-balanced See for yourself the advantages Oakite Soluble Oil provides. + ee ae SORevery 
: emulsion r Write today for our Service Representative to call. There is no 7. Rust preventiag properties 
obligation. 
8. Resistance to rancidity 8. Quick settling out action 
9, Rust preventing properties OAK ITE PRODU CTS, INC. 9. Keeps supply lines clean 
10. Long coolant life 34E Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 10. High dilution ratio 














11. Keeps supply lines clean Tochnical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of the U. $. ond Conada 11. Economical | 
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Trends in 


COAL CHEMICAL RESEARCH 


Three methods of aggressive and organized research are suggested for 
strengthening the position of coal chemical industry. Coke oven operator 
must decide whether to make ammonium sulphate or ammonia liquors in 


view of changing conditions. 


New refining and reforming processes ap- 


plicable to tar chemicals should prove useful tools 


By P. J. WILSON, Jr.* 





COAL chemical industries are leading 
chemical industries. Their products are 
used widely in many chemical processes, 
particularly in fertilizers and in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber and 
plastics. They are competing with the 
products of other industries, such as 
the synthetic nitrogen industry and the 
petroleum industry. With the war over, 
it appears wise at this time to ask our- 
selves what condition we face and what 
can be done to improve or at least main- 
tain the position of the coal chemical 
industry. 

The by-product coking industry which 
produces the coal chemicals is one of 
the earliest examples of the results to be 
expected from the application of sound 
technical knowledge and ability on chemi- 
cal industry. When by-product coking 
was established in the United States 
about 50 years ago, there was practic- 
ally no organic chemical industry of any 
kind, and little knowledge of chemical 
engineering principles. Engineers and 
chemists of the early years worked well, 
however, and during the first World War 
the by-product coking industry was firm- 
ly established. With products from coke 
plants they were able to satisfy require- 
ments for munitions essential to the con- 
duct of the war. Performance of the in- 
dustry was a spectacular demonstration of 
the conversion of materials into useful pro- 
duets which would yield a profit. Methods 
developed were efficient and there has 
been practically no basic change in them 
since that time regarding the treatment of 
the gas and recovery of the coal chemicals. 
Some new processes have been developed, 
it is true, practicularly processes for con- 
ditioning the gas, such as the hydrogen 
sulphide removal process. 

Since the first World War a broad 
expansion in the number of by-product 
coke plants and the volumes of their 
produets has taken place. The tar refining 
also has broadened. In addition to the 
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creosote, roofing and road tars and other 
relatively crude fractions, the refiners 
developed the recovery of tar acids, nap- 
thalene, and pyridine bases, and began 
to recover a number of cther tar com- 
pounds. The plastic industries consume 
increasingly large amounts of benzol, 
napthalene, and other coal chemicals. 


Can the present large proportion of tar 
refined be maintained in the postwar 
years? And can the position of tar refin- 
ing be bettered? The answers to these 
questions depend on how well it is pos- 
sible to maintain markets for the various 
products, both crude and refined, from 
tar. It is not practical to distill tar for 
recovery of a single product alone. The 
larger the number of products and the 
greater the diversity in their applications 
the smaller will be the effects of tech- 
nological changes and competition from 
other industries on tar refining. 


Results in Marked Effects 


Markets for tar chemicals have largely 
been created by technological develop- 
ments made by manufacturers outside 
the coal chemical field, effects of these 
developments on the consumption of tar 
chemicals have been most strikingly 
illustrated in the field of plastics. De- 
velopment of the phenol-formaldehyde 
resins, which really got under way about 
1920, led to a broad expansion in the re- 
covery of the various tar acids from tar, 
and to the synthesis of phenol from ben- 
zene. 


At present the coal chemical industry 
can help to strengthen its position by 
aggressive and organized research along 
the following lines: 


1. Development of new or improved 
methods for recovery of individual pro- 


®*The author is Senior Fellow, Carnegie- 
Illinos Steei «orp. Fell »wshin 927-12. Mellon 


Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 
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ducts from the tar at lower costs and 
more efficiently. 

2. Increase in the qualities of existing 
tar products. 

3. Development of uses for the tar 
compounds or fractions, either new and 
broader applications for the products 
themselves, or synthesis from them of 
derivatives which can find application. 


Among the many problems which the 
tar offers, recovery of napthalene is 
particularly important at this time. It is 
usually recovered from the tar distillate 
by a crystallization process, and the crude 
product refined by distillation, hot press- 
ing, acid washing, or some combination 
of such treatments. Several grades are 
produced, each crystallizing in a dif- 
ferent temperature range. The tendency 
of all products is to increase the purity 
or quality. The impurities in a chemical 
represent material which is not only use- 
less to the purchaser, but often proves 
injurious by causing undesirable side 
reactions, thus interfering with a process. 

In the case of napthalene little is 
known about the impurities which are 
present. Each plant has developed a 
procedure which meets its needs. It 
appears, however, that some funda- 
mental work on the recovery of naptha- 
lene would be helpful in increasing yields 
and quality and in lowering costs. 

Interest in higher phenols and phenol 
homologs is active. One petroleum re- 
finer has recently devised a method 
for separating the isomeric cresols by 
first converting them to butyl phenols. 
The latter are then separated by distil- 
lation, and finally changed back to the 
original but pure cresols. This sort of 
thing the coal chemical industries could 
well be doing for themselves. 

In the work on tar chemicals attention 
should be given to the new refining and 
reforming processes which have come to 
the frent so rapidly during the war. Ex- 
tractive and azeotropic distillation, hydro- 
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10 to 15 Times Greater Die Life--- 
Drawing Steel Lamp Sockets 





One job currently running at Advance Stamping Company, 
Detroit, is the production of sockets for a brand-new type elec- 
tric lamp. 





Eight Carboloy Sheet Metal Dies cup and progressively draw 
these cold rolled steel sockets, from stock to finished part at 
the rate of one every 12 seconds. 


N. J. Nolan, Vice-President of Advance Stamping Company, says 
this about the Carboloy Dies on this job: 

“. .. all draw dies are made with Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide Inserts as we have found that in the production 
of some of our War items, die life, over our best drawing 
quality die steel, is increased from ten to fifteen times. 
There is a much greater saving than just the increased die 
life as it reduces our downtime in production, resulting in 
greater production per day.” 


Wherever used, Carboloy Sheet Metal Dies run up the same kind 
of performance record. Apply them in your shop and get: 


1 Increased Die Life 4 Increased Production 
2 Uninterrupted Operation 5 Closer Tolerances 
3 Fewer Rejects 6 Better Finishes 









Sockets are formed on a 9-plunger press 
from cold rolled steel, .034” thick. Stock is 
pre-zinc coated; coating acts as a lubricant 
and helps insure a final finish which will 
require little or no buffing or polishing. 


CARBOLOY 


© SHEET METAL ” 
7 DRAWING , 
& DIES ° 
Seo 4 


¢ 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, INC. 
11141 E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles 
Milwaukee - Newark - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Thomaston 
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genation, oxidation, reforming, and other 
methods should prove useful tools. 

In this discussion of the individual tar 
compounds the remaining 80 per cent 
of the tar has not been forgotten. Although 
it is marketed in the form of more or 
less crude mixtures, the latter can be 
rendered more uniform in quality or 
modified to suit specific demands. There 
is always room for work in the fields 
of coal tar oils, creosote, and pitch to 
increase the values and extend the appli- 
cations of these fractions, 

In the case of the light oil itself, the 
most important problems are the utiliza- 
tion of the benzol, toluol, and xylol. 
There is a steady trend towards higher 
quality in the benzol homologs. Larger 
proportions of 1° benzol, instead of the 
2° grade, which was the standard quality 
of pure benzol prior to the war, are being 
made. Interest has increased in thio- 
phene-free and in low-paraffin benzols. 
Although several methods for reducing 
thiophene have been disclosed, none has 
won general acceptance. 

There are further possibilities for sep- 
arating pure compounds from the light 
oil. A good process for separating the 
isomeric xylols would tend to increase 
their range of usefulness. Cyclopenta- 
diene is now being recovered from the 
forerunnings, and the demand for this 
chemical should increase due to its many 
versatile uses. 


Operators Face Problem 


One of the big problems facing the 
coke plant operator is what to do with 
ammonia. In addition to the ammonium 
sulphate from coke plants large amounts 
are produced from synthetic ammonia. 
Formerly the price of nitrogen in am- 
monium sulphate was largely determined 
by the price set for the nitrogen in 
sodium nitrate or “Chili saltpeter.” The 
development of the synthetic nitrogen 
industry, however, has greatly reduced 
the price of all nitrogen products. Prior 
to the war the synthetic nitrogen utilized 
by the fertilizer industry went mainly 
into the ammoniation of superphosphate, 
and the production of ammonium sul- 
phate and sodium nitrate. Lesser amounts 
were consumed in the production of 
ammonium nitrate, calcium nitrate and 
urea-ammonia solutions. Due to demand 
for fertilizer materials to meet wartime 
food requirements the utilization of 
newer and more concentrated fertilizers 
has received a strong impetus. The higher 
concentrations in plant food mean lower 
handling and shipping costs. On the 
other hand, more care on the part of the 
farmers is required in their application 
in order to avoid wastage and injury to 
the crops. This factor should not prove 
a disadvantage as the farmers become 
accustomed to their use, 

In the face of this competition what 
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in the coke oven operator to do? Shall 
he still make ammonium sulphate? Shall 
he return to the early product of the 
industry, ammonia liquors? Or shall he 
leave as much ammonia as possible in the 
gas and destroy the balance. The only 
recourse appears to be to study recovery 
methods, both existing and proposed, as 
critically as possible in an effort to im- 
prove the costs. Recovery of the ammonia 
in a form which can be converted to dif- 
ferent products such as ammonium sul- 
phate or ammonia liquors, to suit market 
demands may help the situation some- 
what. 

After coke oven gas has been deben- 





“Sea-Going” Tail Wheel 


War-tested on Navy carrier-based 
planes, the Grizzly Tread-Lock wheel, 
adapted for industrial use, now is avail- 
able for dollies and similar trucks, ac- 
cording to Thermoid-Grizzly Wheel Sales 
Division, Thermoid Co., Chicago. Its 





patented feature of sealed-in lubrication 
ensures proper lubrication for sealed 
bearings. 

Breather holes in the casting allow 
the rubber of the wheel to expand under 
pressure and contract when pressure is 
removed, Cut resistant tread is tough, 
will not pull apart, chunk off or cut sur- 
faces. 

Wheel shown in cross section in ac- 
companying — illustration is available in 
sizes of 6, 8, 10 and 12-inches. 





zolized, the gas contains small amounts 
of hydrogen cyanide, organic sulphur 
compounds, principally carbon disub- 
phide, pyridine bases; napthalene; nitric 
resin-forming compounds; 
traces of ammonia and water vapor. 
Some of these compounds are objection- 
able in gas distributed for domestic and 
some industrial uses, so that their re- 
moval is imperative. The gas condition- 
ing processes now employed embrace 
not only removal of hydrogen sulphide 
and hydrogen cyanide, but also nap- 
thene, nitric oxide and gums, and water 
vapor. 

Of these compounds the hydrogen sul- 
phide, hydrogen cyanide, and napthalene 
have value when recovered in a suitably 
concentrated form. Interest in removal of 
sulphur from coke oven gas for industrial 
use is increasing, due both to the increas- 


oxide and 





ing concentrations in the gas from the 
higher surphur coals now being coked 
and to recognition of the advantages 
which are possible by using low-sulphur 
gas. In domestic gas the trend is to- 
wards reducing sulphur compounds still 
lower than at present. By eliminating sul- 
phur compounds, difficulties due to cor- 
rosion are minimized. Ilydrogen cyanide 
contributes to corrosion in mains and 
appliances, so its removal is also desirable. 
Most of it is removed in the liquid 
purification process, but only in one proc- 
ess has it been possible to recover the 
hydrogen cyanide readily as sodium 
cyanide. Due to the value and the good 
market for cyanides, interest in methods 
for their recovery is increasing. 

Most of the napthalene in coke oven 
gas is removed with the light oil and can 
be recovered in these operations. Separ- 
ate installations for removal of napthia- 
lene from gas are not common in coke 
plants. 

The pyridine bases are one of the 
most recent groups of coal chemicals to 
be recovered from coke oven gas. The 
concentration is low, about 0.008 to 
0.01-lb per 1000 cu ft of gas before the 
saturators. Recovery of these bases, as 
a by-product of the sulphate process, 
has proved profitable. Their removal 
does not appreciably affect the quality 
of the gas. So far, principal demands 
have been for the bases boiling up to 
about 145° C. 


European Practice Differs 


Further separation of the coke oven 
gas into the major constituents, hydro- 
gen, methane, the paraffins, and the ole- 
fins has not been practiced in the United 
States to the same extent that it has in 
Europe. In a number of European plants 
purified coke oven gas has been separ- 
ated into these fractions by progressive 
liquefaction and fractionation. The hydro- 
gen has been used for synthesis of 
ammonia, methanol, and other com- 
pounds, for hydrogenation of organic 
substances. The olefins can be used for 
synthesis of various important organic 
chemicals such as ethanol, as well as for 
a fuel. The paraffin fraction forms a high 
heating value gas which can be distri- 
buted or liquified for distribution in 
cylinders. 

The process is of interest, not only as 
a source of supply of the hydrogen 
olefins, and methane, but also as a 
potential means for radically improving 
the coal chemical recovery processes. 
Production of hydrogen in the United 
States is reported to be about 5 billion 
cu ft per month. Of this, about 3 billion 
cu ft are produced and utilized in the 
production of synthetic ammonia. Plants 
coking a total of about 30,000 tons of 
coal a day would produce these quanti- 


(Please turn to Page 129) 
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Nor should you put carbide cutting tools 
on a lathe lacking the fundamental 
rigidity for their most efficient use. 
Carbide cufting tools have increased 
horsepower requirements up to 300 
per cent. They have increased cutting 
speeds 200 to 500 per cent. 


Our jobs, our earnings and profits as well, 
will depend upon low cost production in the 
terrific competition to come. The most modern 


machines and methods must be used. 


Now is the time to scrap the machines that 
cannot “carry the load,” and replace them 
with good War Surplus machines or new 
machines. ‘Phone now for one of our engi- 
neers to help you to select the equipment , 


best suited to your needs. 





What Horsepower Are YOU Using ? 


45 to 50 horsepower is required to rough turn and 
face these automobile transmission cluster gears, 
at the high surface speeds required by carbide 
cutting tools—this is approximately three times 
the horsepower needed with high speed steel 
cutting tools. Fay Automatic Lathes are designed 
for the most efficient use of carbide cutting tools. 














Engineered to “Carry the Load” for Most Productive Operation With Carbide Cutting Tools 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


March 25, 1946 


Fong Mittal tld 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes *« Fay Avtomatic 
Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines + 
Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic 
Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 
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TUNGSTEN 
CARBIDE 
TOOLS 


Increased productivity and’ efficiency resulting from adop- 
tion of tungsten carbide tools brings tribute from men of the 
British machine shops. Widespread use predicted 


TUNGSTEN carbide tools will cut 
steels of all specifications and _ tensile 
strengths, in the bar, as forgings or as 
castings. They also are being used suc- 
cessfully for machining cast iron, bronze, 
light alloys, copper, insulating materials, 
carbon, brick, stone, masonry, glass, 
porcelain, slate, hardwood, plywood, rub- 
ber, etc. But for success the tools must 
be properly applied, and care must be 
taken to observe certain simple precau- 
tions made necessary by their special 
characteristics. 

It is most important to select the ap- 
. propriate grade of tungsten carbide for 


Fig. 1—A good tool form for heavy cuts 











POINTS TO WATCH WHEN 
CUTTING 


Cutting Edge Chips: 

l. Feed may be too coarse. 
2. Speed may be too slow. 

3. Coolant may be insufficient. 
Cutting Edge Wears Rapidly: 

1. Feed may be too fine. 

2. 
3. 
4. Nose radius may be too large. 


Tool Chatters; 


1 


2 
8 
4 
5 


Finish Is Unsatisfactory: 


zs 
2. Try using SMALLER nose 


Speed may be excessive. 
Relief angles may be too small 


Check tool overhang. 
Check work support. 

Nose radius may be too large. 
Feed may be too light. 

Tool may need regrinding (a 
point often overlooked), 


Try increasing the speed. 


radius. 








the particular job in hand. In section the 
shank of the tool should be as deep as 
the tool holder will permit, without bring- 
ing the cutting edge above the center 
line of the workpiece. The tool should 
be supported as rigidly as possible with 
the minimum overhang. When overhang 
is excessive there is a tendency to “chat- 
ter” and this is apt to cause chipping of 
the tip. An overhang of not more than 
half the depth of the shank is a general 
recommendation. 

Where possible, tools should present 
a straight face to the work, inclining 
towards the direction of feed (Fig. 1) thus 


Fig. 2—Tool at left takes up cut more gradually than 


knife shaped one at right 
Fig, 3—Large radius (left) should be avoided. Load on 


tool can be eased by adopting the form at right 


Fig. 4—A knife shaped tool (below) is best for thin 
shafts. Bent shank tools (above) are less rigid than those 
with straight shanks 
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bringing a longer cutting edge into play, 
for the same depth of cut, than would 
the knife shaped tool shown on the right 
in Fig. 2. This distributes the load, and 
the width on the cut (Fig. 3, right) is 
less than with a straight tool (Fig. 3, left) 
for a given feed. 

A large radius (Fig. 3, left) should be 
avoided, since it causes an _ excessive 
wedging action in cutting. A radius of 
1/32-in. is generally sufficient. 

Shock at entry should be avoided by 
insuring that the tool takes up the cut 
gradually, as shown in Fig. 2 (left), al- 
though an exception usually has to be 


Fig. 5—A negative front-to-back rake gives strength for 


heavy cuts 


Fig. 6—When rake and clearance angles are small—as 
is common on tungsten carbide tools—avoid tilting in 


holder 


Fig. 7—A steel strip is used here to protect the shank 
from set screw damage. Photos and data from British 
Information Service 















































“SHOW-HOW” 


based on 


“KNOW-HOW” 


GREENFIELD YAY 


DIE CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD TAP 


and 


Each year the nation-wide staff of “Greenfield Men” save 
threading tool users dollars, machine downtime and broken 
production schedules . . . simply by “show-how”. 

(That’s “know-how” in action!) 

These expertly trained men follow up sales, give advice 
on new jobs, and straighten out troublesome threading 
problems. No charge, of course. 

That’s another big PLUS value when you buy 
“Greenfield” taps, dies, and gages. You get on-the-spot service 
from your “Greenfield” distributor and the experienced 
“Greenfield Man” in your locality. Such service 


often saves customers more money than é i 8 


their annual tap bill. 
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Behind Every GREENFIELD Product. 
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LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 
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GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS si 
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WELDING INSTALLATION: This automatic pipe-welding head, mounted 
in a continuous tube mill, is shown welding 12-gage steel pipe at a speed 
of 70 ipm. Rolled sheet forms are fed into one end of the mill and come 
out cleanly welded and ready for painting at the other end. Granular 
material used in the process protects the welded area from harmful oxida- 
tion during welding. Process is carried on without flash, smoke, or sparks. 
This is a Unionmelt installation of Linde Air Products Co., unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp., New York 











made when turning a thin shaft to pre- 
vent whip and deflection of the shaft. 
It is adv’sable in that case to use a 
knife-shaped tool (Fig. 4), thus keeping 
the main cutting pressure parallel to the 
length of the job. 

A tool with a straight shank is general- 
ly preferable to one with bent shank 
because the cutting edge is more closely 
in line with the clamping screws. The 
tool therefore is more rigidly supported, 
consequently there is less tendency to- 
ward springing which causes chatter. 
For strength and long tool life the top 
rake (side) and clearance angles should 
be kept to a minimum. Top rake of 8° 
is suff:cient for most classes of roughing 
operations, although it may be increased 
from 12 to 15° for soft, free cutting ma- 
terials. 

When taking heavy cuts on rough cast- 
ings or forgings, or on interrupted cuts, 
it is sometimes advisable to give the tool 
a negative front-to-back top rake (Fig. 5). 
Height of the tool should then be adjusted 
so that the middle of the cut is on center. 
Positive side top rake of 0 to 8° is re- 
commended in conjunction with the 
negative front-to-back rake, depending 
on the particular job. Negative rake tends 
to increase the pressure between tool and 
work, which means that work must be 
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chucked or otherwise held more securely. 
Greater power is also required. Negative 
rake should, therefore, not be used un- 
less it is absolutely essential. 

The normal tool with positive top rake 
should always be set on center, since 
it will rub if set appreciably above center. 
On the other hand, there will be too much 
clearance and too little top rake if it 
is set below center. This trouble may 
also arise with a single-post “boat” type 
holder if the tool is not held horizontally 
in the holder. Fig. 6 (left) shows how a 
tool may be on center, but the tilt in the 
holder increases the top rake and reduces 
the clearance angle. The reverse applies 
for the diagram at right in Fig. 6. This 
effect is naturally more pronounced when 
using carbide tools, since the clearance 
and top rake angles are normally kept 
as small as possible. 

It is an outstanding characteristic of 
carbide tools that they generally cut more 
efficiently at high speeds than low. A 
“rule-of-thumb” when machining low or 
medium tensile steel is to aim for 200 
surface feet per minute or over for plain 
turning, with a feed sufficient to insure 
cutting rather than a rubbing action. 

When several cuts are taken simulta- 
neously on different diameters, speed 
selected should be such that for each 





diameter the speed is within the range 
recommended on the maker’s charts for 
the grade of carbide used. This rule 
should also be carefully observed when 
taking facing cuts where the specd varies 
during the traverse of the tool across the 
face. Feeds within the range 0.010 to 
0.020-in. ‘per revolution are gencrally re- 
commended, depending on the nature of 
the job. 

The tool should never be allowed to 
“dwell” at any point in the cut. No mat- 
ter how hard a tool may be, this wll 
inevitably dull its edge. It will also 
burnish and “work harden” the work 
piece, which may have a disastrous ef- 
fect on tools used in later operations. 

Depth of cut must depend largely, of 
course, upon the amount of stock to be 
removed. It is good practice to remove 
as much stock as possible with minimum 
number of cuts. Permissible depth of 
cut will, however, depend on the strength 
of the part to be machined, strength of 
the chuck or holding fixture, size and 
strength of the tool and its mounting, and 
power available. 

For easy disposal, chips should be kept 
as short as possible. Continuous chips can 
frequently be avoided by increasing the 
feed. Alternatively, good “chipbreaking” 
results can be obtained by using a heavier 
flow of coolant, thus ensuring more rapid 
cooling which causes crumbling. In some 
instances, it may be necessary to grind 
a chip breaker groove into the tip of 
tool itself, but this should be avoided 
unless absolutely essential. 

Coolant should either be applied in 
large volume or not at all. Application 
by brush or in occasional splashes on the 
hot carbide tip, are worse than useless 
and will almost certainly cause the tip to 
crack, 


Drop-Forge Hammer Boards 
Made by Build-Up Process 


Built-up hammer boards, called Weld- 
rock, for drop-forging equipment are 
being manufactured by Irwin Mfg. Co. 
Inc., Garland, Pa. 

Three years ago this company was 
called upon to furnish 2% in. thick ham- 
mer boards for important war produc- 
tion. Because of a serious shortage of 
heavy hard maple the company began 
experiments with the built-up board. 
The chief obstacle was necessity of 
evolving a glue which would be moisture- 
resistant, of great tensile strength, able 
to withstand forge shop temperatures of 
at least 150°, and also be impervious to 
oils and greases. As a result of extensive 
experiments, such a glue was developed. 

The first built-up boards produced were 
2% in. thick, 6% in. wide and 15 ft long. 
They have proven useful for work with 
heavy hammers. 
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ARMOR VETERAN—RESISTS HEAVY IMPACTS 
ASION—HAS HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 










Reduce maintenance costs and 













down-time of your equipment 


by specifying Jalloy for those 





parts that must stand heavy 
wear or are subjected to dy- } Pee 
namic forces. Our metallurgical : 3 
engineers will be glad to dis- 
cuss your problems. Write for 


more information. 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 



















For BETTER SERVICE i 


BETTER FORGINGS § ..deal with 


the ideally located organz- 
zation ae that handles the 


entire job under 
roof and is directly respon- 
sible for all of it. 


HEN product improvement 

is the order of the day, it 
pays to plan for forged steel parts. 
And when it comes to securing the 
forgings, it pays to deal with 
TUBE TURNS. 

TUBE TURNS’ forging set-up 
is entirely self-sufficient. Modern, 
extensive facilities for every oper- 
ation pertaining to the mass-pro- 
duction of better forgings are 
maintained under one roof. There 
is no division of responsibility. 
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You get a highly desirable con- 
tinuity of effort from the start to 
the finish of any forging job. 
TUBE TURNS’ plant includes 
an A-1 die design department, a 
major tool and die shop, complete 
laboratory, modern mechanical 
and upset press equipment up to 


one 


9-inch capacity, heat treating and 
rough machining facilities. 

You are cordially invited to con- 
sult with TUBE TURNS’ engi- 
neers for any information about 
forged steel which may be helpful 
to you. TUBE TURNS (Inc.), 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


TUBE TURNS Foagings for Industry 
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Grease Lubricants 


(Continued from Page 94) 

to date, have limited their popularity. 

Lead soap is used to a limited extent 
in the manufacture of greases. This 
soap increases the load carrying capacity 
and imparts corrosion-resistant proper- 
ties to the finished product, but it does 
not materially “thicken” the oil. These 
properties make this soap suitable for 
use in gear lubricants but since the latter 
are not within the scope of this article, 
a discussion of lead soap base products 
is not included. 


Method of Manufacture 


Manufacture of greases is one of the 
most scientific operations performed by 
lubricant manufacturers because the 
amount of ingredients used are all very 
accurately controlled and the reactions 
involved are entirely chemical in nature. 


Even though the rate of reaction, 
amount of ingredients and their purity 
are carefully controlled by modem 
weighing and measuring devices, and 
scientific laboratory control, a certain 
amount of “art” is required in the 
manufacture of greases to.impart to them 
the exact texture and other physical 
properties desired. The greasemaker, 
for example, must know exactly when to 
add each ingredient. Some greases are 
very sensitive to small deviations in their 
manufacturing procedure and it is pos- 
sible to produce two greases, both con- 
taining the same amount of each in- 
gredient, but one satisfactory and the 
other not, by changing their manufac- 
turing procedure slightly. 

Basic procedures used in grease manu- 
facture are relatively simple, and are 
fundamentally of two types: (1) Cooked 
and (2) cold mixed, or sett greases. 

Practically all the greases on the mar- 
ket today are of the cooked type; these 
in turn may be split into two types, i.e., 
(a) those which are stirred in the kettle 
until they are practically cool then drawn 
into containers and, (b) those drawn into 
containers from the kettle above the 
melting point of the final grease. 

Sett greases are more easily made than 
any other type. The procedure used 
consists in mixing the ingredients at 
room temperature, drawing the mixture 
into final containers immediately and al- 
lowing the reaction to take place in the 
containers. 

Group No. 1 Calcium Soap Base or 
Cup Greases: There is definite evidence 
to show that a lubricant composed of 
fat and lime was used as early as 1400 
BC on the wheels of chariots; however, 
it was not until about 1845 that lime 
soap was combined with mineral oil to 
form a grease. Today, greases in this 
group are widely used for line shafting, 
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water pumps, plain bearings, and all 
general applications where the tempera- 
ture does not exceed 150° to 200° F, 
depending on the soap concentration. 
These greases are particularly desirable 
where water resistance is a factor since 
calcium soap is insoluble. 

Calcium soap base’ greases can be 
and are made from a great variety of 
oils ranging in viscosity from light spin- 
dle oils to heavy cylinder oils. By vary- 
ing the soap content they can be made in 
grades ranging from liquids to solid 
greases which can be cut with a knife. 
The viscosity of the oil used affects the 
texture of the finished product to some 
extent in that low viscosity oils give a 
buttery texture whereas, high viscosity 
oils tend to make a grease which is a 
little more stringy or sticky. Obviously, 
cup greases prepared from low viscosity 
oils are designed for light duty service, 
while higher viscosity oils are required 
in cup greases to meet heavy duty re- 
quirements. 

One of the simplest methods of manu- 
facturing cup grease consists of first ad- 
ding a calculated amount of saponifiable 


fat (or fatty acid) to a kettle. Next, the 
requisite amount of lime to be used is 
suspended in a quantity of water in a 
separate tank, mixed well, then added 
to the fat. During this and all subse- 
quent steps, until the finished grease is 
drawn into containers, the mixture is 
constantly agitated. 

After the lime suspension has been 
added to the fat, heat is applied to in- 
duce saponification, which progresses 
fairly rapidly at 212° F. At first a 
doughy mass is formed which gradually 
thickens as the water is evaporated off. 
When saponification nears completion, 
temperature of the mass may rise to 
around 275° F at which time the soap 
assumes an appearance of heavy syrup 
or taffy. It is at this point that the skill 
of the greasemaker begins to play an 
important part. His ability ‘to judge 
from appearance and feel of the soap 
the time to begin adding oil is one of 
the important points which determines 
the success of manufacturing cup greases. 

When the soap is judged properly 
cooked, oil addition is begun and is con- 
tinued until such time as very nearly 











FASTER, EASIER HANDLING: Varied industrial lifting and lowering 

jobs such as lowering raw materials from freight car to floor or power 

truck, or raising goods from floor to loading platform or truck are han- 

dled by the Service Leveler, made by Service Caster & Truck Division, 

Domestic Industries Inc., Albion, Mich. Motor stops automaticaily at top 

height and floor level, and free wheel brake controls lowering of plat- 
forn’ at steady predetermined speed 
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The New Improve; 
| Is applicable to ove 
| 90% of all installation; 


Falk engineers, after years of field experience and laboratory The new design Falk Steelflex Coupling is equally efficien 

study, now present an improved coupling design that will meet in either vertical or horizontal applications. It has a new wide 

over 90% of all installation requirements. shoulder seal ring that keeps the cover in position, and pro 
vides added protection against dust, dirt, and loss of lubricant 





Furthermore, the new Falk Steelflex Coupling simplifies instg 
lation and facilitates more accurate selection, w s 
order from your local cistributor or cirect 

This means true cost economy—and | 

dollar. 


On the opposite pa 
these improvem 





One Falk Steelflex Coupling Now Serves 
for either Horizontal or Vertical Applications 


efteelflex Coupling 




















f * 
: ™ 2 In Addition to Falk Coupling 


Flexibility and Torsional Resilience 
YOU NOW GET ALL OF THESE 
EXCLUSIVE FALK FEATURES 


poe ‘ ot ee See 1. Resilient Grid Member — Shock loads are reduced by 
ete ae : oe tet deflection of the resilient steel grid member which con- 

; ' : ; . nects the two hubs of the coupling. Vibration is dampened 

- by a change in natural frequency which takes place in the 





- : oT ; ' coupling with the change in load; the action of pressing 
rail a : “ii - . : the grease between the hub teeth and the grid member, 


wa" : 


2. New Ease of Alignment —The diameter of the 
ly efficia ¥, : : tee rs : coupling at the gap between two hubs is turned to a true 
., ss . ai cylinder — both hubs being exactly the same diameter. 
| new wid 5 ~~ i 2 ag This feature makes it unnecessary to turn either the driv- 
, and pro an ea ae 4, ' ing or driven shafts when aligning. Parallel alignment is 
f lubricanti. saat — ; checked quickly with the end of a straightedge across the 
oa two hubs and with a feeler gauge. Angular alignment Is 
fies instg Oe Ae a ' , checked with spacer block and feelers in the gap between 
: Le the hub faces. 
3. Misalignment Flexibility — The raised portion of the 
teeth of the hubs on which the cover rides permits free 
articulation between the two hubs, the cover, and the 
grid member. This construction enables the coupling to 
compensate for angular or parallel shaft misalignment 
without placing harmful loads on the connecting shafts or 
their bearings. 


4. Floating Cover — The two steel cover halves are 
identical and are provided with guard flanges to cover 
the capscrews and nuts which hold the half covers together. 
A gasket is used between the half cover faces to seal the 
grease inside the coupling. The cover floats on the top of 
the raised portion of the hub teeth. 


5. Seal Rings — The openings between the cover and 
the hubs are sealed with Neoprene rings which are grease- 
resistant and therefore prevent loss of lubricant and 
entrance of water, dust, or other foreign material. 


6. Identical Parts — Both hubs and both cover halves of 
this all-steel coupling cre identical. Each hub can be 
bored and keyseated for various siiaft diameters. 


7. Lubrication — Grease fittings are used to facilitate 
the addition of a nonfluid lubricant after initial installa- 
tion. A full lubricant supply inside the coupling is sufficient 
to allow months of continuous operation without refilling. 


There are 13 types and 33 sizes of Falk couplings to meet all require- 
ments. For specific information and recommendations to meet your 
needs, call the nearest Falk representative or disiribvior. 


























This new bulletin contains full informa- 
tion on the design of this new coupling, 
simplified method for selection, load clas- 
sification, service factors and dimensions. 


Send for your copy 


IT ALWAYS PAYS TO CONSULT 


HE FALK CORPORATION 
ILWAUKEE 8 WISCONSIN 
br over fifty years precision manufacturers of 
peed Reducers . . . Motoreducers . . . Flexible 
buplings . . . Herringbone and Single Helical 
ears... Heavy Gear Drives . . . Marine Turbine 
d Diesel Gear Drives and Clutches . . . Steel 


bsiings ... Contract Welding and Machine Work. Tan A GOOD NAME IN INDUSTRY 


strict Offices, Representatives, or Distributors 
— Principal Cities. 

















the necessary amount has been added. 
At this point the mass has been cooled 
to below 200° F but is still sticky in 
appearance. When the batch is con- 
sidered just right by the greasemaker, 
a predetermined amount of water is 
added and the batch almost immediately 
assumes the typical appearance of cup 
greases. After the water has been added 
and stirred in, a sample of the grease is 
sent to the laboratory for control tests. 
The water content of the batch may have 
to be adjusted in order to obtain proper 
compatability of the soap and oil. If 
there is a deficiency, the grease will be 
grainy; if too much water is present it 
will be dull or milky in appearance. 

Skill is also needed in judging the con- 
sistency of the batch. Hot and com- 
paratively thin grease presents a prob- 
lem to adjust the composition of the 


product so that after the batch is cooled 
in the final shipping containers, it will 
be “on test” for consistency. This is 


done by removing a sample of grease 
from the kettle, cooling to the proper 
temperature, and then determining its 
consistency by means of an instrument 
known as a penetrometer. If this test 
indicates the grease to be too hard, more 
oil is added and the above procedure is 
repeated until the grease is found to be 
“on test”. After the batch is finished in 
the kettle, it is ready to be drawn into 
drums or smaller packages. 

The foregoing procedure is funda- 
mentally the same as that used by prac- 
tically all manufacturers of this type of 
grease, but there are many variations 
which can be, and are used. For ex- 
ample, the time for saponification in the 
above procedure it at least 6 hr and 
varies to a. great extent with the type of 
However, if a pressure kettle 
saponification _ is 


fat used. 


is used, complete 


brought about much more rapidly. 

A second variation often used is to 
add a portion of the mineral oil with the 
original charge. This prevents the soap 
from becoming too hard, particularly 
when fatty acids are used as the saponif- 
iable ingredient, and materially reduces 
the power consumed in stirring. The 
order in which the ingredients are added 
also plays a major part in the final prop- 
erties of a grease. 

In addition to the foregoing proce- 
dures, there is one termed the “cold 
mixed” or “sett” process which is some- 
times used. In this method, fatty acids 
in a portion of the oil are mixed with a 
slurry of hydrated lime and the balance 
of oil, the reaction being carried out at 
about 100° F. One disadvantage of this 
method, however, is that the reaction is 
not complete when the grease is drawn 
into packages, the balance taking place 
in the containers. Therefore, these 
greases may alter their appearance or 
change their consistency after being 
packaged. Greases made from rosin oil 
and manufactured by*a process similar 
to this are used for certain types of ap- 
plication and are discussed below. 


Group No, 2, Calcium Soap Base or 
Axle Grease: Calcium resinate (often 
termed lime rosin) soap base grease from 
the standpoint of composition could be 
considered cup greases for in this type 
rosin oil is used instead of one of the 
usual saponifiable fats incorporated in 
cup greases. Their method of manu- 
facture and properties differ so radically 
from cup greases, however, that usually 
they are considered as a separate group. 
Rosin oil, incidentally, is a product made 
by distilling or otherwise processing pine 
rosins, it contains an appreciable amount 
of rosin acids. 

Greases in this group are very easily 


made, requiring no external source of 
heat to manufacture. They are often 
used where economy is of primary im- 
portance, or where it is necessary to use 
an excessive amount of grease to prevent 
dust and other foreign matter from en- 
tering bearings. Typical applications 
are: Rough heavy bearings in lumber or 
mining equipment, track curves and 
wagon axles. 

The term “sett” is applied to this 
group of greases inasmuch as they are 
usually made by mixing the necessary 
ingredients in the cold then drawing the 
contents of the mixing kettle rapidly into 
containers. The reaction between the 
lime and rosin oil occurs very rapidly so 
that the mixture becomes solid or “setts” 
within several minutes after it has been 
mixed. 

Ingredients used are mineral oil, rosin 
oil, lime and sometimes water. The 
rosin oil is mixed in the proper propor- 
tion with mineral oil, forming what is 
known as “compound”. A second mix- 
ture consisting of an emulsion of hy- 
drated lime and mineral oil, (in some 
cases water and a very small amount of 
rosin oil are incorporated) is made in a 
separate tank, this mixture being known 
as “sett”, The “compound” and “sett” 
are agitated in a mixing tank in the 
proper proportions and poured at once 
into the final container. 

Speed of the reaction depends par- 
ticularly on the quality of the rosin oils 
used, for this reason they are usually 
purchased on the basis of strict specifica- 
tions. 

In order that the reaction between the 
lime and rosin oil can be carried out ef- 
ficiently, it is necessary that the grease 
contain some water and also excess lime. 
The water serves as the medium in 
which to carry out saponification and 











CRUCIBLE MELTING FURNACE: 
at all times and alternately fired with either gas or oil are 
heated quickly by this top-fired melting furnace developed 
by Radiant Combustion Inc., Warren, O. It combines both 
radiant and convection heating. 
being heated, flue gases are carried by a connecting flue 
to second chamber to preheat second crucible. 
pouring of metal from first or fired crucible, a third crucible 
replaces removed crucible to receive cold metal. 
are cam lifted and swung backward independent of one 
another, allowing each side to be alternately fired. Flue 
gases are fired through the floor, eliminating heat and 
gases in the foundry 


Two crucibles, loaded 


While first crucible is 
During 


Covers 
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TRANSFAX 


Saves Time... Ends Error... 
Speeds Production 


Transfax reproduces the drawing itself on the 
plate ... without scribing 


By laying out complex patterns quickly, with line- 
for-line accuracy, Transfax saves time and labor... 
expedites production right down the line. 


This new process completely eliminates the time- 
consuming work of scribing, the checking and recheck- 
ing of figures, dimensions, and positions. Originals or 
copies of your Engineering Department's drawings are 
your “negatives,” and are reproduced directly on the 
metal, hard rubber, or plastic . . . at a material cost of 
less than 1¢ a square foot... 


The operation is simple and quick. You spray on 
light-sensitive Transfax, “print” your drawing by ex- 
posure to arc, mercury, or Photoflood light, wash off, 
dry ... and your stock, with tough “built-in” instruc- 
tions, is ready for cutting, machining, and fabrication. 


Extremely adaptable, Transfax will be of help to you 
when layouts are complex, or when instructions, dimen- 
sions, lines, and points belong on the plate. Write 
today for information on the many applications of 
Transfax to industry. 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, New York 


Gentlemen: I want to know more about TRANSFAX, 
its many applications and economies. Please send 
my copy of the folder to: 


Name 





Street 





City vf 


State 














the excess lime insures completeness of 
saponification. In the finished grease as 
much as 5 per cent water and | to 2 per 
cent excess lime may exist. The pres- 
ence of water limits their application to 
bearings operating below 200° F. 

Consistency of “sett” greases can be 
varied from semi-fluid products to hard 
brick type greases. The texture of these 
greases is somewhat similar to that of 
cup greases for they are smooth and but- 
tery but are ordinarily more sticky and 
unctuous, 

Group No. 3, Sodium Soap Base 
Greases, General: Sodium soap base 
greases are normally of two types, (1) 
these drawn from the kettle at tempera- 
tures below the melting point of the 
grease and, (2) those drawn in a molten 
stage, (the latter are described in the next 


section). 
Greases of the first type are often 
termed “sponge grease.” This name 


originated in the early days of grease 
manufacture when it was thought greases 
in this group actually resembled a sponge 
and soaked up the oil in a manner sim- 
ilar to a sponge soaking up water. This 
theory has since been found to be un- 
true since the structure is actually such 
that the oil cannot be squeezed out of 
the soap. 

Characteristics which make this type 
of grease valuable as a lubricant are 
their high melting point (300° to 450° F) 
and their ability to remain in a bearing 
at high temperatures and _ pressures. 
Most sodium soaps are soluble in water, 
but whether or not greases made from 
sodium soaps can be used satisfactorily 
in the presence of moisture will be de- 
termined by other characteristics of the 
grease and the application itself. In 
some applications the solubility of the 


soap may be a decided advantage. 





Procedure used in the manufacture of 
sponge type greases is essentially the 
same as that used in the production of 
cup greases. The kettle is first charged 
with a small amount of oil and the fat, 
which is then heated until it melts (if 
it is a solid at room temperature). Next 
a solution of caustic soda in water (so- 
dium hydroxide) is added in a prede- 
termined amount. The fat is quickly 
converted to soduim soap and then the 
contents of the kettle are gradually heat- 
ed to about 300° F in order to complete 
saponification and to evaporate the 
water. At this point, the soap is firm, 
tough, spongy and has a tendency to ag- 
glomerate in masses about the stirring 
mechanism (See Fig. 3). 

Here again the skill of the grease- 
maker contributes materially to the final 
nature of the finished grease, for it is at 
this point that the addition of oil is be- 
gun. Great care must be taken during 
the early stages of oil addition to pre- 
vent the formation of lumps in the 
grease. Addition of oil is continued until 
nearly all has been added, at which 
point the temperature will have dropped 
to about 200° F. The grease is then 
put “on test” in the same manner as for 
cup greases; that is, by removing a 
sample and running a control penetra- 
tion, then adjusting the mineral oil con- 
tent accordingly. 

The fibrous nature of the final grease 
is mainly controlled by the type of fat 
or fatty acid used and the procedure of 
handling the grease in the kettle, par- 
ticularly during the last stages. Fats, 
such as tallow, are ordinarily used to 
produce a grease with a fibrous texture. 
Fatty acids on the other hand result in 
a smoother textured product. 

Although most unctuous sodium base 
greases on the market today are of a 





fibrous nature, it is possible to make 
them almost as smooth and buttery as 
cup greases by milling or by {/1e suit- 
able choice of fatty material as men- 
tioned above. Merely milling a fibrous 
grease to produce smoothness results in 
a product which is smooth in the con- 
tainer but which may revert back to a 
fibrous nature upon heating and work- 
ing. 

Cold sett sodium soap greases can be 
made in a manner similar to cold sett 
calcium soap base greases. This type is 
manufactured by merely mixing fat, oil 
and caustic solution in proper propor- 
tions at about 110° F then drawing the 
product while still liquid into containers 
where saponification takes place. Greases 
of this type are usually made with a 
high soap content and are, therefore, 
hard solid products. They can be used 
for rod cup driving journal lubrication 
of railroad locomotives, but since one 
of these ingredients is water, they should 
not be used above about 180° F. This 
type of grease is not extensively used 
at the present time but was very popular 
prior to 1915. 


Group No. 4, Sodium Soap Base, Brick 
Greases: In discussing greases in the 
previous group, mention was made that 
this type is drawn from the kettle at 
temperatures well below the melting 
point of the grease. If heating is car- 
ried to a temperature sufficiently hizh to 
cause the soap to dissolve in the oil, 
and it is then drawn from the kettle, a 
smooth-textured product results upon 
cooling which is hard and firm for high 
soap contents. Lower soap contents re- 
sult in a false bodied product which ap- 
pears to be hard but softens readily upon 
working. 

Ingredients used in the manufacture 
of soda brick greases depend upon the 


















Bloomfield, N. J. 


in similar manner. 


PIPE FLANGE OPENER: Job of opening pipe flanges for 
removing gaskets is speeded, simplified by these Flange- 
Jacks made by T. G. Persson Co., 224 Glenwood avenue, 
Jacks are capable of opening joints 
against a load of 15 tons without damage to flanges. As 
pressure is exerted, flanges open evenly, without shock 
and in continuous alignment. 
Jaws are heavy one-piece steel forg- 
ings with case-hardened screw points 


Closures are accomplished 

















This 12,000% increase 








sounds fantastic ! 


One of the major drawbacks tocrush form grinding precision flat form 
Wf YPYULC contours has been the inability to produce on a practical production 
e basis. This obstacle has been eliminated in two ways by the new 

sce CESCNCAS tt 


Thompson Truforming Process. 


/First: Truform Grinders are engineered and built as a 
single unit, eliminating the failures of make-shift crushing 
arrangements and attachments. 

Second: TWO CRUSHING ROLLS ARE USED. This ‘s a 
major advancement, because it greatly extends crushing roll 
life and makes possible, for the first time, quantity production 
without constantly disturbing the set-up to re-process the 
crushing roll. 

How two rolls operate in the Truforming Process is briefly 
illustrated and described below. The normal crushing or 
truing position is shown first. 


Normal Crushing Position 
Also Truing or Dressing 








Grinding wheel powered at slow speed 
Crushing-feed automatic 


"Reference Roll" 





[/KQVtrtonstic downfeed 
control 


This is the position for the initial crushing of the wheel— 
and for subsequent truing or dressings when production grind- 
ing. On an eight pitch modified buttress thread form, 125 
dressings were provided by the “‘work roll’’ before losing form. 


Table stationa i 


Touching-up Position 






Wheel powered at slow speed 


"Reference Roll" idles 


2» Table stationary 


When the “work roll” loses form the table is moved to bring 
the grinding wheel over the “reference roll” for touching up, 
as shown above. 







Re-processing Position 








Wheel powered 
at grinding speed 


"Work Roll" powered 







( 


Because both rolls are table mounted, are in perfect align- 
ment, and can be brought in the same relation to the grinding 
wheel, the original degree of accuracy can be quickly trans- 
ferred from the “reference roll” back into the grinding wheel 
. -- and then ground back into the “work roll” as shown above. 


Table ‘stationary 


March 25, 1946 


The machine is then ready for production grinding again 
without disturbing the set-up or removing anything from the 
machine. In this way the “work roll” can be re-processed 
whenever it loses form and can be used for hundreds of addi- 
tional dressings, or until it is worn out. Duplicate crushing 
rolls can be ground in the same way on all Thompson Truform 
Grinders. 


l2sE X f2E- = (E6 8S” 








What this means in savings is illustrated by the following 
example, involving a modified buttress thread form with an 
eight pitch form. Where two rolls are used in the Thompson 
Truform Process, it was possible to get over 15,625 dressings 
from the “work roll” before it was worn out. This meant an 
increase in continuous production (without changing or dis- 
turbing set-up) of 12,500%. 


Write for the new 8-page Truform Leaflet—‘“‘Why didn’t you tell 
me about this process before?” 


Address Dept. 16 
The Thompson Grinder Company e Springfield, Ohio 
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HOMPSON 
PELL | 
RUFORMING. 
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type of product to be manufactured. 
Tallow is widely used as the fat; while 
rosin, degras and other fatty materials 
also may be used. The mineral oils 
used in this type of grease depend upon 
the type of service for which the grease 
is intended. Since greases in this group 
are normally used for high temperature, 
heavy duty work, the oil incorporated 
in the grease is usually of a heavy grade, 
although some brick greases are made 
with much lower viscosity oils. 

Soda brick greases are ordinarily man- 
ufactured to a definite soap concentra- 
tion and hence no manipulation of the 
batch is necessary in order to put the 
grease “on test”. 

Brick greases find application in high 
temperature and heavy duty lubrication 
such as on journals of cement and paper 
mills, locomotives, etc. The grease is 
ordinarily applied in brick form directly 
on the journal. 

Group No. 5, Aluminum Soap Base 
Greases: Greases in this group are al- 
most invariably made by thickening min- 
eral oil with aluminum stearate. This 
soap may be prepared in various ways; 
however, the most common is known as 
the double decomposition method. The 
fat, which must be largely, or complete- 
ly, a stearate, is saponified with caustic 
soda. The resultant soap is maintained 
in a liquid state and a solution of alum 
is added; the alum combines with the 
sodium soap and forms aluminum 
stearate, which is insoluble in water. 
After washing the aluminum soap free 
of excess chemicals, it is dried. 

Aluminum soap greases are made by 
charging aluminum stearate and a por- 
tion of the oil to a kettle, then heating 
until the soap melts and dissolves in the 
oil to form a clear mass. At this point 
the rest of the oil is added, the heat is 
turned off and the mass stirred until par- 
tially cooled. It is then drawn into cool- 
ing pans. 

One difficulty with aluminum soap 
base greases is that the rate of cooling 
affects the finished products. If cooled 
too fast, they are crumbly; if cooled too 
slowly, they are too soft. In order to 
avoid this, the grease should be cooled 
under controlled conditions and then 
passed through a mixer (milled) which 
prdouces a smoth, glossy and transparent 
product. 

Change of texture with variations in 
temperature is mainly responsible for 
the limited uses for products of this 
type on the market today. Unfortunate- 
ly, when aluminum soap base greases 
are reheated, even very gently, their 
texture usually changes, and the extent 
to which they return to the proper 
usuable state depends upon the rate of 
cooling and the amount of agitation 
while cooling. For these reasons, alu- 
minum stearate greases are not usually 
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acceptable for bearings where the tem- 
perature is likely to reach 170° F, or 
above, even for short periods. These 
greases do, however, have a limited field 
of application because of their adhesive 
qualities and the fact that they are in- 
soluble in water. 

Group No, 6, Lithium Soap Base 
Greases: Lithium soap base greases are 
the latest and one of the most promis- 
ing developments in the field of greases. 
They have the smooth appearance of 
cup greases, yet the high melting point 
of sodium base greases, also the soap is 
insoluble in water. During past emer- 
gency they were extensively used for 
the lubrication of aircraft control mech- 
anisms, particularly at temperatures of 
50° to 100° F below zero. 


Several methods can be employed to 
manufacture lithium soap base greases; 
however, so much secrecy has surround- 
ed their development, due primarily to 
the war that only one method is uni- 
versally known. 


In this method, the lithium stearate, 
a white powder, and about half the oil 
that will finally be in the finished grease 
are heated in a fire-heated or high pres- 
sure steam-heated kettle to about 400° 
F or slightly above. At this tempera- 
ture the oil and soap become complete- 
ly homogenous and almost transparent. 
The rest of the oil is then added and the 
heat turned off. The grease is stirred 
until it has cooled to the point found 
best for the particular mineral oil com- 
ponent and at this point agitation is 
stopped and the grease is cooled under 
conditions previously found most suit- 
able, usually in pans or sometimes in 
the kettle itself. After cooling to room 
temperature, the grease is hard and per- 
haps a little brittle or crumbly, depend- 
ing largely on the soap content. It is 
then put through a suitable agitator 
(milled). The hard gel is crushed and 
any lumps of gel are mashed homogene- 
ously until the consistency reaches the 
softness desired. The grease is now of a 
smooth, buttery texture and has an at- 
tractive appearance, although the -odor 
may at times be rather noticeable due to 
the high heat method of manufacture. 


Obviously, the high temperatures re- 
quired to make lithium stearate greases, 
as outlined above, offer definite hazards 
if it is desirable to use low viscosity oils 


having low flash points. Since it is nec- 
essary to use such oils in greases de- 
signed for use at 50° to 100° F below 
zero, a method has been developed 
whereby such greases can be made at 
comparatively low temperatures in 
steam-heated kettles and the resultant 
grease does not have to be milled after 
the grease is drawn. 

Recently, lithium soap base greases 
have been developed which are resistant 


to shear, ie., they will not work down 
to a liquid in bearings. This has pre- 
viously been one of the major draw- 
backs of this type of grease. Develop- 
ment work remains to be done before 
these greases become more widly avail- 
able. At the present time the only 
greases of this type on the market today 
are considered “specialties,” designed for 
a specific purpose, 

Group No. 7, Mixed Base Greases: 
Grease chemists for years have combined 
two or more types of grease into one 
product for the purpose of incorporating 
the better qualities of each. They have 
been particularly successful in combin- 
ing sodium and calcium soaps to pro- 
duce a smooth grease having a relative- 
ly high melting point (two desirable 
characteristics in a ball and roller bear- 
ing grease). In some cases, very small 
amounts of sodium soaps are added to 
cup grease as stabilizers, but such prod- 
ucts are not usually considered mixed 
base greases. 

A second example of this type of prod- 
uct is calcium-lead soap base greases. 
These are used where extreme pressure 
characteristics are desired. Aluminum 
soap has been used in combination with 
other soaps to impart stringiness to the 
final product. 

Method of manufacturing mixed base 
greases does not differ greatly from those 
shown for the types of soap involved. 
The two soaps are usually made simul- 
taneously in the same kettle, and if, for 
example, the product desired is to be 
predominately soda base, it is manu- 
factured along the lines of fibre grease 
or if the lime base is to predominate, 
it will be manufactured as a cup grease. 

Controls exercised by grease manu- 
facturers are under the supervision of .a 
grease laboratory manned by technically 
trained men who insure that all raw 
materials used in manufacture meet rigid 
specifications; test each batch of grease 
and control uniformity of product from 
batch to batch. “Rule of thumb” methods, 
used until comparatively recently, have 
been superseded by scientific methods. 
Proof of the rigid quality control used is 
exemplified by the outstanding perfor- 
mance of greases in service, 

During the war, demand of greases in- 
creased enormously in volume and at the 
same time the diversity of application of 
those products available increased. New 
products were required and supplied to 
meet the demand. However, diversity of 
application has not required a large 
number of new products. Knowledge of 
characteristics of greases in combination 
with scientific methods of manufacture 
and control are factors necessary to keep 
the number of products to a minimum 
and this is a desirable objective from the 
standpoint of the consumer. 

(Concluded next week ) 
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A REVERE EXTRUSION IS SHAPED TO YOUR DESIGN 


It used to be that many industrial products and parts had to be machined out of 


round or flat bar or rod in standard shapes such as half-round, hexagon, pentagon, 
octagon, square, oval. When the extrusion process was developed it was seen that 
if round rod could be extruded, so could rod and bar in almost any other shape, 


merely by using a die of the proper design. 


Done with a big push! 


To produce an extrusion, a billet of metal 
is heated until semi-plastic, placed in a 
powerful hydraulic press, and forced 
through a die of the desired profile. The 
metal comes from the die in long lengths 
having the specified contours. By this 
process the greatest variety of odd and 
irregular forms can be made quickly. 
Obviously, the shapes thus produced 
must be constant in cross section, with all 
grooves, slots, curves and similar design 
details parallel with the axis of extrusion. 


How this reduces your costs 


Revere Extruded Shapes are delivered to 
you in long lengths with most of the 
contours of the final part pre-formed. By 
sawing across a Shape, sections are ob- 
tained having forms otherwise obtain- 
able only through processes such as 
milling, planing and shaping, which are 
expensive not only in themselves but in 
the amount of scrap they produce. Some- 
times cutting off sections of the proper 
dimensions and deburring are the only 
finishing operations needed to produce 
the desired part. Forgings often start as 
extruded shapes, which. greatly reduce 
the amount of scrap in the flash and some- 
times simplify and speed-up the work. 


Easy machining 

Extrusion under great pressure produces 
metal that is dense and fine grained, free 
from blow holes. Speeds and feeds natu- 
rally vary with the alloy, but in generai 
an extrusion is easily machined. By using 
special chucks, odd shapes can be fed in 
long lengths into automatic machines. 


Dimensions 


Maximum and minimum sizes and toler- 
ances depend upon the alloy, cross 
section, and intricacy of design. The 
maximum size usually is 8’ under favor- 
able conditions. Large sizes often can be 
built up by dovetailing. (See No. 1, 
above.) Revere Extrusions are carefully 
straightened and inspected. Tolerances 
are .003” to .060”, plus or minus. 
For closer tolerances or increased tempers 
in copper alloys, the shapes are given 
subsequent draws. 


To help you economize 


Revere offers the assistance of its sales- 
men and Technical Advisory Service in 
determining the applicability of special 
extruded shapes to your products. To 
take advantage of the cost-cutting and 
time-saving possibilities of extruded 
shapes, the first step is to write Revere. 
Just say: "Weare interested in extrusions.” 
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. Store front section, aluminum 

. Truck body roof crown sill section, 
magnesium 

. Truck body corner post, magnesium 

. Truck body side post, magnesium 

. Aluminum rail car dcorway section 

. Magnesium structural angle section for light 
plane 

. Light plane wingspar chord, aluminum 

. Magnesium rung for fireman's ladder 

. Channel section in magnesium 


REVERE PRODUCES 
EXTRUDED SHAPES IN: 


COPPER 
BRASS 
BRONZE 
NICKEL SILVER 
ALUMINUM ALLOYS 
MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill; Detroit, Mich.; 
New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in principal cities, 
distributors everywhere 


Listen to Exploring the Unknown on the Mutual 
Network every Sunday evening, 9 to 9:30 p.m., EST 
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INDUCTION HARDENING 


PISTON RODS 


MORE than 2 years of field service testing has indicated 
that induction hardening of the ram taper area of steam 
hammer piston rods makes possible a substantial increase 
in service life, according to Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh. 
Recognizing that a very large proportion of normal piston 
rod failure is the classic fatigue type generally conceded 
to be caused by repeated tension stress and starting at 
metal surface, the company has now completed a program 
of research and manufacturing development aimed at in- 
creasing service life of its piston rods. 

Surface induction hardening of piston rod ram taper 
has for its principal object elimination of service failures 
caused by metal fatigue in the ram taper within the ram, 
at or near the top of taper. It is generally conceded that 
service failures of piston rods start on the surface of the 
rod, usually at some stress raising point such as a tool- 
mark, nick, groove, or a misfit between rod and ram. 
Failure progresses from the surface inwardly until sec- 
tion of rod is so decreased that it can no longer resist the 
direct stresses encountered in service. 

This type of failure was recognized as being closely re- 
lated to failures experienced with automobile crankshafts. 
It was known that a surface induction hardening of these 
crankshafts had greatly increased their service life. In- 
duction hardening of the surface appeared desirable, in 
addition to conventional heat treating of piston rods. 

With the co-operation of Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleve- 
land, a method was found whereby piston rods could be 
case hardened on the ram taper surface. Initial tests were 
conducted on experimental equipment, with piston rods 
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in a horizontal position. The vertical induction heat treat- 
ing apparatus shown in accompanying illustration is used 
at present. 

A heat treated, completely finished and ground piston 
rod is suitably preheated, and a water-cooled induction 
heating unit slipped around ram taper end. Rod is re- 
volved at a speed commensurate with its size and desired 
heating rate. A pass then is made with induction heating 
ring and quench spray. Rod surface is raised to approxi- 
mately 1600°F—a bright cherry red—and is progressive- 
ly hardened on surface by immediate impingement of a 
traveling cold water spray attached directly beneath in- 
duction ring. 

Surface hardening process produces a hardened case 

(Please turn to Page 142) 
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INSTALLATION of a 1000-kv x-ray 
unit in the steel foundry at the Bethle- 
hem plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. adds 
another producer of quality castings to 
the select group employing million-volt 
equipment as an inspection and control 
tool in their foundry technique. Such 
equipment permits the rapid inspection 
of heavy sections with greatly reduced 
exposure time compared with the con- 
ventional radium-pellet (gamma ray) 
procedure. The Bethlehem unit is de- 
signed for the routine inspection of heavy 
sections of steel up to 8-in. thickness. 

Detection of internal defects in cast- 
ings, although the primary function of 
radiography, is by no means the sole 
advantage offered by this inspection 
method. 


Radiography affords a _ rapid 


Inspects Heavy Steel Sections with 
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RAY UNIT 








Equipment installed by Bethlehem affords rapid inspection of 


castings. 


Numerous exposures on a variety of products are 


possible with ease of manipulation and safety. Work handled 
on 40-ton powered transfer car and 8-ton crane 


nondestructive check on the soundness 
of production castings and permits the 
inspection of a larger percentage of the 
product than would otherwise be possi- 
ble. Such production control enables 
the foundryman to verify his molding 
technique on a day-by-day basis, and if 
changes are indicated they may be 











made quickly without waiting for slow- 
er radiographic results or the costly sec- 
tioning of one casting. Routine radio- 
graphic inspection has a further appli- 
cation for intricate castings, with par- 
ticular reference to areas which may be 
highly stressed in service. Castings so 
inspected may be used with complete 
confidence for service in fields where 
higher stresses are encountered. 

In instances where repair welding 
may be necessary, a rapid radiographic 
survey of the area in question reassures 
both foundryman and customer that an 
adequate amount of metal has been re- 
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Fig. 1—Castings are moved from foundry to x-ray laboratory on trans- 
fer car. A 50-ton sliding steel and concrete door closes opening between 
foundry and. laboratory 


—Dark room of x-ray laboratory. Plates can be passed directly 
from film dryer at left into adjacent viewing room 


3—Dark room developer tanks and dryer frame 


4—Lowering x-tay tube into proper position prior to exposure 











moved and the welding properly done 

In order to utilize high-speed radio- 
graphic equipment to the best advan- 
tage as a production control -tool in 
the foundry, facilities must be provid- 
ed for the rapid positioning of castings 
for x-ray exposure. Handling equip- 
ment must permit numerous exposures 
on a variety of casting sizes with em- 
phasis on ease of manipulation and 
safety. 

The generating unit of the new x-ray 
machine installed at the Bethlehem 
plant consists of a low-frequency reso- 
nance transformer with a multisection 
x-ray tube mounted at the center of the 
transformer. Both are housed in a tank 
of %-in. steel plate, 3 ft diameter and 
4 ft high, weighing about 1500 Ib. Both 
the transformer and the tube are insu- 
lated from the grounded steel tank by 
a special gas maintained at 60 psi 
pressure. The x-rays are generated 
from a target mounted on the end of an 
extension chamber which projects from 





the lower end of the steel plate tank. 

The tank is assembled in a cradle car- 
ried by overhead crane running on a 
track 28 ft above the floor, and is easily 
maneuvered into any position in the 
room. The cradle carrier can be rotat- 
ed 360 degrees on the yoke of the 
crane, and it can also be turned on trun- 
nions, from a vertical to a horizontal 
position. Besides being readily manip- 
ulated, the unit is of simple, but rugged 
design, reliable in performance and free 
from exposed high voltages. 


Housed in Special Room 


The unit is housed in an extension to 
the steel foundry, in a room 25 x 42 ft, 
with 24-in. monolithic concrete walls 
extending 7 ft below grade. Glass- 
block windows high on the walls fur- 
nish daylight in the room. A 24-in 
wide concrete maze, with %-in lead 
door, serves as entrance and exit. Lead- 
ing out to the foundry is a 15 x 15 
ft opening, closed by a_ hydraulically- 











CHECKING INDUSTRIAL VISION: Detection of visually unfit employees 

needing eye examination and correction is possible in three or four min- 

utes through a newly developed, portable sight-screener instrument an- 

nounced by the American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 

different visual functions can be obtained through the instrument, facili- 
tating promotion of industrial efficiency and safety 
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operated 50-ton concrete and steel door 
18 in. thick. Work is brought in from 
the foundry on a 40-ton powered trans- 
fer car and handled inside with an 8-ton 
overhead crane. Castings too heavy for 
this crane are left on the cars during 
exposure, while the lighter pieces are 
placed on a revolving table near the 
track, 

Adjacent to the x-ray room is the con- 
trol room, 8 x 14 ft, which centains the 
main panel where the complete test con- 
trol is set up. The timer controlling 
the length of exposure can be set for 1 
min intervals, up to 55 min. When the 
preadjusted exposure time has elapsed 
the timer automatically breaks the in- 
terlock circuit. 


An 11 x 18 ft dark room, equipped 
with sink, developing tanks, loading 
platform and film dryer is located next 
to the control room. Entrance and exit 
to the dark room are gained through a 
light-proof maze. The developed plates 
are passed into the adjacent viewing 
room direct from the film dryer. The 
remainder of the building is used as 
office space. On the second floor is a 
film storage with room for about 100,000 
negatives. 


Elaborate precautions are taken to in- 
sure safe operation of the unit. Both 
doors leading to the exposure room must 
be closed, otherwise the machine is un- 
able to operate. Before an exposure is 
made, a horn, which can be set to sound 
for 30 sec, gives warning in all rooms 
of the building, as well as in the adja- 
cent section of the foundry, while a red 
light on the doors serves the same pur- 
pose during exposure. A master switch, 
properly marked, has also been provided 
in the x-ray room, making it possible to 
turn the power off at that point in 
emergencies. 


Worker Comfort Increased 
By Latest Equipment 


In the Eight Mile road plant of Car- 
boloy Co. Inc., Detroit, a new type of 
dust collecting system has been installed. 
Furnaces, in which powdered metals are 
converted into hard cemented carbides, 
are equipped with suction hoods to 
lessen summer heat in surrounding areas. 
Unit heaters are located scientifically 
to insure even heating of the building, 
and fresh air taken in to compensate for 
suction losses is heated during the winter 
months. Drafts and cold blasts of air 
from open doors is eliminated by use of 
an “air locked” dock for trucks. 

A high ceiling is incorporated in the 
plant design to aid in reducing noise. 
Conveyors facilitate the handling of heavy 
carbide metals and help to maintain a 
continuous mass-production flow. 
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“KARBATE” 


MADE OF 


BRAND 


The “‘Karbate” Plate- 
Type Heater installed 
in a pickling tank, and 
a cut-away drawing 
of its construction. 


E Jovigicome by National Carbon Company, Inc., 
and thoroughly proved in the field, the ““Karbate” 
Plate-Type Heat Exchanger combines chemical 
inertness with high heat transfer and resistance 
to thermal and mechanical shock. 

Thus, this unique heat exchanger is not affected 
by hydrochloric, dilute sulphuric, mixtures of ni- 
tric and hydrofluoric acids, or by chlorinated or- 
ganic compounds. This... plus its unusual strength 
and sturdiness... makes the “Karbate” Heat Ex- 
changer ideal for almost all heating and cooling 
operations. 

This heater is especially valuable in pickling, 
etching, plating, or cleaning—where a heat ex- 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


The words “National” and “Karbate” are registered 
trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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changer must often take rough treatment. Still 
another advantage in plating and pickling is that 
it prevents dilution of the solution. 

Simple in design and construction, the plates, or 
blocks, have tubular channels for flow of heating 
or cooling liquid. The outer surface is corrugated 
for utmost heat transfer. The units are light in 


weight, compact, easily installed, 
and available in various sizes. They 
may also be used in multiple, pro- 
viding the desired capacity. 
a * . 
For more details, write for Cata- 
log Section M-8804. 


General Offices: 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Division Sales Offices: Atlamea, Chicago, Dallas, 
Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 

















CUTTING PLATES 


Chicago company uses wartime equipment in turning out steel 
parts to close tolerances at high rate of production 


By MARK KEAVENY 


Superintendent 
Flame Cutting Department 
Burton Auto Spring Corp. 

Chicago 


Fig. 1 (above)—Six torches are 
cutting stack of six %-in. plates. 
Over 73,000 gusset plates have 
been cut without rejects, Magnetic 
tracing device is shown at right 


Fig. 2 (left)—Templates and typ- 

ical flame cut parts produced by 

Burton. Note how templates are 
mounted on heavy base plates 


THE process of transforming a peace- 
time manufacturer into a wartime con- 
tractor, as many discovered, is not easy. 
Entailing as it does a myriad of unusual 
problems and headaches, it is to the 
eternal credit of American industry that 
so many such transformations took place 
in time to win a war. It is now a matter 
of record that the great majority of 
personal interests in this country were 
subordinated to the demands of emer- 
gency, as plants of every description 
moved to abandon normal routines and 
acquired the necessary new methods, new 
techniques and new equipment with 
which to meet war requirements, 

It is just as difficult to swing back into 
peacetime production. The “spectre of 
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SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN, OPERATION, AND MAINTENANCE 


> MOORE RAPID 
ARE FUNDAMENTALS OF leckrome 


FURNACES 














The Lectromelt Furnace is designed by skilled engineers and practical 
metallurgists on the basis of broad experience. Experience has taught 
that simplicity of design, operation, and maintenance are the funda- 
mental qualities of a great electric furnace. In the Lectromelt design 
all complex operating mechanisms have been minimized. This means 
ease of operation and low maintenance costs. This attention to funda- 
mentals has resulted in long efficient service with minimum maintenance 


which characterizes Lectromelt equipment. 


You can also depend on Lectromelt not to overlook any opportunity for 
improvement that is .. . Experience Proven. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 


| PITTSBURGH 20, PA. 
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Fig. 3—This furnace is used for preheating high alloy steels prior to flame 
cutting and also for hardening, normalizing and tempering 


reconversion” is in reality the natural 
problem of how and where to change 
war-tested facilities over into equally 
useful positions in peaceful channels. That 
this constitutes a problem nobody will 
deny. 

But reconversion is well out of the 
way—the companies which were made 
into arsenals have largely returned to 
their previous pursuits, and some have 
even expanded their peacetime fields 
with the aid of wartime acquired knowl- 
edge and equipment. 


This equipment won a place for itself 
by successfully meeting every test of 
the highly intensified period during which 
it was procured. It seems obvious that 
such equipment should not be discarded, 
since cancellation of war orders only 
means that the war plant facilities are 
free to perform other jobs. 


Until the outbreak of World War II, 
Burton Auto Spring Corp. had been a 
designer and manufacturer of leaf springs 
for automobiles, trucks, trailers, semi- 
trailers, and buses. When the war came, 
the company converted to cutting tank 
armor plate. When the inevitable cut- 
backs arrived, the plant was still geared 
to mass production with, among other 
things, a number of gas cutting machines 
added to our facilities. Since we had 
fully tested these machines, it was never 
a question of doing away with our flame 
cutting processes, but of converting their 
capabilities to peacetime production. 
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Burton immediately started solicitation 
of flame cutting jobs, and a rather size- 
able volume was built up. We have cut 
many odd designs, such as_ sprockets, 
ratchets, pawls, flanges, etc., on a mass 
production basis, and find that the flame 
cutting of these and similar pieces gives 
such quality and holds the parts to such 
tolerances that further machining is very 
rarely necessary. 

One of the flame cutting department's 
most successful jobs is the stack cutting 
of gusset plates, using an Airco Oxygraph 
with a six torch setup. By this multiple 
torch stack cutting, (a combination of 
two processes not usually regarded as 
interchangeable) we cut from as many 
as seven thicknesses of %-in, steel plate 
at once, and find this process to be 
faster and less expensive than other 
methods of fabrication, since the machine 
is turning out six times as many pieces 
from a stack of plates as one torch could 
cut, and with little variation in costs. 


Fig. 1 shows the Oxygraph in opera- 
tion, with six torches at work on a 
stack of six %-in. plates. The magnetic 
tracing device may be seen at the right. 
On this job we cut a total of 2724 
pieces in 15 hr 50 min. The time con- 
sumed in setting up the machine and 
the work, and in the removal of scrap, 
was 1 hr 45 min so that the actual 
cutting time was 14 hr 5 min. Thus, 
we actually cut about 194 pieces per 
hour, with each piece held to tolerance 


and finished squarely. The plates con- 
sisted of a total of 46,632 lineal inches 
to be cut, or about 3330 lineal inches 
per hour. 

The total oxygen consumption for this 
period, including the setup and scrap re- 
moval time, was about 2050 cu ft; the 
acetylene consumed amounted to about 
255 cu ft. Operating pressures were, for 
oxygen, 70 lb manifold pressure, 58 Ib 
line pressure and 45 Ib at the header; 
for acetylene, 5 Ib tank pressure. 

An interesting feature to many will 
be the sparse use of clamps on the stack 
of plates, since the first rule for success- 
ful stack cutting is to hold the plates 
in intimate contact with each other with 
their edges in good alignment, a rule 
that necessitates using quite a few 
clamps. 

Many clamps, of various styles, might 
well be used on such a job, but the op- 
eration has been done successfully here, 
after some experimenting, with less clamps 
by observing one or two simple pre- 
cautions. We first ascertain that the 
plates to be cut are clean and flat. We 
place them on a perfectly flat table, 
making sure that the cross bars on the 
table are not warped, and then space 
our torches about 24 in. apart. After 
the cutting begins we find it necessary 
to shift the three or four clamps in front 
only once, Despite this system of using 
fewer clamps we do not find it difficult 
to hold the stack tightly and in perfect 
alignment. 

On a similar job, in which we stack 
cut 3/16-in. plates, eight high, our op- 
erators secured excellent results with 
an oxygen manifold pressure of 80 lb, 
and an acetylene tank pressure of 7% 
lb, employing Airco Style 144 No. 3 
tips. Again, the stack was held securely 
with a minimum of clamps. 

Templates, with some finished flame 
cut pieces, may be seen in Fig. 2. The 
items shown that are of 3/16 or %-in. 
plate were stack cut, as described. In 
making templates we find it an easy 
matter to lay the design out on paper, 
transfer it to %4-in. plate by center punch- 
ing through the paper, and then cutting 
the plate with a saw, filing it if neces- 
sary. The templates are mounted on one 
base plate, which is usually of material 
heavy enough to eliminate clamping to 
the tracing table. Several holes are drilled 
and tapped in the plate to match holes 
in the template being used. The num- 
ber of pieces produced by multiple torch 
stack cutting, following the dimensions 
of such templates, has run into the very 
high thousands without rejections. 

The heat treating furnace shown in Fig. 
8 is used to preheat high alloy steels when 
necessary before entering the flame cut- 
ting department, and also to harden, 
temper and normalize finished parts as 
may be requested by the customer. 
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Coal Chemical Research 


(Concluded from Page 104) 

ties of hydrogen. In Europe prior to 
World War II, hydrogen from coke com- 
peted successfully with water gas hydro- 
gen, and its production was reported to 
have increased progressively at the ex- 
pense of the latter. The ethylene in coke 
oven gas, on the basis of 2.5 per cent by 
volume of the gas assuming a value of 
1.5 cents per pound, is worth about 30 
cents per ton of coal, if completely re- 
covered. 

Another item of research is waste dis- 
posal. The principal wastes from the by- 
product plants are ammonia still waste, 


acid sludge, and in some plants the 
wash oil muck, Compounds present are 
principally calcium chloride, smaller 
amounts of other calcium salts, and a 
multitude of tarry compounds, all present 
in extremely low concentration. The best 
method to dispose of the organic matter is 
to destroy it. So far the most generally 
useful method appears to be by bacterial 
action in sewage plants or by bacterial 
filters. 

It is conceivable that fundamental in- 
formation on the nature of coals would 
eventually permit modifications in pro- 
cesses of coal carbonization or coal 
treatment which would affect the whole 
coal chemical picture profoundly. It is 


impossible to foresee the effects of such 
knowledge, but is is essential that we 
have it, although the problem is very 
difficult and progress is very slow. In the 
long run fundamental research has 
proved to be extremely valuable and 
good insurance for the future. The prob- 
lems in the coal chemical fields are 
particularly tough, and solutions will 
not be achieved quickly or easily, but 
there is every reason to expect that earn- 
est work on them will prove as beneficial 
in the future as it has in the past. 


Condensation of a paper to be presented be- 
fore the Blast Furnace and Coke Association of 
the Chicago District, Del Prado Hotel Chicago, 
March 26. 





New Literature 


“FELT FACTS” 


By Felt Association Inc., Committtee 
on Information, 480 Lexington avenue, 
New York 17. 
(Illustrated leaflet) 
Published frequently, leaflet discusses 
uses of wool felt in many manufac- 
turing processes. Association would like 
to obtain photographs and data. New 
photographs will be purchased for use 
in Felt Facts and for publicity in other 
media. 

—o— 


MILLING MACHINE 
By Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee 
(An 88-page booklet, illustrated.) 
Book II in milling practice series, it is di- 
vided into nine chapters, covering knee 
and bed types of milling machines, at- 
tachments, and operation. 

—O— 


X-RAY SPECTROMETER 


By North American Philips Co. Inc., 190 
East 42nd street, New York. 

(A 12-page booklet with photographs and 
drawings.) 

Entitled “Engineering-Design Develop- 
ment of X-Ray Spectrometer,” booklet 
covers: X-ray diffraction principles, new 
instrument requirements, x-ray source, 
pulse conditioning, frequency meter cir- 
cuit, counting meter circuit, meters 
and controls, and applications. 


—O— 


BLOW, SPRAY GUNS 

By B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

(A 22-page booklet, with illustrations and 
charts.) 

Explains the principle of Lonn valves 
which have only three working parts and 
give constant fingertip control of air or 
water under pressure without use of 
levers, springs, pushbuttons, packings or 
screws. Elimination of small parts re- 
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duces repair and replacement problems 
and results in low maintenance cost. 
Charts showing cost of air or water de- 
livered through various sized orifices 
when uncontrolled are included. Each 
Lonn gun is shown, its applications out- 
lined, and other pertinent details given. 
—o— 


MAGNETIC EQUIPMENT 
By Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee 4. 
(A 4-page, 2-color folder, illustrated) 
Entitled “Magnetic Equipment for The 
Coal Industry,” folder describes applica- 
tion of magnetic pulleys, suspended mag- 
nets and spout magnets for removing 
tramp iron and metallic junk automat- 
ically and economically from the flow. 
—o— 


SUPERVISOR AIDS 

By Elliott Service Co., Department M- 
129, 219 East 44th street, New York 17. 
(Seven illustrated catalogs.) 


Contain information to help meet cur- 
rent and future employee relations prob- 
lems. Titles are: How to Handle Griev- 
ances, Qualities of a Good Boss, How to 
Correct Workers, How to Train Work- 
ers Quickly, How to Cut Wastes, How to 
Create Job Satisfaction, and How to Get 
Out More ‘Work. 


USES OF OXYGEN 

By Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 
42nd, New York 17. 

(A 24-page, 2-color booklet, No. ADG- 
2014, illustrated.) 

Entitled “Oxygen—Indispensable Serv- 
ant of Industry,” booklet describes how 
99.5 per cent pure oxygen is made and 
how it is used in industry. It also dis- 
cusses different types of packages for 
varying oxygen volume requirements, 
operating conditions, and internal plant 
gas distribution methods, as well as the 
company’s engineering service for tech- 
nical assistance. Includes descriptions of 
hand and mechanical welding, flame 


hardening, flame cleaning, underwater 

cutting, hand and machine gas cutting, 

and other flame processes, with photo- 

graphs of apparatus, accessories and 

supplies and other technical literature. 
—o— 


VACUUM PUMPS 

By F, J. Stokes Machine Co., Tabor road, 

Philadelphia 20. 

(2-color, 4-page bulletin, illustrated.) 

Lists applications, dimensions, and spe- 

cifications. Pump features high volu- 

metric efficiency, low power requirement, 

simple design, standardized, precision 

finished parts, easy installation, etc. 
—o— 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


By General Detroit Corp., 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit 7, 
(An illustrated file folder.) 
Include sketches of five principal types 
of fire extinguishers, classes of fire for 
which each is recommended, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories rating for each, 
and other data on operation, recharging, 
and effectiveness of extinguishers. There 
also are excerpts from Underwriters’ de- 
finitions of classes of fire and units of 
protection as applied to extinguishers. 
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-—-O-—— 


BROACHING 
By LaPointe Machine Tool Co., Hudson, 
Mass. 
(A 108-page book, illustrated.) 
Additional copies of book answering 
many questions on broaching are avail- 
able. Describes postwar applications for 
broaching. 

—Oo— 


STOP WATCHES 

By Herman H. Sticht Co. Inc., 27 Park 
place, New York 7, 

(Bulletin No. 575, illustrated.) 
Describes and illustrates imported stop 
watches of 1/5-sec as well as decimal 
timers which divide a minute into 100 
parts, and also lists prices. 


















Mobile Crane 


A new rubber-mounted, mobile crane 
unit, embodying power shovel, trench- 
hoe, dragline and clamshell, is an- 
nounced by American Steel Dredge Co. 
Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. It has inde- 








pendent or simultaneous operation of 
boom, shovel, or trench hoe, or propul- 
sion mechanism. 

The unit can travel, boom, swing and 
hoist at the same time. It has self-level- 
ing chassis which permits operation on 
uneven ground; full-vision cab and all 
machinery gears enclosed and oil-im- 
mersed. There is no center-pin as cab 
revolves on a 48-in, ball-race outside 
the swing-gear. 

Power plant is a 62 hp gasoline engine 
which drives all four wheels and hoisting 
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mechanism. Hoist drums are oversize, re- 
ducing cable wear. The unit complies 
with all highway regulations — no permit 
needed to travel on public roads. Short 
wheel base, 7 ft 8 in., gives greater 
maneuverability. It has four travel 
speeds up to 15 mph. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9100 


Boring, Facing Unit 


A two-way special purpose machine 
designed for boring, facing and tapping 
valve bodies of iron, bronze or aluminum 
in a wide variety of shapes and sizes is 
announced by Snyder Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co., Detroit. 

The part is held in a fixture on a four- 
station trunnion. Work - holding device 
locates and clamps through a two-jaw 
chuck actuated by two hydraulic cyl- 
inders for clamping and unclamping. 
Side housings each contain two individ- 
ually-driven and hydraulically fed tool 
spindles with brackets sliding on hard- 
ened and ground ways. Each spindle 
has a variable speed direct current motor 
to obtain maximum efficiency in the tool 
diameters used. Spindles are adjustable 
for speed independently through electric 
rheostats. Hydraulic feed rates are ad- 
justable for each individual slide. 

Tapping units are equipped with indi- 
vidual lead screw and quick-change pick- 
off gears for tool speed change. Lead 
screws for various pitch threads are eas- 
ily exchanged. Left-hand housing car- 
ries indexing trunnion positioning mech- 
anism which is motor driven over a Ge- 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additioonal information fill in and return the coupon on page 188.) 






neva index wheel. Coolant tank and hy- 
draulic unit and motor generator set for 
variable speed spindle motors are in the 
rear. 

Control equipment is set up for man- 
ual or automatic operation, control but- 
tons being provided for setting up each 
individual tool spindle independently. 
Work cycle is loading and clamping, in- 
dexing to the next station where all work 
spindles come in automatically perform- 
ing various operations from both sides. 


Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9034 


Horizontal Milling Machine 


Van Norman Co., Springfield, Mass., 
announces a new No. 8 horizontal mill- 
ing machine specially designed for a 
wide range of general purpose and pro- 
duction milling. A large heavy duty 
miller, it has a 64 x 14 in. table permit- 
ting the user to handle heavy work. 

An important feature if the new trans- 
mission includes a heavy large diameter 
fly-wheel mounted on the spindle inside 





of the column assuring smooth, uniform 
application of power to the cutter. 

Among other features incorporated in 
this unit are a new column and base 
which is broader and heavier with gen- 
erous internal ribbing to assure rigid sup- 
port for the heavy duty spindle trans- 
mission as well as the generously pro- 
portioned knee. 

Rigid ram-type overarm has dove-tail 
ways bearing on the column. Improved 
cam-type gibbing solidly locks ram to 
column front and rear. An overarm pilot 
wheel provides exceptional ease for po- 
sitioning the overarm. Sturdy arbor sup- 
ports for B style arbors, are clamped 
to the underside of the overarm by cam- 
type locks. These supports are equipped 
with oil reservoirs which simplify arbor 
lubrication. 

Ease of control is obtained by front 
and rear directional control uf all power 
feeds. Actuated in the direction of de- 
sired movement, they provide maximum 
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Furnace Installations 


NAVAL ORDNANCE PLANT, YORK, PENNA. 





Typity R-S Rugged Construction 





n 
nD 
e Two convection type furnaces (one a duplicate of one erected 
4 in 1941) and a direct fired furnace comprise this battery 
q of R-S Car Hearth Furnaces. 
e Rugged construction throughout and motorized doors 
) and cars operating from central. control stations are out- 
d standing features. The entire equipment is geared to indi- 
: vidual plant conditions. Economy of operation, low main- 
. tenance cost and a minimum of manual effort are assured. 
: For heat-treating economy, efficiency and long life, specify 
’ R-S Industrial Furnaces. 
SINCE 1908 niall FURNACE DIVISION 

General Offices: Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
nc tat + Doni: Piniugh tum, 7S PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
" Buffalo + Cincinnati * Cleveland + Houston Manufacturing Engineers 

Washington + Los Angeles * Buenos Aires ee ve 

Rio de Janeiro * Sao Paulo * Mexico City Furnaces of Distinction 
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These are cast iron gear case housings being ground on 
a No. 18 Blanchard Surface Grinder—another demonstra- 
tion of increased production of large work over former 








method. 








They are held on a 42” magnetic chuck, three pieces per : rE 
load, and 1¢” to 34," of stock is removed from the surface. Get These 
Production is at the rate of 8 to 9 per hour, a substantial Advantages... 


increase over the former method of machining when only 
PRODUCTION 


ADAPTABILITY 
When flat surfaces are required to provide oil-tight FIXTURE SAVING 


joints, “put it on the Blanchard” and also get increased OPERATION SAVING 


2 were produced per hour. 











production. MATERIAL SAVING 
CLOSE LIMITS 
FINE FINISH 
Send for your free copy of “ Work Done on the Blanchard”, third FLATNESS a 


edition. This new book shows over 100 actual jobs where the 
Blanchard Principle is earning profits for Blanchard owners. 











The BLANCHARD macHINE COMPANY 


BLANCHARD 
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operator safety. In addition, hand feeds 
are provided in both front and rear of 
the miller enabling the operator to line 
up the work from either position. Single 
lever speed and feed selectors conven- 
iently located on the machine provide 
quick easy selection of 18 speeds or 18 
feeds. 

Operating specifications of the unit in- 
clude: Table 64 x 14 in.; drive motor 
7% hp; table travel longitudinal 34 in., 
saddle cross feed 12 in., knee vertical 
feed 17 in. Eighteen speeds are avail- 
able from 25 to 1250 rpm; 18 feeds from 
% to 32 in. The miller is available with 
plain or universal saddle which permits 
table to be swiveled 45° to the right and 
45° to the left. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9042 


Input Controller 


Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., has 
developed a new electric type controller 
which combines a proportional current 
input controller and a recorder in one 
case. Designed to provide extremely ac- 
curate control of electrically heated fur- 








naces and ovens, this instrument provides 
on-and-off type control with the advan- 
tages of proportioning control. 

A rotating cam interrupts the flow of 
current to the heating coil or coils the 
duration of which is determined by the 
departure of the controlled temperature 
from the control point. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No, 9116 


Humidity Chamber 


A new insulated variable temperature 
and humidity chamber for the simulation 
and control of atmospheric conditions 
is announced by Tenney Engineering 
Inc., 26 Avenue B, Newark 5, N. J. 

Cabinets are scientifically designed te 
provide accurate simulation and control 
of any desired temperature, humidity 
and air circulation condition in labora- 
tory or production testing operations. 
Batches or parts can be tested under 
standard or variable conditions. Temper- 
ature, humidity and air circulation can 


be controlled to close p-eclected limits. 

Conditioned air is kepc in continuous 
forced circulation without undesirable 
draft. Uniform wet and dry bulb tem- 
peratures throughout the cabinet are thus 
provided. 

Dry bulb temperature of the air can 
be set from temperature to any desired 





























point. When_unit is operating, this tem- 
perature does not vary in any part of cab- 
Glass 
doors permit inspection of contents with- 
same to outside air. 


inet by over 1° C plus or minus. 


out exposure of 
Under any set conditions, temperature 
and humidity will remain constant dur- 
ing operation. A simple resetting of con- 
trols brings cabinet to a new equilibrium 
within ten to fifteen minutes. Available 
in laboratory and production sizes. 
Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9021 


Pneumatic Relay 


Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh, announces 
Type E totalizer, a pilot-operated, pneu- 
maiic relay, used to add or subtract load- 
ing pressures received from external 
sources. 

Device is also used as a regulator. In 
a control system, the function it performs 





depends upon the manner in which the 
loading pressures are applied to the sev- 
eral diaphragms of the totalizer. It re- 
quires a source of compressed air at sub- 


stantially constant pressure for its oper- 
ation. The totalizer may be used in con- 
nection with a measuring flow element 
and a power unit to regulate fluid flow, 
temperature, pressure, level, speed, or 
any other physical condition that can 
be transformed into a loading pressure 
as an indication of magnitude, When used 
as an element in a control system, the 
totalizer may perform any of the follow- 
ing functions: 

Add or subtract loading pressures; 
average two or more loading pvyessures; 
act as a selector of loading; respond to 
load'ng pressures sequentially; produce 
anticipating or derivative action: operate 
as a safety relay; act as a pneumatic stop 
for diaphragm-operated valves, receiving 
.egulators, etc.; and invert loading pres 
sures. 


Steel 3/25/46; Item No, 9070 


Diamond Cup Wheel 


Precision Diamond Tool Co., 102 South 
Grove avenue, Elgin, Ill., introduces a 
new metal bonded diamond cup wheel 
to be used as a diamond honing wheel. 

The cup wheel is made in 3 and 4 in. 
diameters and 500 mesh. It mounts on 





the inside of the 6 or 7 in. diamond cup 
wheels used on standard carbide tool 
grinders. 

After grinding on the large wheel, the 
operator can produce a fine cutting edge 
in a few seconds with one stroke across 
the honing wheel using the same pro- 
tractor set-up. This eliminates hand hon- 
ing and regrinding on specially provided 
carbide tool grinders. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9092 


Amplifier 


A new Video amplifier designed prim- 
arily for use in amplifiying complex 
waves to be viewed on an oscillcscope is 
announced by United Cinephone Corp., 
Torrington, Conn. It is also useful in 
laboratory work as an audio amplifier, 
for tracing and measuring small R. F. 
voltages (as in the early stages of radio 
receivers), and similar applications. 

Frequency response is flat within 1.5 
DB of the 10 KC response from 15 cycles 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 188.) 
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Furnished Bright or Hi-Carb 
Heat Treated, RB&W Cap 
Screws give your product 
maximum fastener strength 
and finest appearance...and 


Cece 


they are held to close toler- [7 77ggRRERRenamerohas 


ances that just a few short ; Bett & 
years ago were considered 


tye 


impossible for a commercial 
product. 
Uniform physical prop- 

erties are assured by scien- 

tific selection and prepara- 

tion of raw material, use of 

the latest type of modern 

equipment and a system of 

quality control followed 

throughout production. 
COMPLETE RANGE RB&W Cap Screws are produced in a size range up to 
1’’ x 8” and are stocked through 1” x 6” in Bright and 34” in Hi-Carb 


Heat Treated. The Heat Treated screws have a black, satin-lustre finish 
obtained by a special RB&W process. 


QUALITY CONTROL — Mechanical and physical examination of PREPARATION — Hi-carbon and alloy steels are prepared for cold- 
raw material plus continuous inspection at every stage of manufac- forming in these spheroidizing furnaces, which improve the micro- 
ture provide assurance of uniformity and top quality. structure of the material. 
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PRODUCTION — Impressive tonnage output daily comes from LARGEST MACHINES — These machines have capacity for pro- 
this battery of machines, representing only a fraction of RB&W ducing — Screws cold up to 1’’ diameter and offer maximum attain- 
Cap Screw manufacturing capacity. ment in close tolerance work. 


















UNIFORM TREATMENT — Al! RB&W Hi-Carb Cap Screws are TEMPERING — After oil quenching, RB&W Hi-Carb screws are 
hardened in atmospheric-controiled furnaces. A very close auto- tempered in batch type draw furnaces. Thé final step is the applica- 
matic yr asin control and other features provide uniform and tion of the special satin finish which distinguishes this high 
thorough heating, with complete freedom from scale. strength product. 


RB:.W The complete quality line 
101 YEARS " athena Ye things that make America aieng 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y., Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Ill. Sales Offices at: Philadelphia, Chicago, Chattanooga, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle. Distributors from coast to 
coast. By ordering through your distributor, you can get prompt service for your normal needs from his stocks, Also, the industry’s most complete, easiest-to-use catalog, 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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to 4 megacycles, and 3 DB from 10 
cycles to 4.5 megacycles. Phase shift is 
reduced to a minimum to provide satis- 
factory reproduction of pulses on the 
order of one microsecond, and square 
waves at repetition rates as low as 100 
a second. 

Gain is approximately 1000 when di- 
rect input is used. Input is normally 


' ur J 


. 


through a probe, furnished with the 
equipment, having an attenuation of 10 
times. Amplifier direct input (without 
probe) is approximately 2.2 megohms of 
resistance in parallel with 40 mmfd. This 
compares with 1.1 megohm resistance 
in parallel with approximately 18 mmfd. 
when the probe is used. Output voltage 
can be adjusted from Oto 50 v R. M. S. 
with sine wave signals. Ripple output is 
less than 0.5 v for all operating condi- 
tions and all positions of gain control. 

Unit operates on a voltage of 110 to 
120 v, 60 cycles with a power consump- 
tion of 100 w. A compact unit, it weighs 
385 Ib, complete with tubes and probe, 
and occupies a space of 7% x 9 x 20% 
in 


Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9016 


Tube Expanders 


Model 16 tube expander serves for all 
general boiler work, railroad mainten- 
ance, boiler making and boiler repair. 
It may be readily dismantled and new 


proce 








wid er 


rolls is one piece heat treated steel, hard- 
ened and tempered for toughness and 
durability. Rolls are extra long and re- 
versible for double length of service. 
They are set at an angle with the man- 
drel for self-feed. Reversing the man- 
drel releases the expander from the tube. 

Expanders are compact permitting 








them to work close to the boiler shell, 
rivet lines or tubes grouped together. 
They bear on the end of the tubes; do 
not draw out of the tube sheet and roll 
the tube ends for their full length. 
These expanders are manufactured by 
Richard Dudgeon Inc., 24 Columbia 
street, New York 2. 
Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9096 


Safety Device 


Lubrigard safety device, an exclusive 
feature of Gemco shapers, is offered by 
General Engineering & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis 4. 

Function of the device is to automa- 
tically prevent the ram of the machine 





from being started in case oil supply in 
reservoir is insufficient; should pressure 
in the system be below the minimum 
required, a leak or failure of the oil pres- 
sure system occur, filter become clogged, 
or drive pulley rotation be incorrect. 

In addition, it will prevent the clutch 
control lever from being engaged while 
the drive pulley is at rest. Therefore, 
should the motor be started, ram will not 
move unexpectedly. 

Sectional view of the _ illustration 
shows how the oil under pressure forces 
piston down, permitting projection on 
clutch control lever shaft to clear recess 
in piston, thereby allowing control lever 
to move into starting position. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9115 


Hydraulic Valve 


The new 4-way hydraulic valve an- 
nounced by Gerotor May Corp., Logans- 
port, Ind., has a “floating piston” design 
that permits close fitting of the piston in 
the valve bore and gives maximum seal- 
ing ability. Valve stem is supported in 
its bearings in valve covers without any 
influence on the piston fit in valve body. 

Minimum leakage is gained not only 



































from this close fit of the hardened and 
precision ground piston with the valve 
bore, but also from an “O” ring seal de- 
sign which prevents exhaust oil from 
leaking past piston stem. Likewise an 
“OQ” ring seal on the valve covers as- 
sures positive sealing with no gasket. 
Valves are suitable for oil service with 
pressure up to 1500 psi, and can be fur- 


TOETR 





nished for 2500 to 3000 psi oil service. 
For high pressure water service, valves 
can be supplied with non-corrosive mate- 
rials. They are offered with standard, 
spring return, spring centered, and ball 
detent action; hand, foot, cam, solenoid, 
oil pressure and air pressure operation 
and in %, %, %, %, 1, 1% and 1%-in. 
sizes, 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9090 


Stainless Steel Magnet 


A compact, nonelectric magnetic sepa- 
rator with a working surface made en- 
tirely of stainless steel is announced by 
Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie Pa. It offers an 
efficient means of removing iron and 
steel trash and ‘ferrous materials from 
nonferrous metals and alloys, such as 
magnesium, bronze, 
It can also be sub- 


zinc, aluminum, 
brass, copper, etc. 





merged in circulatory oil systems to 
collect ferrous particles in the oil which 
are hazardous to proper turbine lubrica- 
tion. 

Illustration shows the edge strips and 
center insulating strip of nonmagnetic 
stainless steel to prevent strength of 
the unit from magnetizing the steel on 
which it is mounted. The two “pulling” 
areas on each side of the center insu- 
lation strip are made of magnetic stain- 
less steel. 

The device can be used in liquid or 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additional information fill in and return the coupon on page 188.) 
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2 bos a i's quare D slety Switches 
an ‘What do these fuse clips add to overall safety switch per- 
and ffl : formance? Plenty! 
- @ They reduce heating at contact points by 60%, compared 
ze, with conventional type clips. 
ub- e Copper instead of bronze, they afford substantially more 
conductivity. 
e Lower contact resistance hedann of higher contact 
pressure. 
| @ Design permits easy insertion and removal of fuses, not- 
withstanding the higher contact pressure. 
e@ The Positive Pressure is automatic. It requires no bolts 
4 or clamps. It is immune to the loosening effect of vibration, 
+ wear or thread stripping. : 
ica- This is one of many basic features which have placed Square 
. | D safety switches in the number one preference spot. 
in 
stic : : Write for BULLETIN 500 which describes Square D’s com- 
= devaré D Comper e O Ricard Staak esol Maki: 
1g 
Su- 
: ‘Ja|| SQUARE ZF COMPANY 
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moist materials as well as dry; will not 
contaminate the foodstuffs, chemicals, 
acids, liquids, etc., affected by ordinary 
steel; can be used on outdoor applica- 
tions without danger of loss of efficiency 
because of weather; and eliminates pos- 
sibility of rust scale getting into pro- 
cessing material. Units need no wiring, 
power being provided by Alnico steel 
magnet castings. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9099 


Incandescent Lamps 


Specially designed incandescent lamps 
for marine, power plant and industrial 
equipment service where there is con- 
stant jar and vibration from heavy or 
high-speed machinery, are available from 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Warren, 
Pa. Rated at 50 and 100 w, vibration 
resisting filaments for vertical lamp 
burning are designed to give 1000 hr 
life. Bulb types include clear and inside 
frosted and are packed in standard pack- 
age of 120 lamps for 115, 120 and 125 v 
service. 


Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9082 


Sine Bar Fixture 


The sine bar fixture introduced by 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O., is a device 
for checking tapered and angular work 
which requires a high degree of dimen- 
sional accuracy. It consists of a serrated 
work surface hinged to a base plate, 
the entire fixture being precision made 
to a tolerance of 0.0001-in. Work surface 
angle is set by using precision blocks as 
a reference. 


It is available in two sizes, 5 in. and 
10 in., respectively, between hinge center 
and setting bar center. The 5 in. fixture 
may be used on a visual gage equipped 
with a 6 in, anvil as shown. Either size 


fixture is suitable for use on a surface 
plate with a height gage, 
An adjustable workstop which may be 


used on either end of the fixture, and an 


E 
F 
f 
o 
0 





f 
adjustable backstop usable on either side 
of the surface plate, are standard equip- 


ment, 
Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9119 


Pressure Reducing Regulator 


The new small and compact Mity- 
Mite regulator offered by Grove Regu- 
lator Co., 6423 East 65th street, Oak- 
land 8, Calif., weighing less than 2 Ib 
and measuring approximately 2% x 3% 
in. is suitable for handling initial pres- 
sures up to 3500 Ib with adjustable con- 
trol range from 5 to 1500 lb. Special 
models can be supplied for higher initial 


pressures ranging up to a maximum of 
5000 lb. Although primarily designed 
for air and gases, including hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, etc., this unit can also 
be provided for liquid service. Valve 
and seat construction was specially en- 
gineered for positive dead-end shut-off. 
Available for % and %-in. pipe sizes, this 
unit was originally developed and 
thoroughly proved in wartime service, 
where it was employed in controlling ac- 
tuating medium on rockets and pack 
type flame throwers. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9024 


Remotely Operated Switch 


Stevens-Arnold Co., 22 Elkins street, 
South Boston, Mass., offers switches that 
are frequency controlled tuned relays and 
therefore particularly suited for remote 
control applications with either wire or 
radio as the carrier medium. 


In the radio application, the switches 
are sufficiently sensitive so that when 
made on special order they can be con- 
trolled from either a crystal detector or 
vacuum tube type receiver. Response 
time is only a small fraction of a second. 


Each switch is adjusted at the factory 
to accept a selected band of frequencies 
in the range of 20 to 800 cycles per sec- 
ond and to reject all others. In other 
words, one switch might be controlled by 
the band from 50 to 60 cycles, another 
by the band from 65 to 75 cycles, an- 
other by the band from 80 to 95 cycles, 
and so on up. 

When more than one switch is con- 
nected together, the combination pro- 
vides a means of selective switching by 
a choice of frequency bands. Range of 
20 to 800 cycles is adequate for the con- 
trol of many separate switches on a 
single carrier circuit, and by combining 
the frequency bands in a coded sequence, 
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@ Sub-assembly construction makes 
for ease in welding and handling the smaller 
units. Push-button control on positioner 
and platform combination (shown above) 
insures faster down-hand welding at all 


points on the structure. 


On the horizontal boring mill (right) the 
same part is nearing completion. Twenty- 


four holes bored—twelve holes spotfaced 
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and backfaced—from the same side, using 
a bar-holding fixture, obviates reversing the 


job or changing setup. 


Danly facilities combined with Danly 
**know how’”’ gained in over fourteen years 
of heavy weldment production make the 
hard jobs look easy—produce accuracy in 
the weldments that leads to faster machin- 


ing—complete the job at lower final cost. 


INC. « 2100 South 52nd Avenue, Chicago 50, Ili. 


DANLYWELD 
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any number of selective switching op- 
erations can be obtained. 

Ratings of 1 to 10 amp, 115 v ac are 
available. Seven binding posts are sup- 
plied. One set of binding posts is for 
the selected-frequency ac, required to 
control the switch. Another set is for 
the auxiliary power, required to operate 
the switch. The remaining three are the 
switch terminals, this being a single pole 
double-throw modcl. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9081 


Control Assembly 


A remote valve control assembly has 
been developed by J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., 
Erie, Pa., that provides a greater margin 
of pipeline safety by facilitating imme- 
diate control of valves in hard-to-get-at 
places. From one control board valves 
can be opened and closed with a mini- 


mum of delay. These assemblies easily 





operate and control valves located below 
floor level, close to the ceiling or walls 
and partitions, inside tanks or processing 
vessels, or in the midst of complicated 
installations of piping and equipment. 
It consists of a flexible cable, for trans- 
mitting torque to the handle of the valve 
to be operated, or a rod or pipe connected 
by universal joints; a remote valve con- 
trol box, cover of which can be engraved 
to identify the type of valve it operates; 
sleeve bushings, terminal brackets, cable 
clips and a rod coupling for the valve 
wheel. 


Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9095 


Tool Checker 


Originally available for checking of 
tooth spacing and hook or rake angles 
on thread milling cutters, the simple type 
of “hook checker” developed by Detroit 
Tap & Tool Co., 8482 Butler avenue, 
Detroit 11, is now available for universal 
checking of all types of form-relieved 
tools. Such relieved-form tools can be 
checked for sharpening accuracy on this 
tool checker without the use of gage 


blocks, surface plates, vee blocks, indi- 
cator stands, etc., for setting up different 
sizes and types of tools. 

Checker is of the visual alignment type. 
Circular form tools, thread buttons, gear 
cu.ters, hobs, reamers, and form relieved 
milling cutters are some of the cutters 
which can be checked by simply placing 
the cutter between the adjustable centers 
and bringing the ground knife edge 
against the cutting face of the tool until 
operator cannot see light between the 
two. An integral micrometer barrel in- 
dicates exact offset distance of cutting 





face from center line of the tool. Re- 
ference to a simple table supplied with 
the machine quickly converts this read- 
ing, if desired, to rake angle fer the dia- 


meter of the tool being checked, Flute 
spacing checking is just as easy. 
Steel 8/25/46; Item No. 9114 
Milling Cutter 

Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., has de- 


veloped a new type of milling cutter, 
designated as the Universal face Kenna- 
mill, which consists of a precision built 
heat treated steel body, or tool holder, 
with a set of detachable solid blades (as 
many as there are inches in the cutter 
diameter) mechanically held in position. 

Five standard sizes are now available 
—4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 in. diameter. Blades 
for these are of same cross section, and 
when shortened by regrinding, can be 
used in smaller cutters successively. They 
are “formed” at both ends, and can be 
used in either right or left hand cutters. 

Blades are wedged in the body at fixed 
angles, 15° dish, or concave 7° negative 
axial, and 15° positive radial. In this 
condition, cutter is suitable for milling 
light alloys. Effective radial rake is 


changed to 10° positive for cast iron, and 
7° negative for steel, by grinding a nar- 
row land on the working edge of the 
blade at the required angle. True cut- 





ling angle in each case is, however, the 
resultant of axial, radial, and nose com- 
ponents, that is, 14° positive for light 
alloys, 8° positive for cast iron, and 8° 
negative for steel. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. $089 


Deburring Tools 


A new line of hand-forged deburring 
tools, announced by Metal Products Co., 
South Bend 24, Ind., features seven dis- 
tinct types, each in varying sizes. Chan- 
nel knife type comes with sharp or square 
point to remove burrs from long channels 
and holes in machined castings. For deep 
holes or cross channels, there are 45 and 
90-degree angle hooks, as well as radius- 
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curved ends, in long or extra-long sizes. 
Series F straight scraping tool is useful 
for general scraping jobs, but is recom- 
mended particularly for removing ex- 
terior burrs on machined castings. A 
“button hook” shaped deburrer comes in 
seven separate graduations. The com- 
plete line is made of fine tool steel, un- 
impeded operating shafts from 4% to 9 


(All claims are those of respective manufacturers; for additiynal information fill in and return the coupon on page 138.) 
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in. in length, hollow-ground, hardened, 

and specially tempered. 

Steel 3/25/46; Item No. 9094 
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Only 2 minutes were required to empty a 
packed coal car using the exclusive New Robins 
Car Shakeout. 


This is just one example of how this amazing 
“Job-Engineered” Ist, pioneered and developed 
by Robins, can help you save time, money, and 
equipment. 


Operating at high speed, this machine liter- 
ally shakes a load of tightly packed coal, coke, 
or ore through the hopper doors at the bottom 
of a railroad car—just as though a pair of giant 
hands picked up the car and shook it. Records 
of less than two minutes per car are by no 





Hewitt and Robins unite 
to offer you 136 years of combined expe- 
rience in “Job-Engineered” rubber products 
and machinery designed to answer any 
materials handling problem you may have. 








means uncommon, and two men can do the 
work that previously required six or more. 

No elaborate installation equipment or hous- 
ing is required. Actually, you can use a Robins 
Car Shakeout anywhere a 5-ton hoist can be 
installed. In addition, this new Robins product 
does not injure cars or unloading facilities in 
any way. 

A note or phone call will bring complete 
literature or a “Job-Engineer” to your desk to 
give you all the facts on how this exclusive 
New Robins Car Shakeout can help solve your 
hopper-car unloading problems. 


CONVEYORS INCORPORATED 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
DIVISION OF HEWITT RUBBER CORPORATION 
























IMPROVE 
HEAT TREATING QUALITY 

BY QUENCH TEMPERATURE _ 
CONTROL 




















@ Improve the precision of your quenching to eliminate 
rejections and complaints. Accurate quenching bath tem- 
perature is secured by the patented “Balanced Wet Bulb 
Control’’ of the NIAGARA Aero Heat Exchanger. 


The NIAGARA Aero Heat Exchanger is equally effective 
in both furnace heat treating and induction hardening 
systems. It prevents both over-heating and over-cooling of 
quenching baths. The flash-point hazard of oil baths is 
eliminated. 

The NIAGARA Aero Heat Exchanger is self-contained, 
saving space; it replaces both shell-and-tube cooler and 
cooling tower; uses less power; operates with 95% less water 
consumption—an economy which pays for the equipment 
in a short time. 

For further information write for Bulletin 96. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
“Over 30 Years of Service in Air Engineering” 
DEPT. S-36, 6 E. 45th St. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Field Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING HEATING‘ © DRYING 


NIAGARA 


HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
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Steam Hammer 


(Concluded from Page 121) 


approximately 3/16-in. deep from sur- 
face of ram taper inward and extending 
to a point slightly above the end of 
taper. If desired, a rod may be pro- 
duced which is surface hardened through- 
out its entire length. 

Effect of this hardened case is to 
produce a compressive stress in the skin 
which aids in counter-acting tensile 
stresses which develop and which lead 
to service fatigue failure. For example, 
if surface tensile stress during service is 
approximately 40,000 psi, (if repeated, 
this would cause progressive failure) and 
if hardening process induces a compres- 
sive stress of 60,000 psi in surface metal, 
the 60,000 psi compressive stress induced 
by the surface hardening treatment will 
counterbalance the 40,000 psi tensile 
stress resulting from service stresses. 
This leaves a residual 20,000 psi com- 
pressive stress in surface material. Un- 
der such conditions fatigue fractures will 
not occur. 

A typical hardened rod will show a 
hardness through the cross section of 495 
BHN on the surface, 302 at a depth of 
%-in., 295 at %-in. depth, and 285 at 
center. Protective hardening of ram 
taper surface does not change the duc- 
tile, yet high strength center portion 
which is necessary to withstand impact 
stresses. 


Rods have been tested in steam ham- 
mers having from §000 to 35,000 lb ca- 
pacity. At one drop forge company, 
where a 10 in. diameter conventional 
rod averaged 210 working hours in a 35,- 
000 Ib hammer, the i:tduction surface 
hardened rod served for 598 hr. At an- 
other plant, installed in a 12,000 Ib ham- 
mer, piston rod served for 434 hr as con- 
trasted with a 254 hr average life for 
conventional piston rod. Less surface 
galling also was noted. 


| Water-Cooled Batteries 
| Available for Welders 


A line of battery-powered resistance 
welders is available with internally water- 
cooled storage batteries, according to 
Progressive Welder Co., 3050 East Outer 
drive, Detroit. 

Cooling of the cells is accomplished 
by use of approximately 50 in. of % in. 
OD lead tubing in electrolyte near the 
top of cells. Tap water is circulated 
through tubing which is insulated from 
the plates by insulators of hard rubber, 
and is kept from contact with the termi- 
nals by being enclosed in rubber sleeves 
at these points. Automatic control of bat- 
tery voltage through automatically vari- 
able charging rates reduces: electrolytic 
generation and escape of hydrogen. 
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MODERN MACHINES 


FRAMES °« BASES « PARTS | 










Van Dorn weldments are precision products . . . fabricated with all the 
skill that comes from years of specialized experience. Van Dorn weldments 
bring to modern machines the multiple advantages of greater strength, 
lighter weight, smoother appearance, better design. They eliminate pat- 
terns, permit economical design changes and reduce machining expense. 










Van Dorn is well equipped to meet your weldment requirements with 
... experienced design engineers and complete manufacturing facilities. 
Consultation is invited. 






Write for the Van Dorn book, “Fabricated 
Machine Supporting Units.”’ No obligation. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS co. 


2685 EAST 79TH STREET CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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Down forty fathoms, in the un- 
certain half-world beneath the 
sea, existence itself depends on 
the life-giving lines that link 
him with the world above. 

In Industry, too, there are “life 
lines” equally essential... the 
vital clutches and hydraulic 
drives that transmit and con- 
trol the power required to meet 
today’s production demands. 

Finding ever more efficient 
methods of harnessing this vital 
power...tackling and solving 
new problems of power linkage 
..-has been Twin Disc’s sole 
specialty for 27 years. 

Results of these long years of 


alk 


Twil "| DISC 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
V/A 





SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL CLUTCHES SINCE 1918 








experiment and experience are 
represented today in the diver- 
sified line of Twin Disc Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives...and in 
the vast backlog of “know-how” 
gathered by Twin Disc Engi- 
neers in designing, building and 
applying proved power links for 
nearly every type of industrial 
application. 

Impartial recommendations 
of the Twin Disc Engineers for 
solving your particular linkage 
problem, plus full facts on the ex- 
tensive Twin Disc line, are yours 


without obligation. Write today. 


Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wis. 
Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off Toraue Converter 
Machine Tool 
lutch 
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Camless Automatic 
‘ (Concluded from Page 91) 


of the machine, in which also is located 
the sliding shift lever for setting the 
spindle speed. This high and low range 
gear offers two spindle speeds for each 
pair of gears. For each spindle speed 
there are available 18 rates of feed. 
These are obtainable through a quick- 
change selective gear box, thus elim- 
inating necessity for separate, loose feed 
change gears. 

Another feature of this machine in- 
tended to reduce setup time and at the 
same time to maintain flexibility of op- 
eration, is to be found in the design of 
the cross slides. Each spindle is served 
by a ‘cross slide. These slides are 
equipped with micrometer adjustments, 
easily read and accurate to 1/10,000-in., 
and they have a disconnecting arrange- 
ment which permits full tool slide action 
without indexing the spindle carrier. 


A total of 8 independently operated 
slides insures wide flexibility of tooling 
arrangements. All slides have positive 
stops. Tools are interchangeable in all 
tool positions. Drilling may be done 
at all five stations. Tapping, threading 
and reaming is possible at three stations. 
Accessibility of tooling, an important 
factor in the obtainment of operator ef- 
ficiency, is insured because sufficient 
working space and tool clearance is in- 
herent in the basic design. 


Shockless Bar Feed 


Rapid but shockless feeding of the bar 
stock is achieved because of the uniform 
acceleration and deceleration involved. 
The bar feed stroke is variable between 
0 through 10-in. by a screw adjustment, 
which makes it simple to attain shock- 
free contact with stock stop when the 
machine is in operation. 

A two-pump coolant system is used, 
one coolant being for the “open” tools, 
the other for combined cooling and chip 
ejection in drilling operations, reaming, 
etc. This high and low pressure pump 
system can thus be utilized to suit the 
type of cut being made. The problem 
of chip disposal has also received special 
attention. A large chip collecting area 
beneath the working stations and ab- 
sence of working mechanisms in _ this 
area facilitates their disposal. A chip 
conveyor is provided which mechanical- 
ly feeds the chips into a container at the 
“headstock” end of the machine. It is 
equipped with a safety clutch to avoid 
breakage should the conveyor become 
jammed. 

Two sizes of the machine are avail- 
able, for 1% and 2% in. bar stock re- 
spectively. A similar machine for chuck- 
ing work is included in the line, its five 
spindles having 6 in. chucks. 
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Friction Sawing 


(Continued from Page 97) 
revolves. This accounts for the fact that 
tooth fitness is retained virtually for the 
duration of saw flex life. 

Heat penetration, into the side wall of 
the finished cut, is almost negligible, 
slightly increasing in depth as thicker 
materials are cut. This can be readily 
appreciated when we bear in mind that 
the cutting rates are slower on thicker 
sections and that the opportunity for 
greater heat penetration is subsequently 
present, Heat penetration, due to fric- 
tion sawing, is inherently less than that 
produced by flame or torch cutting. 

In general, only two effects of heat 
penetration can be found when cutting 
ferrous metals that respond to heat treat- 
ment. 

In the case of untreated materials 
that respond to air hardening techniques, 
that material immediately adjacent to 
the cut will be found to have an ex- 
tremely thin skin hardness due to the 
temperatures reached by friction. Since 
the material in this case responded to air 
quenching, the air entrained in the rapidly 
moving saw cools the material rapidly 
enough to cause minute skin hardness 
that can be detected only by the time- 
honored file test, since the zone of hard- 
ening is so thin that usual testers of the 
superficial rockwell type etc., do not 
give measurements. 

Behind this zone of hardness will be 
found a very narrow annealed area, so 
small that in all cases it is not objection- 
able. In fact, on those jobs where heat 
distortion due to machining is a problem, 
friction sawing will do an excellent job. 

In the case of heat-treated materials, 
those that do not react to air quenching, 
only a very narrow zone of annealing 
will be found similar to that just men- 
tioned. 

Tooth sharpness is not a controlling 
factor and is even a drawback to saw- 
ing by friction. It is for this reason that 
a new band reaches its maximum ef- 
ficiency only after 10 to 20 min of cut- 
ting; until then the teeth are not suf- 
ficiently “dulled” to create the higher 
temperatures necessary for maximum 
friction cutting rates. 

As it is possible to friction saw through 
welds and hardened high-speed steel, 
the degree of hardness of the metal is 
immaterial. Although present maximum 
cutting rates still apply to thickness 
under ¥%-in., more progress in this di- 
rection is to be noted. A cutting rate 
of approximately 13 linear inches per 
minute is now possible on %4-in. armor 
plate. 

Some recent applications and im- 
proved results obtained with friction 
sawing amply demonstrate the possibili- 
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ET or dry, indoors or out, U-S-S ; 
Multigrip Floor Plate provides secure 5 A 
footing. 
Falls, injuries, lost man-hours are caused 
largely by slippery or defective floors. Multi- 
grip Floor Plate assures maximum resist- 
ance to skidding and slipping — from all 
angles. The flat-top risers are especially 
arranged to enhance the foot comfort of 
workers as well. The safety pattern is easily 
cleaned, quickly drained. There are no 
pockets to hold grease, rubbish or water. 
Vehicles roll easily on Multigrip Floor Plate. 
Does the wear and tear of heavv plant 
trafic cause your concrete floors to chip and 
powder—your wood floors to rot, crack and 
splinter? Then protect them with Multigrip 
Floor Plate and note the savings in main- 
tenance costs. 
For safety, durability and economy you 
can’t beat U-S-S Multigrip Floor Plate. 











U-S*S MULTIGRIP 
FLOOR PLATE 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 

Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pac'fic Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birming am, Soxthern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 




















Hardware Designed for 
Hard Wear... 


It’s a diversified line 


wire by National Lock. 


You can well imagine the diversity of wire require- 
ments needed. Some of these products call for 
strength — others utility, flexibility, rust-resistance, 


accuracy, beauty. 


We are indeed proud that the full range of size and 
analysis of Keystone wire meets all of National 
Lock’s varying requirements. 


* National Lock Company, Rockford, Illinois 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 





Products by 


a. NATIONAL LOCK 
made of KEYSTONE 
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. cabinet and refrigerator 
hardware, furniture trim, bolts, locks, screws, hinges 
and many other items . . . made from Keystone 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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ties of the cutting medium at increased 
speeds on greater thicknesses, yet at- 
taining ever higher linear rates. In all 
cases cited in following paragraphs saws 

e “Raker” set and “A” temper, with 
a 0.42-in. set for %-in. saws, and 0.055- 
in. set for l-in. saws. Saw life of 25 hr 
continuous cutting is not unusual. The 
burr resulting from friction sawing is 
slight and surface hardness is negligible. 

A-Manganese Steel: A 10 per cent 
steel is so tough that, like armor plate, 
it cannot be sawed economically at low 
velocities. However, a %%-in. 14-pitch 
saw working at a speed of 5000 fpm 
gives a cutting rate of over 9 lineal inches 
per minute on a s-in. thickness of this 
material, Rate is at least five times that 
possible under standard velocity of 175 
fpm for this application, and the increase 
in saw life is proportionate. 

B-Nickel Steel: In friction sawing a 
ye-in. thickness of 80 per cent nickel 
steel at 9000 fpm, the production rate 
averages 70 lineal inches per minute, 
with a l-in. 10-pitch saw. Conventional 
speed in this case was 75 fpm, with a %- 
in. 14-pitch saw and a cutting rate about 
one-half that of friction sawing operation. 

C-Lead Coated Steel Sheets: In saw- 
ing 20-gage lead coated steel sheets at 
200 fpm, maximum cutting rate is less 
than 90 lineal inches per minute, but 
this is stepped up to a 600 or 700 per 
cent production increase by friction saw- 
ing at 6000 fpm with a 14-pitch saw. 

D-Non-Magnetic Steel: A cutting rate 
of 50 lineal inches per minute is pos- 
sible on a %4-in. non-magnetic steel, with 
a 10-pitch saw operating at 5000 fpm. 

E-Stainless Steels: The stainless steels 
more and more are becoming friction 
sawing application due to the substantial 
increase in cutting rates over other 
methods. On ss-in. sheets, close to 400 
lineal inches per minute are made pos- 
sible with a %4-in. 24 pitch saw at 8000 
fpm. The rate on a #-in. thickness, 
with a 14-pitch saw operating at 6000 
fpm, averages 100 lineal inches per 
minute. A s%-in. thickness of stainless 
steel may be cut at 8000 fpm with a 
cutting rate of close to 40 in. One- 
half, 34 and l-in. and thicker stainless 
steels may be friction sawed efficiently 
at velocities up to 12,000 fpm, the speed 
being increased commensurate with in- 
crease in thickness. 

Generally speaking, friction sawing is 
not practical for cutting stacked parts 
because there is a tendency for the 
stacked parts to weld together at the 
kerf while in the plastic state. Never- 
theless, the medium can be applied to 
stack cutting stainless sheets with fair 
expectations of success, providing the 
maximum cutting rate is not employed. 
Yet even the reduced rate is far faster 
than those obtained in standard sawing 
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applications. Four sheets of 18-gage 
stainless may be friction sawed efficiently 
with a 14-pitch saw at 5000 fpm. One 
can easily reduce regular feeding pres- 
sure 50 per cent and yet double the 
single-sheet cutting rate. 

F-Pipe and Tubing: Obviously the 
cutting of pipe or tubing presents a 
different problem than that of flat stock, 
due to cross-sectional variation from a 
zero outer wall thickness which grad- 
ually increases to its inner wall maxi- 
mum. It, therefore, is imperative to 
limit maximum wall thickness per given 
diameter to which friction sawing may 
be applied. This varies from %-in. 
wall thickness for 1%-in. diameter tubing 
to a sz-in. wall thickness for 12-in. dia- 
meter stock. 

Speeds for friction sawing pipe and 
tubing do not vary as much as they do 
for flat material. For example, %-in. 
armor plate is cut at 3000 fpm and %- 
in. at 13,000 fpm, whereas the difference 
between a 4-in. diameter %-in. wall tube 
and one of 1%-in. diameter and ¢4-in. 
wall is only 2000 fpm. 

Recommended pitch for thinner walls 
is 14, and for thicker section it is 10. 
Speeds have been established at from 
8000 to 10,000 fpm. Twenty cuts per 
minute are possible on 3-in. tubing with 
d2-in. walls, with an increase to 30 cuts 
per minute on 2-in. and a decrease to 15 
on 4-in. tubing of identical wall thick- 
ness. 

As for the method of feeding work and 
pressure, these factors also are at variance 
with conventional practice. Some of the 
thinner materials will cut as fast as they 
can be pushed through the saw by hand. 
The general rule is the thicker the cut, the 
heavier the pressure required to feed 
work. No one can govern these con- 
ditions better than an experienced oper- 
ator, Materials over %-in. thick usually 
are cut more satisfactorily where there is 
a hydraulic feed. 

A very great advantage afforded by 
friction cutting with a band saw is the 
ability of the method to produce accurate 
contour work. 

The possibilities of high velocity fric- 
tion sawing have been considered only 
briefly in this article, but there is little 
question that the technique has revolu- 
tionized band sawing parctice, and more 
information will be forthcoming. 


—W-—- 


An illustrated bulletin describing All- 
cast aluminum alloy, giving its history, 
principal advantages and mechanical! 
properties has been produced by Na- 
tional Smelting Co., 6700 Grant avenue, 
Cleveland 5. Properties are substantially 
the same as the following two types of 
alloys: AN QQA 876, SAE 322 ASTM 
SC 21,—(3855 type); and AN QQA 894, 
SAE 328, ASTM SG 1,—(356 type). 
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SLING CHAINS 


boast service records 
as long.as your arm 


Ask any plant executive or safety engineer who has 
used CM Herc-Alloy Sling Chains... their experiences 
will prove the reasons why that once they are put 
on a job they “stick.” In fact, CM Herc-Alloy Sling 
Chains shipped years ago are still in service 


The patented Inswell electric welded links and all 
fittings are of Herc-Alloy formula steel with a tensile 
strength of 125,000 Ibs. per square inch...a safety 
factor of 150% compared to ordinary sling chain. 
Herc-Alloy seldom, if ever, requires annealing 


There is a size and type to handle your job and 
prove in service that here is sling chain 


value plus by any method of figuring 


Get all the details now from your mill 
supply distribytor or write us. 





COLUMBUSsMchINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation) 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: 118 Fremont Ave., TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES: New York, Chicago and Cleveland 











CASES, KEGS AND PACKAGES 
can wale 



































Cases, kegs and packages can’t walk and you're wasting time, labor and 
money if you lug them about by hand. A Rapids-Standard Wheel-Ezy hand 
truck will give you easy wheeling with these bulky objects and will keep your 
handling costs low. Bottlers, brewers, distributors, super-markets and delivery 
men are finding increasing use for the Wheel-Ezy. There is a use for at least 
one in every plant. Strong, lightweight and perfectly balanced, Wheel-Ezy 
handles loads up to 500 pounds with ease. “Step-Climber” feature makes it 
possible to go up and down steps in easy fashion. Now available in one and 
two handled models, open or solid plate nose. Write for literature and price 
lists — no obligation. AGH—Demountable Cushion rubber wheels . . . it's tough. MOCH 
—Moulded on Cushion Rubber Wheels, moulded to metal core. 

ABK—Plastic wheel with laminated fabric tread, moulded under 

CHOICE OF WHEELS Guck, “macerated cnd moulded under heat and pressure. ‘Plain or 
Roller Bearings. NICRO STEEL—Fine quality grain castings, fully 


machined. Oilite Bearings, zerk lubrication. GP—General Pneu- 
matic with 10° x 3.50" demountable rubber tires. 


ray OFFRC ER tR PRINCIPAL “OUTI§8ER 


turers of 
J STEEL FORGED CASTERS - TRUCKS - CONVEYORS - POWER BOOSTERS 
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re Mapids- Standard Lo../ne. 





Sales Division—335 Peoples National Bank Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
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Welding Electrodes 


(Continued from Page 100) 
the downhand position to judge the re- 
sponse in groove welding where some 
different conditions are faced. Results 
are listed below: 


electrode Lime Titania AC-DC 
Best current 150A 22V 180A 22V 185A 25V 

As was the case with the horizontal 
fillet welds, the groove welds of Fig. 2 
were rated on five points: Arc stability, 
smoothness of bead, shape of bead, slag 
removal and spatter loss. 

Arc Stability — In the groove, all arc 
performances were quite good making 
the eventual rating a difficult problem. 
Agreement was reached in the following 
order of preference: AC-DC, titania and 
lime. 

Smoothness of Bead — AC-DC coat- 
ings provided the smoothest bead judged 
by ripple spacing primarily. Titania was 
close behind with the lime coating yield- 
ing a more coarse but uniform bead. 

Shape of Bead — Multipass groove 
welding depends wpon the shape of the 
weld bead for sound deposits. The ideal 
bead is slightly concave as was the AC- 
DC deposit. Second choice would be a 
flat bead, such as was produced by the 
titania coating. Some objection may be 
raised against a slightly convex bead be- 
cause of the danger of slag entrapment 
along the sidewalls. The lime coating 
produced a slightly convex bead in the 
root. 

Slag Removal — Slag removal was 
evaluated in the root pass after the welds 
had cooled. Slag chipping with some 
types of stainless steels is quite a chore. 
Power tools must pound away at the 
slag for quite a while under certain joint 
conditions. Cold slag from dry coatings 
is the easiest to remove. Using hand 
tools throughout AC-DC slag came free 
with surprisingly little effort. Lime type 
slag was a second choice and titania was 
third. 

Spatter Loss — On this point, agree- 
ment was difficult because the 19-9 elec- 
trodes produce so little spatter. Final 
rating took this form: AC-DC, lime and 
titania. 

Two factors in connection with stain- 
less steel electrode coatings and welding 
characteristics have been noted by fab- 
ricators with respect to most brands. 
First is the presence of small surface 
porosities at the beginning of a bead. 
This defect is shown in Fig. 3. It is 
caused by slightly wet coatings. Stain- 
less electrodes pick up some moisture 
from the atmosphere rather quickly after 
removal from the package. Pinholes in 
the weld surface provide a clue along 
with increased difficulty of slag removal. 
Fortunately, the remedy is quite simple. 
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Drying electrodes at 300° to 400° F for 
about an hour before use solves both 
problems. Any oven will do the job. 
One welding foreman took some elec- 
trodes home and put them in the kitchen 
stove to prove the point, using a simple 
glass thermometer to check the tempera- 
ture. 

Commercial stainless steel welding elec- 
trodes have come out of the war with 
noticeably improved coatings. The new- 
est variety, the AC-DC coating, will un- 
doubtedly take the place of the titania 
coating, leaving industry with two basic 
types: AC-DC (really a more stable ti- 
tania type) and lime. Present practice 
seems to favor the AC-DC coating for 
most postioned applications and the lime 
type for vertical and overhead welding. 
This simplification of the position of the 
two electrode coatings should not be con- 
strued to imply an inability on the part 
of the AC-DC electrodes to work well 
vertical and overhead as they do. 

A substantial proportion of stainless 
steel fabrication exists in light gage 
work where the greater arc stability of 
the AC-DC coating in the small diam- 
eters used is extremely helpful. This 
same coating provides a more fluid de- 
posit merging into the parent metal with 
extraordinary smoothness, thereby reduc- 
ing the amount of metal to be removed 
during grinding and polishing operations. 
Cost reductions are a natural aftcrmath. 

Heavier fabrication including pressure 
vessel work for the chemical industries 
lends itself to the concave deposits pro- 
vided by the AC-DC coatings. Here ease 
of cleaning and x-ray sound welds are 
involved. 

Plants reconverting to stainless fabrica- 
tion will want to try the newest coating 
designs to profit by the definite better- 
ment of stainless steel electrode coatings 
resulting from the huge volume of stain- 
less welding required by the war effort. 


Coal Conveyor Built for 
Installation in Paris 


Work on a coal handling system to 
replace the one bombed out in Paris, 
is scheduled to be completed in April 
by Robins Conveyors Inc., 270 Passaic 
avenue, Passaic, N. J. Equipment was 
designed for the Gennevilliers power sta- 
tion of the Union d’ Electricite. These 
conveyors are designed to ultimately 
handle 500 tons per hour and will han- 
dle 150 tons per hour when begin to 
operate about a year from now. Equip- 
ment consists of one main belt conveyor, 
249 ft long and 42 in. wide, four other 
belt conveyors of various widths whose 
total length is 311 ft and motor driven 
dust sealed trippers to control the direc- 
tion of flow. 
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4 CLEANING CYCLES 


With the Detrex 500-C-] 


The latest addition to 
the line of Detrex stand- 
ard solvent-vapor de- 
greasers—the 500-C-1 
—permits the use of 
any one of four clean- 
ing cycles. One of 
these is sure to be 
the correct answer to 
your vapor-degreasing 
problem. 





1. Vapor 

2. Immersion in Cool Solvent—Vapor 

3. Vapor—Immersion in Cool Solvent — 
Vapor 

4. Immersion in Boiling Solvent —Immer- 
sion in Cool Solvent — Vapor 


These phases may be combined to form a cleaning 
cycle to fit any production requirement. 


While retaining the advantages of the larger models, 
this conveyorized degreaser conserves valuable floor space. 
The machine, available in six sizes, has a large hourly- 
rated work load capacity. The 500-C-1 is designed primarily 
for flexible production cleaning. Baskets are loaded at one 
end of the degreaser, move through the required cleaning 
cycle, and are returned to the same end of the machine for 
unloading. 


All standard Detrex degreasers are available corrosion- 
resistant clad or with zinc-spray coated interior surfaces. 


Perm-A-Clor or Triad degreasing solvents— 
depending on your particular requirements—are 
recommended for use in the 500-C-1, 
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IN recovering from strikes, industry has pushed pro- 
duction slightly above the highest level that had been 
attained between V-J Day and the steel strike. For the 
week ended March 16, Sreet’s industrial production 
index registered 126 per cent (preliminary). Highest 
previous point since V-J Day was 124 per cent in the 
week ended Nov. 17. 

Most of the recent climb in the rate is due to recovery 
in steel and automobile production, both of which in 
the week ended March 16 reached their highest points 
since V-J Day. Steel ingot production, which during the 
recent strike in the steel industry was throttled to 5.5 
per cent of capacity, has bounded to the high 80s. 
AUTOS—A 51 per cent increase within a week sent auto- 
mobile production in the week ended March 16 to 35,020 
units, 695 cars more than the previous high mark since 
V-J Day. Most of the latest week’s increase came from 
resumption of work by Ford Motor Co. Additional jumps 
in production soon will come as General Motors Corp. 
plants resume work. 

COAL—A new high for bituminous coal production this 
year was set in the week ended March 9 when estimated 
output was 13 million tons. This put this year’s cumu- 
lative production 4.5 per cent ahead of that for the cor- 
responding period last year. 

CARLOADINGS—This high production of coal has 


helped keep railroad carloadings thus far this year to 
within 4.5 per cent of total loadings in the correspond- 


ing period last year. In the first nine weeks of 1946, rev- 
enue freight loadings totaled 6,532,727 cars, compared 
with 6,841,878 in the corresponding period of 1945. Al- 
though there were decreases in some classes of loadings, 
coal loadings in the nine-week period of 1946 increased 
7.7 per cent over the like period of last year. A current 
problem of railroads is to provide sufficient box cars to 
carry grain and grain products. As the government's 
grain export program extends to June 30, following which 
harvesting of 1946 grains will start in volume, there is 
little prospect of near-term improvement in the box car 
supply. 

ELECTRICITY—Consumption of electric power is hold- 
ing up well. Despite strikes that in recent weeks have 
closed numerous plants of electric power consumers the 
total consumption thus far this year is only 11 per cent 
less than in the corresponding time last year when indus- 
try was pushing war production to the limit. 
CONSTRUCTION—Although off slightly from the two 
immediately preceding months, the volume of building 
permits issued in February was, with the exception of 
December and January, the highest since October, 1929. 
The February total for 215 cities was $198,698,548, down 
2.6 per cent from January. 
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The Index (see chart above): 


Latest Week (preliminary) 126 


Previous Week 119 


Ine 
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FIGURES THIS WEEK 


INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity) 





©Dates on request. 
TRADE 


Business Failures (Dun & Brodstreet, number) 


+Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board. 





Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) _.... 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av—1000 tons) ..... 
Petroleum Produetion (daily av—1000 bbls.) ......... 
Construction Volume (FNR—Unit $1,000,000) ........ 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) . . 


Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ...... a ee 


Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)t{ ..:...... 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago){ . 


Latest Prior Month Year 

Period® Week Ago Ago 
tS Se se 84.5 77.5 5.5 95 
oa ges renee 8,988 3.9353 3,949 4.898 
Ce aes ate 2,167 2,083 2.073 1.802 
Se ew cy 4415 4.403 4,710 4.774 
ce rea $74.8 $68.4 $44.1 $40.8 

35,020 23,050 21,555 20,505 
SE Saks er aes 796+ 786 707 816 
ie eis ears 17 22 25 16 
Bp ea $27,946 $27,957 $27,967 $25,881 

SeiAsageiee 14% + 19% + 25% +28% 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 



















































































































































































































































































































































































10 1944 * 1945 it 1 
Iron, Steel Production ITTITTTITTITITIy TIT ITI TIT rITTT TT 
(Net Tons—000 omitted) 9 - / Pi 4 Dn J Liou 9 
Steel Ingots —Pig Iron— ad G Mn 
1946 1945 1944 1945 1944 or 18 
Jan. .... 8,869 7,206 7,593 4,945 5,281 —. fol ugedas ‘ a 
Feb. 1,354 6,655 7,194 4,563 5,088 27 7 Z 
ae Mar. 7,708 7,826 5,228 5,439 Q ‘ i | ae 
bi April 7,292 7,594 4,786 5,248 5 ; Os 
May 7.452 7.703 5,016 5,348 25 iil Is 
d- June 6,842 7,234 4,605 5,062 6 8 
ye July 6,987 7,498 4,812 5,162 J4 : 42 
Aug. 5,736 7,499 4,249 5,215 = = 
od Sept 5,983 7,235 4,227 4,993 5 13 
J- Oct. 5,598 7,621 3,388 5,200 STEEL Mull 
Nov 6,201 7,279 4,026 5,426 2 2 | 
s, Dec 6.059 7,366 4,323 5,404 PIG IRON Sa 
d otte = | 
a Total 79,719 89,642 54,167 62,866 7TEEL Hi 
to 0 (COMPILED BY AMERICAN IRON & STEEL INSTITUT 0 
: _— i 
’ | 
Ss 725 1942 | 1943 ‘1944 “1945 240 
TT Y 
i Be ies AB Un a 8 tpt vi LBP RSS Bes Paw OS Bee Be Steel Employment i 
700 S. £ 220 —Employees— Total Payrolis—— | 
675 + f 200 2 (000 omitted) (Unit—$ 1,000,000) 
650 | 180 3 1945 19444 1943 1945 1944 1943 
Jan. 564 583 637 $150.3 $141.8 $129.7 
i 625 | ToTAL EMPLOYES 160 8 Feb. 566 583 635 158.4 137.6 122.8 
600 F— cate AT teFr) —_ 140 8 Mar. 570 578 687 155.0 145.3 1386.8 i 
e cates. te April 567 573 634 147.0 138.9 133.8 
" 575 ines Ridin iy. 120 z May 565 569 632 154.0 145.4 187.4 
550 f- a LLS — 100 3 June 562 570 631 144.1 140.5 136.2 
525 pccteailierilenecte LA 80 = July 557 571 627 141.0 141.8 142.8 
Aug. 548 569. 625 128.1 143.9 139.9 
Sor = 60 Sept. 521 565 620 119.1 142.2 143.8 
P 0 Oct. 522 564 615 121.3 141.7 144.9 
. Nov. 533 564 611 122.8 148.1 141.5 
Pe ne nics = i cn oh i A Dec. 545 564 605 122.5 189.9 140.2 
42 42 + Monthly average; previous reports showed 
38 coment ge cs 28 total number regardless of whether they worked 
34 vrei 34 one day or full month. 
 #LE Poe a EPPA ERR E See see eee eee 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 } 
30,000 eA NR LTT PETTITTE 3000 
Freight Car Awards 2 4 C. 4 
1946 1945 1944 1943 20,000 F- GA ———{j 2,000 | 
Jan. ....... 420 7,200 1,020 8,365 15,000 COMPILED BY STEEL nines or — 15,000 
a. ee 1,795 1,750 13,240 350 vat SCALE GRADUATED ARBITRARILY TO sHow ORDERS ~f | 
March ...... ... 2500 6510 1,985 eee - penis Neonat Key ae Dose 4 | 
> ---——- ww j 
April ...... 1,120 4,519 1,000 Scant = he 
. “; ae 1,526 1,952 870 v rE] 7rece | 2 V 
June ...... 670 1,150 50 & 5.000 mE —] 5000 § 
’ “Bye 3,500 795 4,190 & | a & 
Aug. 7,240 3,900 8,747 : ® mt | 4 = 
Sept. 12,840 400 6,820 3 1,000 = ++ ++ rt —{ 1,000 3 
ene, 1,320 2,425 5,258 EHiineae iH | | 
eka: 1,650 1,065 870 00 Fo TT —} 500 
OG? foi woe: 4,116 16,245 2,919 = ' | a i 
caret. 100 Fy TT =j 100 j 
Total 45,482 53,221 41,374 50 F + 3 9 
10 BH 1 ———} 10 
of fl fi Bi pEeRRES Listility 9 
J FMAMJJASONDJFMAMJ J ASOND J FMAMJJ ASONDJ F MAMJJASONDJ FMAMJ JASOND i 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period*® Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—amillions) $11,119 $12,023 $10,459 $10,485 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) Pee eh ek $278.6 $278.7 $279.5 $235.3 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $23.8 $24.5 $30.3 $52.5 | 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 5,922. 5.226 7,581 4,503 | 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $67.7 $68.1 $68.2 $58.4 i 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions)} $49,231 $49,518 $49,716 $43,977 
4{Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s composite finished steel price average $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 $57.55 
EAT Oe 108.2 107.6 107.1 105.1 
Industrial Raw M aterials} 121.4 119.5 119.3 116.2 | 
A Manufactured Productst ..... 103.8 103.7 103.2 101.8 : 
{Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 = 100. my 
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Plants at Titusville, Pa. 





maximum dependability 


TITUSVILLE FORGE, division of Struthers 
Wells Corporation has, for more than 
fifty years, been an outstanding source for 
quality forgings. With unexcelled produc- 
tion facilities, broad technical and metal- 
lurgical experience in every field where 
forgings are used—TITUSVILLE FORGE 
is your logical headquarters for the best in 
heavy steel and alloy forgings, line shafts, 
die blocks, leveling rolls and other similar 
forgings—that require advanced engineer- 
ing and master craftsmanship. 





STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


Titusville Forge Division, Titusville, Pa. 


and Warren, Pa. Offices in Principal Cities 


STEEL 
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Where PRECISION is the goal 
LHRASS is the metal... 


The Spencer Microscope, used throughout the world 
for scientific and medical work, and some of the 
many Anaconda Brass parts used in its construction. 
Machined samples, illustrated and described on 





Here’s why 





othing serves like A@ASS 


IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 





MODERN MICROSCOPES, and similar optical instruments, have one important attri- 
bute in common—accuracy in the lens system ...often held to a millionth of an 
inch! And for the necessary rigidity of the instrument, positive operation, smooth- 


ness and precision of adjustment—nothing short of mechanical perfection will do. 


That is why, for the critical mechanical parts illustrated below and on the preced- 
ing page, nothing serves as well as Brass. For Brass is a sturdy metal . . . it is strong, 
tough, durable, corrosion resistant, and does not rust. It machines readily—leaves 
clean, full-formed threads and knurls... provides exceptionally smooth milled, 


reamed or turned surfaces for bearing or mating parts. 


Brass is economical, too. Through The American Brass Company it is produced in 
a wide range of readily-adaptable alloys in commercial forms; also in special ex- 
truded and drawn shapes, hot pressed parts and pressure die castings. We'll be 
glad to cooperate in determining the form and alloy most suitable for your needs. 


pA THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont. 
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Load on Steel Mills Heavy 
Despite Increased Output 


Week 
Ended Same Week 
. : , Mar.28 Change 1945 1944 
Tonnage carried over from first quarter heaviest Pitcher .....905 +4 O18 98 
* e Chicago : 88 + 2.5 101.5 100.5 
known . . . Pig iron, scrap shortage threat to aie Be ee he a” 
e Youngstown ... 88 + 3 93 96 
future operations Wheeling . 906 +45 985 98 
Cleveland 96.5 + $385 91.5 92.5 
Buffalo ene . 88.5 + §.5 905 90.5 
7 . o. ‘ . , e c Birmingham 95 None 95 95 
WHILE steel production is at a high rate, better than dur New England... 91 he 88 90 
ing months immediately preceding the steel strike, the quarterly Cincinnati 76 Nons 76 88 
carryover ot tonnage scheduled to have been delivered in tirst St. Louis . 54 —13.5 80 77 
Detroit cise OO None 91 89 


quarter will be the heaviest on record, as a result ot strike in- 
terruptions. 

Meanwhile new demand is increasing, with the situation in 
light tlat products tighter than at any time and with promises 
on all major products extended tar into the tuture. Threat ot a 
sott coal strike in April promises to complicate conditions fur- 
ther. Demand tor sheets continues overwhelming. Consumers 
shop among mills with little success, as some producers are out 
of the market for the year on virtually all grades and are side- 
stepping business for 1947. Others are on a quarterly quota 
basis which means practically the same thing. The latter have 
not formally opened books tor third and tourth quarters but 
apparently there is little chance, short ot special directives, tor 
those not already protected, to get on schedules. 

So critical has the pig iron situation become that producers, 
in ettect, are no longer taking orders but are telling customers 
what they will give them, which in practically, it not all cases, 
is tar less than what is asked, Producers are rationing tonnage 
more closely than at any time since the war. In some cases 
tonnage is being rationed on the basis of 1945 shipments and 
in others on the basis ot 1944-45 shipments. Pig iron consumers 
have relaxed specifications long since, taking almost anything 
within reason oftered by furnaces. Ott-grade iron produced 
while blast turnaces were getting back into operation atter the 
strike has been taken quickly in many cases. 

Confusion following the recent announcement ot price in- 
creases on steel products is being cleared by turther announce- 
ments by OPA. Rail extras, as well as the base price, are on a 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


(Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts) 


Estimated national 
rate -» S885 + 4 97 98.5 





*Based on steelmaking capacities as of these 
dates. 











net ton instead ot gross ton basis, a point recently cleared up. 
While most sellers ot stainless sheets have increased prices 8.2 
per cent, at least two large producers have not yet taken action. 
On alloy prices in general, questions remain to be claritied, 
although one doubttul point has been cleared up. High-tensile 
low-alloys, it is now declared, will take the same advance as 
carbon steels. Originally the question was whether they would 
take the carbon increase or the 4 per cent advance applying 
to most alloys. 

Estimated national rate ot steelmaking has risen turther, up 
4 points to 88% per cent of capacity, which is higher than at 
any time since August. Not much margin is lett tor turther 
increase in some districts. Pittsburgh rose 4 points to 96% 
per cent, Cleveland 3% points to 96%, Wheeling 4% points to 
90%, eastern Pennsylvania 6 points to 83, Youngstown 3 
points to 88, Chicago 2% points to 88, Buttalo 8% points to 83% 
and New England 3 points to 91. Rates were unchanged at 
Cincinnati 76, Birmingham 95 and Detroit 90. St. Louis re- 
ceded 13% points to 54 per cent. Pacitic Coast operations were 
at 79 per cent up %-point. 

Scrap shortage has assumed a serious aspect and Civilian 
Production Administration has issued a call tor householders 
and farmers to search out any scrap material that can be tound, 
in an ettort to make up the deticit of about two million tons 
in scrap reserve. This reserve is said to have shrunk trom an 
estimated 5,600,000 tons at the middle of 1943, when the 
tormer country-wide drive closed, to about 3,000,000 tons at 
the end ot the war. 

Tin plate producers are preparing new lists on the basis ot 
the recent increase ot 25 cents per base box, although in prac- 
tice the higher price ot $5.25 will apply only to specialty items 
on shipments for the remainder of 1946 as tin plate producers 
are under yearly contracts with can manutacturers on a tixed 
price basis, the latter being committed similarly to tood packers. 
The specialty items, such as tin mill black plate tor other than 
can manufacture, involve only a small percentage of shipments. 

Ottice ot Price Administration has authorized an increase ot 
75 cents per ton on all grades of pig iron except charcoal, the 
third increase since it assumed charge ot prices in 1941. The 
previous increases were 75 cents and $1. 
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COMPARISON OF PRICES 


One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 

Mar, 23 Mar, 16 Mar 9 Feb. 1946 Dec. 1945 Mar. 1945 Mar, 1941 
Finished Steel $63.54 $63.54° $63.54* $60.91 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 40.60 40.60 40.60 89.20 37.80 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 25.50 25.50 24.75 24.75 24.25 24.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 20.15 

* Revised 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strips, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite:— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown, Steelworks Scrap 


Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. Finished steel, net tons; others, gross tons. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
Finished Material, cents per lb.; coke, dollars per net ton; others dollars per gross ton. 


Mar. 28, Feb., Dec.,  Mar., Mar. 238, Feb.,  Dec., Mar., 


Finished Materi i 
aterial 1946 1946 1945 1948 Pig Iron 1946 1946 1945 1945 





Steel bars, Pittsburgh ............ 2.50c 2.375¢ 2.25c¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ; 94 $26.94 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ........... 2.82 2.695 2.57 2.47 aS Er oe ee 96.00 25.25 25.25 24.50 
Steel bars, Chicago .............. 2.50 2.875 2.25 2.15 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia . 27.84 27.09 27.09 26.34 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............. 2.35 2.275 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. N. & S. sides.. 27.19 26.44 2644 25.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia ............ 2.465 2.340 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ee 25.75 25.75 25.00 
ONIN MS eo Sos ks wld obs 2.85 2225 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham te 92.88 22.138 22.13 21.38 
Emees, FUMOOU .... eck icces 2.50 2.875 2.25 2.20 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati .... 26.80 26.05 26.05 25.36 
Plates, Philadelphia .............. 255 24295 230 2/95 No. 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia ...... 28.34 27.59 27.59 26.34 
PE, IN eens ecb a kdes 2.50 2.875 2.25 2.20 Malleable, Valley ............. 26.50 25.75 25.75 25.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh ...... 2.425 23125 2.20 2°90 Malleable, Chicago .............. 26.50 25.75 25.75 25.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh |__|. _ 3.275 3.165 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal del. Chicago ... 37.34 37.34 87.34 37.34 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh .... 4.05 3.875 3.70 3.65 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ....... 26.69 25.94 25.94 25.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary .......... 2.425 2.3125 2.20 2.20 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh .... 140.00 140.00 140.00 140.33 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary ......... 8.275 8.165 3.05 8.05 S 

Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary |..|.. 405 8875 8.70 3.65 sited 

Hot-rolled strip, over 6 to 12-in., Pitts. 2.35 2.225 2.10 2.10 Heavy melting steel, No. ‘i, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
Coid-rolled strip, Pittsburgh ..... 3.05 2.925 2.80 2.80 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. .... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh .. 3.05 2.90 2.75 2.60 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........... 8.25 8.075 2.90 2.80 Rails for rolling, Chicago ......... 22.295 22.25 22.25 22.25 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh.. $5.25 $5.125 $5.00 $5.00 DG; RUMUNE; MOMUONND Se eee ee 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Semifinished Material Coke 

siast bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago ....$38.00 $37.00 $36.00 $34.00 Connellsville, furnace ovens ....... $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.00 
labs, Pittsburgh, Chicago ........ 89.00 87.50 86.00 $4.00 Connellsville, foundry ovens ...... 8.25 8.25 8.25 7.75 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ........ 89.00 87.50 36.00 34.00 Chicago, by-product fdry, del. .... 18.85 18.75 18.75 18.85 
Wire rods, No. 5 to gy-inch, Pitts. .. 2.30c 2.225¢ 2.15c¢ 2.00c 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Following are maximum prices established by OPA schedules, except those for stainless steels which are now exempt from price control. Price 
schedule No. 6 covers semifinished and finished fron and steel products; by-product foundry coke, No. 29; relaying rails, No. 46; beehive oven 
coke, No, 77; bolts, nuts and rivets, No. 147; coke by-products, GMPR, except sulphate of ammonia, No. 205. Finished steel quoted in cents per 
pound and semifinished steel in dollars per gross ton, except as otherwise noted. Pricing on rails was changed to net ton basis as of Feb. 15, 1946. 








ifini rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base, 2.35c; 
Semifinished Steel Detroit, del., 2.45¢; eastern Mich. and Toledo, 
2.50c; Gulf ports, dock, 2.70c; Pacific ports, 
dock, 2.75c. 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngs- 
town, Buffalo, base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 2.45c; 
eastern Mich. and Toledo, 2.50c; Gulf ports, 
dock, 2.70c. 
Iron Bars: Single refined, Pitts., 4.76c; double 
refined, 5.84c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 6.22c; Terre 
Haute, single ref., 5.42c; double ref., 6.76c. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base, 2.425c; Gran- 
ite City, base, 2.525¢; Detroit, del., 2.525c; 


Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $33. 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buf- 
panko Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon; uncrop, 


Rerolling, Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows 
Point, Birmingham, Youngstown, $39; Detroit, 
del., $41; Duluth (bil), $41; Pac. ports (bil), 
$51. (Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs, $41; 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., $41, Sterling, 
Tll.; Granite City Steel Co. $47.50 gross ton 
slabs from D.P.C. mill. Geneva Steel 
$58.64, Pac. ports.) 


Forging Quality Blooms, Slabs, Billets: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $47; Detroit, del., 
$49; Duluth, billets, $49; forg. bil. f.0.b. Pac. 
ports, $59. 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote carbon forging 
billets $50 gross ton at established basing 
points; Follansbee Steel Corp., $49.50 f.0.b. 
ban my a ©. Geneva Steel Co. $64.64, Pacific 
ports. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
tre del. Detroit $58.16, eastern Mich. 


Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
$38. (Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mans- 
field, O., carbon sheet bars, $39, f.0.b. midl.) 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Sparrows Point, 
Youngstown, Coatesville, Ib., 2.05c. 


Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, No, 5—,, in. inclusive, per 100 
Ibs., $2.30. Do., over &—j-in., incl., $2.45; 
Galveston, base. $2.40 and $2.55. respectively. 
Worcester add $0.10; Pacific ports $0.50. 
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Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars and Bar-Size Shapes 
under 3: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham base, 20 
tons one size, 2.50c; Duluth, base, 2.60c; De- 
troit, del., 2.60c; eastern Mich., 2.65c; New 
York, del., 2.84c; Phila., del., 2.82c; Gulf ports, 
dock; 2.87c; Pac. ports, dock, 3.15¢e. (Calumet 
Steel Division. Borg-Warner Corp., and Jos- 
lyn Mfg. & Supply Co., may quote 2.55c, Chi- 
cago base; Sheffield Steel Corp., 2.75c, f.o.b. 
St. Louis.) 


Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Chicago, Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
base 20 tons one size, 2.81c; Detroit, del., 2.91c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300.... .....$0.104 RE 1.768 
_ Ae are 1.768 MR cocks cannes 1.248 
Ds hs cvaskos 2.652 sy 5:66.00 ale ae 2.236 
ee ee 0.52 ee 
ae 0.884 5130 or 5152. ..0.468 
ee ee, 1.404 6120 or 6152. . .0.988 
eS 3.328 6145 or G150. ..1.248 
 , SPR ee .468 BASRA 0.676 
4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.728 98720........... 0.728 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.78 DE Rkeid0ss he 1.352 


® Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 20,000- 
39,999 lbs., 3.10c; Detroit, 3.15¢; Toledo, 3.25c. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base, 3.48c; Detroit, 
del., 3.58c; eastern Mich., 3.63c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O., base; Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., may quote 2.60c on 
hot carbon sheets, nearest eastern basing point.) 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.275c; Granite City, base, 3.375c; De- 
troit, del., 3.375c; eastern Mich., 3.425c; New 
York, del., 3.615c; Phila., del., 3.595c; Pacific 
ports, 3.925c. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base, 4.05c; 
Granite City, base, 4.15c; New York, del., 
4.29c; Phila., del., 4.13c; Pacific ports, 4.60c. 


Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29-gage, per square, 3.73c. 


Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16-gage not corrugated, copper 
alloy, 4.15c; Granite City, 4.25c; Pacific ports, 
4.60c; copper iron, 4.50c; pure iron, 4.50c; zinc- 
coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, Pitts- 
burgh, 4.60c. 
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Enameling Sheets: 10-gage; Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middle- 
town, base 3.20c; Granite City, base 3.30c; 
Detroit, del., 3.30c; eastern Mich., 3.35c; Pa- 
cific ports, 3.85c; 20-gage: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.80c; Detroit, del., 3.90c; eastern Mich., 
3.95c; Pacific ports, 4.45c. 


Electrical Sheets No. 24: 
Pittsburgh Pacific Granite 
Base Ports City 


| 3.90¢ 4.65c 4.00c 
pO es 4.25¢ 5.00c 4.35¢ 
Cree 4.75¢ 5.50c¢ 4.85¢ 
Oe ee 5.425¢ 6.175¢ 5.525¢ 
a See 6.125¢ 6.875c 6.225¢ 
Transformer 
Sgt G.Gige -TiStOe  csese 
65 TGaee Bares oc cccce 
OT Sor 2 8.1350 S.OTC ...ss 
52 S:OGie: BSBMme” . 22.0 


Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Pirmingham, Youngstown, Middle- 
town base, 6-inch and narrower, 2.45c; Detroit, 
del., 2.55¢c; eastern Mich., 2.60c; Pacific ports, 
3.10c; over 6-inch, base, 2.35c; Detroit, del., 
2.45c; eastern Mich., 2.50c; Pacific ports, 3.00c 
Cold Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, 0.25 carbon and less, 3.05c; Chi- 
cago, base, 3.15c; Detroit, del., 3.15c; eastern 
Mich., 3.20c; Worcester, base, 3.25c. 

Cold Finished Spring Steel: Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, bases, add 20c for Worcester; .26-.50 
Carb., 3.05c. 


Tin, Terne Plate 


(OPA ceiling prices announced March 1, 1946.) 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-lb. 
base box, $5.25; Granite City, Birmingham, 
Sparrows Point, $5.35 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100- 
Ib. base dox, 0.25 Ib. tin, $4.60; 0.50 Ib. tin, 
$4.75; 0.75 lb. tin, $4.90; Granite City, Birm- 
ingham, Sparrows Point, $4.70, $4.85, $5.00, 
respectively. 
Tin Mill Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base 29-gage and lighter, 3.30c; Granite 
City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point, 3.40c; Pa- 
cific ports, boxed, 
Long Ternes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, No. 
24 unassorted, 4.05c; Pacific ports, 4.80c. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base box, $4.55; 
ne City, Birmingham, Sparrows Point: 
-0o. 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh base per pack- 
age 112 sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I. C. 8-Ib. 
pica 20-Ib. $15.50 (Nom.); 40-lb. $20.00 
om.). 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Coatesville, Claymont, 2.50c; 
New York, del., 2.69c; Phila., del., 2.55¢; 
St. Louis, 2.74c; Boston, del., 2.82-3.07c; Pa- 
cific ports, 3.05c; Gulf ports, 2.85c. 

(Granite City Steel Co. may quote carbon 
plates 2.65c f.o.b. D.P.C. mill; Geneva Steel 
Co., Provo, Utah, 3.20c f.0.b. Pac. ports.) 
Floor Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.75c; 
Pacific ports, 4.40c; Gulf ports, 4.10c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.75c; Gulf ports, 4.20c; 
Pacific ports, 4.40c. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 2.35c; New 
York, del., 2.52c; Phila., del., 2.465¢c; Pacific 
ports, 3.00c; Gulf ports, 2.70c. 

(Phoenix Iron Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may 
quote the equivalent of 2.45c, Bethlehem, Pa., 
on the general range and 2.55c on beams and 
channels from 4 to 10 inches.) 


Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo, 
2.65¢c; Pacific ports, 3.20c. 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Birm- 
ingham to manufacturers in carloads. 
Bright, basic, bessemer wire ....... ®$3.05 


Spring wire ..... (ve ae 
Wire Products to the Trade: 
Standard and cement-coated wire nails, 
and staples, 100-lb. keg, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, Cleveland, 
$3.25; Worcester, $3.55; Pac. ports, 
$3.75; galvanized, $2.90 and $3.40, 
resp. 
Annealed Merchant quality wire, 100- 
Ib., Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland 
DE on sa Birt Saat ie khes < © + #$3.50 
Galvanized Merchant quality wire, 100- 
lb., Pittsburgh, a Cleveland, 
Birmingham ....... - $433.85 


March 25, 1946 


Woven fence, 15144 gage and heavier, 

ear ere re 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, column 79; twisted 
barbless wire, column 79. 

® Add $0.10 for Worcester, $0.05 for Duluth; 
add $0.50 for bright, annealed, galvanized and 
$0.70 for other finishes for Pacific ports. 

+ Same bases as for bright basic except Birm- 
ingham. 

++ Add 10 cents for Worcester; 50 cents for 
annealed, bright basic and 70 cents for all other 
finishes for Pacific ports. 


Tubular Goods 


Welded Pipe: Base price in carloads, threaded 
and coupled to consumers about $200 per net 
ton. Base discounts on steel pipe Pittsburgh 
and Lorain, O.; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on 
lap weld, 1 point less on butt weld. Pittsburgh 
base only on wrought iron pipe. 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv 
rrr 53 30 ee 21 0% 
4& %.. 56 37 Ree 
% . 60% 48 1-1% 31 13 
UR 63% 52 1% 35 15 
1-3 6514, 541% » Rae ie 34%, 15 
Lap Weld 
Steel Iron 
In Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv 
Be xi + 3:3 58 46 1%. 2n 0% 
2%4-3 61 49 1% ‘ 25%, 7 
3%-6 .... 63 51% re: 9 
i Soe 49, 214- 3% .. 28% 11% 
O40...... 61% 49 .».. 30% 15 
11-12 .... 601%, 48 iS +s00 Sa 14 
9-12 .. 251% 9 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 feet 

f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, minimum 

wall, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Seamless— —Elec. Weld— 


O.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 

sizes B.W.G. Rolied Drawn Rolled Rolled 
| "WE 13 $9.90 $9.3 $9.65 
1%” 13 11.73 9.63 11.43 


1 13 $10.91 1296 10.63 12.64 
1%”. 13 1241 14.75 1210 14.37 


24,” 12 18.70 22.21 18.11 21.68 
2%” 12 19.82 23.54 19.17 22.95 
3” 12 20.79 24.71 20.05 24.02 
31,” 11 26.24 31.18 25.30 30.29 
e 10 32.56 38.68 31.32 37.52 
4,” 9 43.16 51.29 0 «ee eee 
5” 9 49.96 59.36 
6” 7 76.71 91.14 


Rails, Supplies 


Standard rails, over 60-lb., f.o.b. mill, net 
ton, $43.40. Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Birmingham, net ton, $49.18. 
*Relaying rails, 35 lbs. and over, f.o.b. rail- 
road and basing points, $31-$33. 

Supplies: Track bolts, 4.75c; heat treated, 
5.00c. Tie plates $51 net ton, base, Standard 
spikes, 3.65c. 


® Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
941, 





Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
lb.; Reg. carbon 15.15c; extra carbon 19.48c; 
special carbon 23.80c; oil-hardening 25.97c; 
high car.-chr. 46.52c 


Base, 

Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. per Ib. 

18.00 4 1 , 72.49¢ 

1.5 4 1 8.5 58.43¢ 

. 4 2 3 58.43e¢ 

6.40 4.15 1.90 5 62.22c 

5.50 4.50 4 4.50 75.74¢ 
Rivets 

Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham 
Structural re ee) OSE ; ‘ 3.75¢ 
ye-inch and MRS . wadlig’s ss 65-5 off 


Washers, Sheet 


Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Philadelphia, to 
jobbers and large nut and bolt manufac- 
Eh aa .... -$2.75-$3.00 off 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, Chi- 
cago. Additional discounts: 5 for carloads; 10 
for full containers, except tire, step and plow 
bolts. 

Carriage and Machine 


1% x 6 and smaller .... 65% off 
Do., ; and 5% x 6-in. and shorter... 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and shorter .... 61 off 

1% and larger, all lengths .......... 59 off 


All diameters, over 6-in. long ....... 59 off 


ci ee et ae ME 50 off 
SE Rese cdwesions ss : ka 56 off 


ag | Ea ea are abace! 65 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 71-10 off, nuts 
attached, 71 off; bulk, 80 off on 15,000 of 
3-in. and shorter, or 5000 over 3 in., nuts 
separate. 


Nuts 
Semifinished hex U.S.S. S.A.E. 
ye-in. and smaller - 64 
%-in. and smaller ‘ 62 ae 
14-in.-1-in. aia 60 
fy-in.-1 in. eee? . Ss 
1%-in.-114-in. 57 58 
1%-in. and larger 56 oi 


Additional discount of 10 for full kegs. 


Hlexagon Cap Screws 


Upset 1-in., smaller 64 off 
Milled 1-in., smaller ... ... Woft 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in. and smaller wre 
Headless, %4-in. and larger ........... 60 off 
No. 10 and smaller ... ls wre doce 70 off 


Stainless Steels 
(Open market prices. OPA price control 
suspended Oct. 11, 1945.) 
Base, Cents per Ih, 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Wee ty & 

Bars Plates Sheets Strip Strip 

302.... 25.96c 29.21c 36.79¢ 23.98¢c 30.30¢ 
908.... 26.2! 31.38 38.95 29.21 35.71 
Sa4....277.06 31.38 38.95 25.45 32.46 
308.,.. 31.38 36.79 44.36 30.84 37.87 
309.... 38.95 43.28 50.85 40.03 50.85 
310.... 33.02 56.26 57.35 52.74 60.59 
312.... 38.95 43.28 53.02 ‘it v ede 
*316.... 43.28 47.61 51.94 43.28 51.94 
7821.... 31.38 36.79 44.36 31.65 41.12 
t347.... D.T1 41.12 48.69 35.71 45.44 
431.... 20.56 23.80 31.38 18.94 24.35 

STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
403... 23.93 26.51 31.92 2299 29.21 
**°410... 20.02 23.93 28.67 18.39 23.80 
416... 20.56 23.80 29.21 19.75 25.45 
#7420... 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 39.49 
430... 20.56 23.80 31.38 18.94 24.35 
tt430F. 21.10 24.35 31.92 20.29 26.51 
440A. 25.96 30.84 36.25 25.70 39.49 
442... 24.35 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
443... 24.35 27.59 35.17 25.96 34.62 
446... 29.76 33.00 39.49 37.87 56.26 
501... 8.66 12.98 17.04 12.98 18.39 
502... 9.74 14.07 18.12 14.07 19.48 
a anaes CLAD STEEL GOR) 

. se. $§19.48 20.5) ae’ + 6oe'e 


*With 2-3% moly. §With titanium. }#With 
columbium. ®*Plus machining agent. }+High 
carbon. ttFree machining. §§Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, furnace ..........-- °7.50 
Connellsville, foundry ............ 8.00- 8.50 
New River, foundry ...........--+ 9.00- 9.25 
Wise county, foundry ............ 7.75- 8.25 
Wise county, furnace ............ 7.25 7.75 
By-Product Foundry 
Kearney, N. J., ovens ..........+.-+ 13.05 
Chicago, outside delivered ........ 13.00 
Chicago, delivered ..............- 13.75 
Terre Haute, delivered .......... 13.50 
Milwaukee, ovens .........+--a++ 13.75 
New England, delivered > ewan SoRaee 14.65 
St. Louis, delivered ..... 2.6... $13.75 
Birmingham, delivered .......... 10.90’ 
Indianapolis, delivered .......... 13.50’ 
Cincinnati, delivered ...........-. 13.25 
Cleveland, delivered ...........-- 13.20: 
Buffalo, delivered ..........++.++. 13.40 
Detroit, GellvGTed. .....sisecseccces 13.75 
Philadelphia, delivered .......... 13.28 


Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $8.00; effective May 26, 194% 
14.25 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol ................ 15.00¢ 
Toluol, two degree Sn ene’ 0gaate ac 
Solvent naphtha 26.00¢ 
Industrial xylol nteceu aaa 
Per lb. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) ... 10.50¢ 

Do., less than car lots ............. 11.25¢ 

Do., tank cars .... 9.50¢ 

Eastern Plants, ‘per Ib. 
Naphthalene ae balls, bbls., to ap0- ate 


WO «Succi 
Per ton, bulk, f. 0. be “ort 
Sulphate of ammonia .... .. $29.20 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base delivered price, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to established extras. Quotations based on OPA mill prices an- 
nounced 6. 





March 1, 
g a, a 7 & #2 $- a 
od —_ _ 
E s 33 Sys 505 ae ao es) a 
2 an bf aco a 9 a a soc i") S o 
v "3 3s ge oS TA oa So Tm za a 3 
& g 4 2g Seep Sf ae ag 2 = 
2 5 : : 20 esye sale os es = - 
3 : 3 2 So oss3h 60 bags 60a88 OS 38 3 
x na : ~ qM=s8 teas O62 O~ oF) 12) 
Boston .. 42941 4.162% 4.162" 5.9773 3.9991 5.4561 4.38563 5.674" 4.969" 4,594 4.965 
New York . 4.103" 4.0081 3.0181 5.824% 3.8151 4.8241 4.2241 5.460% 4.83814 4,553 5.024 
Jersey City .. 4.1081 8.9972 8.018+ 5.8242 3.815! 4.3241 4.2243 5.460% 4.83814 4,553 5.024 
Ehiladelphie . 4.0721 8. -e aes Ps poet, 4.6221 4.1721 5.46815 5.097% 4.022% 5.022 
altimore 4.052! 4 1 “ J .6191 4.6023 4.1521 5.844! 5.077% 4.5027 9 i 
Washington 4.1911 4.1802 4.046! 5.5913 3.8211 4.7413 4.2911 5.646% 5,066 4.491% es 3 
Spot ad vie . 4.3153 —_ 4.2211 5.715% 3.996" 4.865% 4.4154 5.8211" 4.490™ 4.615" eae 
ilehem, a ; . re baw ae eat Enos ‘6 wae ee anes pion Se eres 
Claymont, Del.®...... Fae 8.703 he ae a baie s BS aed Rees cca 
Coatesville, Pa.®. ‘ Ei 8.70% Seen bss = aoa cease Agee Pha es Ree 0.9.8 
Buffalo (city) 3.601 3.65! 8.881 5.513 8.575! 4.1691 4,069 5.20%5 4.6257 4,20 4.919 
— peountey ) ee yo ya oie. pot 8.851 4.060% 5.10% 4.5257° 4.107 + 
ittsburgh (city) . 3.6 6! ; 575: 8.95 3.8503 5.208 4.625" 4.20% : 
potato | Saany ) ace & a Hr on pte oan ping eee Steen pe fs 
levels city 3.6 d : - i ; a ¢ 4. : . 
— wand (country) 4 seats oe pyeen ppl 8.851 3.7508 esas 4.525™ 4.10” ‘2. 
detroit. . 3.7¢ ‘6753 4.0502 3.9503 5.4508  4.725™ 4.2533 
Omaha (city, del.) 4,293} 4.8431 4.343! 5.9481 4.0181 4.4981 4.8931 6.065” 5.668™ 4.893" cor aes 
Omaha (country)... 4.1931 4.2431 4.2431 5.8433 3.918! 4.3931 4.2931 5.965% wa Kalas cesses 
Cincinnati 3.8611 3.941? 8.9113 5.541? 8.650? 4.0251 3.9251 5.2758 4.700" 4.461" 4,961 
Middisowe rere , seek baie sak byuaars poe 4,853 ‘ acc Cost 
iddletow CAP. Fae ta sie a Pas iain ree 75+ 851 .10% sf he shaad * 
Chicago (city) 3.75! 3.802 3.802 5.401 3475! $05! 3350! 3681s 4.425™ 4.20% 4.90 
a aukee 3.8877 8.9371 3.9372 5.5372 3.612! 4.0871 3.9872 5.722% 4.562™ 4.837% 5.087 
n =m apolis 3,831 3.883 3.881 5.481 3.7431 4.1181 4.0183 5.868% 4.798™ 4.43" 5.080 
St. Poul 4.01? 4.06? 4.06? 5.66? 8.735? 4,212 4.110? 5.70735 4.685% 4.811™ 5.852 
St. Louis 3.9241 8.9471 8.9471 5.547! 3.6221 4.097 3.9973 5.622% 4.579é 4.481% 5.181 
i Memphis, Tenn. 42654 4.315% 4.3153 6.03 4.190! 4.5653 4.465% 5.715%  5.005™ 4.780 piss 
irminghs 6 > ‘675 4.05 ‘ 5.0 4.99" 5. 
| Mow Gciomns (ciiy) sae gue ade: —sSgttié‘ées Se tCS!Cdw= = B= Sos STD 
pages Tex, 4.008 4,501 4.50? 5.75° 8.988? 4.663? 4.563¢ 5.763" 5.8197* 4.1072 Me 
_— F ngeles ee 4.654 4.90* 5.20¢ 7.45¢ 5.2254 7.104 5.2004 6.454 7.425¢ 6.03372 5.8638 
sen, Franciaco 4.40" 4.607 4.90" 6.60" 4.7757 6.10" 4.750" 6.8035 7.525% 5.7832 7.588 
Ten and, Wash 4.70" 4.707" 5.007" 6.75" 4.8757 6.65" 5.0007" 6.20% 6.82515 5.983% nea = 
Seatie ash. 4.60° 4.70* 5.00* 6.75* 4.875¢ 5.80* 4.500¢ 6.40% 7.825% 6.2383" 
sin ee A RE 4.70° 4.70* 5.00° 6.75* 4.875* 5.80¢ 4.500° 6.40% 7.275% 6.233% 


*Basing point cities with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
NOTE—AIll prices fixed by Office of Price Administration in Revised Price Schedule No. 49, as amended. Deliveries outside above cities computed in 


accordance with regulations. 


BASE QUANTITIES 


—400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds; y quantity; 1s—-one to six bundles; %—100 to 749 pounds; * 300 to 1999 unde; 
‘—800 to 1999 pounds; ‘400 to 8999 pounds; P8300 to to 9909'pounds 7—1500 to = 999 pounds; *—1500 to 1S 4 pounds; =—1000 ds 
o_ vf 19 poss 


*-400 to 89,999 pounds; *—under 2000 pounds; andere 
#500 to 1499 eee tone bundle to $9,999 pounds; *—150 to 











2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds; #—three to 24 bundles; “—450 7300 to 4999 pounds. 
Ores Indian and African Rhodesian era - Pueblo, Colo., phes | 
. include duty on importe ore an 
ee ee ae ee a% as Ds ae oe ok om es Ke = - a mee Pei a:.«6% aye are, subject - premiums, pens alties 
SE Ee hee ee : and other provisions of amende 
Gross ton, a Bs be ( Natural) 48% no De sce sctnes $1.00 48% 3:1 lump nee s'6 0.6 oe 41.00 M.P.R. No. 248. effective May 15, 
Lower Lake Ports — — nearest rail) ons 2 Price at se — bp 
are also points o ischarge of im- 
Seer ee hesceuiae ci 46ah sane on South African (Transvaal) ea eee 52.80 ported manganese ore is fob cars, 
Ds gy. onl te 44% no ratio $27.40 less $7 y allowance. shipside, at dock most favorable to 
aR areeenrer’* “easing i anal oe eal lt 28.30 the buyer. at the Gor ot "4 
Tae laa , Oe Tt to consumers at c per unit less 
Old range nonbessemer .... . 4.80 4-4 ed — parcts ests yd Manganese Ore than Metal Reserve Co. prices. 
Eastern Local Ore Sales prices of Metals. Reserve 
. » units, . &. Pa. P cents per gross ton t, ° » enum 
Cents, units, del. E. P. Brazili inal unit, dry, 48% Molybd 
Foundry and basic 56- “43 5.) ton 88.65 acai Nexfoll, obi a .~— Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont. 
63 44% 2.5:1 lump:....... . more, No ean +» Ib., Mo. 0 
% contract ..... 18.00 2 8:1 lump af het cH 48.50 Orleans, 85c; Fontana, Calif., Provo, UND ile es wnece ss $0.75 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, cif, Atlantic ports 
Manganiferous o 45- 
ws wi Fe., 0-06 Nom. 
Swedish basic, 6 to 68% Nom. NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
ao No. ba- 
» c* 0 to 60% Nom. 
me nie an Janeiro’. 7.50-8.00 (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
Tungsten Ore Chemaieal Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 
Chinese Wolframite, per Desig- per Billets per Billets 
short ton unit, duty nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Me. 100 lb. perGT 100 Ib. per GT 
spyeeee Reve es $24.00 ve 9415 .... .18-18  .80-1.10 .20--85 80-50 .80-.60 08-15 $0.780 $15.60 $1.300 $26.00 
Chrome Ore NE 9425 .... .28-.28 .80-1.20 .20-85 ~.80-.50  .80-.60  .08-.15 -780 15.60 1.300 26.00 
enti oO NE 9442 .... .40-.45 1.00-1.80 .20-.85 .80-.50  .80-60  .08-.15 832 16.64 1.352 27.04 
(Equivalent OPA schedules): weo722 ||. 20-25 .50-.80 20-85 .10-25 .40-.70 15-25 676 13.52 1.196 28.92 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, NE 9912 .... .10-.15 .50-.70 20-35  .40-.60 1.00-180 .20-30 1.248 24.96 1612 982.24 
ton, S.C 7, Portand, Ore. -. NE 9920 |... 18-28 50.70 20-85 .40-.60 1.00-180 20-80 1.248 24.96 1.612 32.24 
we : dy Extras are in addition to a base price of 2.808c, per pound on finished products and $54.16 per gross ton on 
Uf Fy semifinished ‘steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 
at on vanadium alloy. 
STEEL 
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Pig Iron 


Prices (in gross tons) are maximum fixed by OPA Price Schedule No. 
10, effective June 10, 1941, amended Feb. 14, Oct. 23, 1945, and March 
15, 1946. Exceptions indicated in footnotes. Base prices bold face, de- 
livered light face. Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, 

Mal- 


not included. 


Foundry Basic Bessemer leable 
Bethlehem, Pa., base ........ $27.50 $27.00 $28.50 $28.00 
(i, AD ee a 29.03 28.53 30.03 29.53 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del. ....... 30.00 Sas dates 30.50 
Birdsboro, Pa., base ......... 27.50 27.00 28.50 28.00 
Birmingham, base ............ 22.88 21.50 27.50 Somers 
Ee ae 28.11 ote Mabe we 
a OS ee ee 27.64 —< eaeee pepe 
ee Ee See eee 26.72 ies ey a sees 
Cincinnati, ~del. .... 2.5. eae 26.56 25.23 sewed a 
RvONNNNNS GM. eis Sa Se lees 26.62 25.74 ines am 
ee, i Se re 28.64 ioe ory ede 
Philadelphia, del .......... 27.96 27.46 si aet's ots 
eae 26.62 27.54 er Be 
ee ee ee 26.50 25.50 27.50 27. 
ME HO Ns 0 ikon cenbdc 28.00 27.00 29.00 28. 
oe a Sa ee 28.03 ee 29.03 28.53 
a ee ee 28.58 ial 29.58 29.08 
Chicago, i Ar egp aa ee 26.50 26.00 27.00 26.50 
Milwaukee, del. ............ 27.60 27.10 28.10 27.60 
Muskegon, Mich., del. ...... 27.69 Te Rircene 27.69 
Cleveland, base .............. 26.50 26.00 27.00 26.50 
Akron, Canton, del. ........ 27.89 27.39 28.39 27.89 
Detroit, | aE ie eet a 26.50 26.00 27.00 26.50 
Saginaw, Mich., del. ....... 28.81 28.31 29.31 28.81 
SE epee 27.00 26.50 27.50 27.00 
se MUS es ok ec zs 29.13 28.63 29.63 29.13 
oe Se) ear 26.50 26.00 27.50 27.00 
Everett, Mass., base .......... 27.50 27.00 28.50 28.00 
Ut ae ae 28.00 27.50 29.00 28.50 
Granite City, Tll., base ........ 26.50 26.00 27.00 26.50 
St. Louis, de Sh caks eh cct ae 26.50 tp 27.00 
Hamilton, 0., base ........... 26.50 26.00 26.50 
weincinnatt, _ Te ReeE 27.11 ate 27.61 
eville Island, Pa., base...... 26. 26. 
éPittsburgh, det. ’ 50 26.00 27.00 26.50 
0. & Bo. sides .,...... 27.19 ¢ 2 
Provo, Utah, base ............ 24.50 2400 mien en 
Sharpsville, Pa., base... 26.50 26.00 27.00 26.50 
Sparrows Point, base ......_._ 27.50 27.00 ' , 
Baltimore, del. ............. 28.49 ata Pia 
Steelton, Pa., | ees Ge 27.00 on ete 
wedeland, Pa., base ......... 27. : 3 50 28.06 
Philadelphia, del. 38 34 or 84 oe 28.04 
Renee; Oi, WANE =............ 26.50 26.00 27.00 26.50 
Youngstown, O., base ........ 26.50 26.00 27.00 26.50 
Mansfield, O., del. ......... 28.44 27.94 28.94 28. 


Base grade, silicon 1.75-2.25% ; 


add 50 cents for each additional 0.25% 


silicon, or portion thereof; deduct 50 cents for silicon below 1 75 

; -75% on 
foundry iron. §For McKees Rocks, Pa., add .55 to Neville Island base; 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaco, Alquippa, 
.84; Monessen, Monongahela City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; 


Brackenridge 1.24. 


Note: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50% manganese or portion 


thereof over 1.00%. 


Nickel differentials: Under 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74 
ver ton; for each additional 0.25% nickel, $1 per ton. gee ge 


High Silicon, Silvery 


6.00-6.50 per cent (base) ... .$32.00 
6.51-7.00. .$33.00 9.01- 9.50. 38.00 
7.01-7.50.. 34.00 9.51-10.00. 39.00 
7.51-8.00.. 35.00 10.01-10.50. 40.00 
8.01-8.50.. 36.00 10.51-11.00. 41.00 


. 37.00 11.01-11.50. 42.00 


F.o.b, Jackson county, O., per gross 
ton. Buffalo base $1.25 higher, 
whichever is most favorable to buyer. 
Prices subject to additional charge 
of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50% 
manganese in excess of 1.00%. 

Electric Furnace Ferrosilicon: Sil. 
14.01 to 14.50%, $45.50 Jackson Co.; 
each additional .50% silicon up to 
and including 18% add $1; low im- 
purities not exceeding 0.005 Phos., 
0.40 Sulphur, 1.0% Carbon, add $1. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Northern 
Lake Superior Furn. . . .834.00 
Chicago, del. A eee 


Southern 
Semi-cold blast, low phos. 

f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. $33.00 
(For higher silicon irons a differ- 
ential over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Gray Forge 
Neville Island, Pa. oreerr, 
Vay RRO oo is 'cak 0s on 
Low Phosphorus 
Basing _ points: Birdsboro, Pa., 
Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., 
$32.00 base; $33.24, del. Philadel- 
phia. Intermediate phos., Central 
Furnace, Cleveland, $29.00. 

Switching Charges: Basing Point 
prices are. subject to an additional 
charge for delivery within the 
switching limits of the respective 
districts. 

Silicon Differential: Basing point 
prices are subject to an additional 
charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 
base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
point prices are subject to a reduc- 
tion of 38 cents a ton for phos- 
phorus content of 0.70% and over. 

Ceiling Prices are the aggregate of 
(1) governing basing point (2) dif- 
ferentials (3) transportation charges 


from governing basing point to point 
of delivery as customarily computed. 
Governing basing point is the one 
resulting in the lowest delivered 
price for the consumer. 

Exception to Ceiling Prices: 
Struthers Iron & Steel Co. may 
charge 50 cents a ton in excess of 
basing point prices for No. 2 Found- 
ry, Basic, Bessemer and Malleable. 


Refractories 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works. Net Prices 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty 
Pa. Me. Te es. te: SR 
High Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., O., Md., Mo., Ky. 54.40 


Ala., Ga. ‘ , 
Intermediate Heat Duty 
Ohio Peed ees 
Low Heat Duty 
Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky. .... 49.35 
Ala., Ga. ap ey ee 
ae Aree .. 52.00 
Ohio Me rier sf, 
Malleable Bung Brick 
All bases Sine aici. 
Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 

Dry Press me 
Wire Cut i ceeb epeee 
Silica Brick 


Pennsylvania .... 
Joliet, E. Chicago 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Sas as 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, 
net ton f.o.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., net ton, bulk 
net ton, bags 
Basic Brick 
net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


38 
88 


Chrome brick .......-. 00 
Chem. bonded chrome ...... 54.00 
Magnesite brick ...........- 76.00 
Chem. bonded Magnesite .... 65.00 
Fiuorspar 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, CaF® content, 
70% or more, $33; 65 but less than 
70%, $32; 60 but less than 65% 
$31; less than 60%, $30. After 
Aug. 29, 1944, base price any grade 
$30.00. 





Ferromanganese (standard) 78-82% 
c.l. gross ton, duty paid, $135 fob 
cars, Baltimore, Philadelphia or New 
York, whichever is most favorable 
to buyer, Rockdale or Rockwood, 
Tenn. (where Tennessee Products 
Co. is producer), Birmingham, Ala. 
(where Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. is producer); $140 fob cars, 
Pittsburgh (where Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. is producer); add $6 for 
packed c.1., $10 for ton, $13.50 for 
less ton; $1.70 for each 1%, or frac- 
tion contained manganese over 82% 
or under 78%. 
Ferromanganese (Low and Medium 
Carbon); per Ib. contained man- 
ganese; eastern zone, low carbon, 
bulk, c.1, 28¢c;. 2000 Ib. to cL, 
23.40c; medium, 14.50c and 15.20c; 
central, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 
23.30c; 2000 lb. to c.l., 24.40c; 
medium 14.80c and 16.20c; west- 
ern, low carbon, bulk, c.l., 24.50c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 25.40c; medium, 
15.75e and 17.20c; f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed. 
Spiegeleisen: 19-21% carlot per 
gross ton, Palmerton, Pa., $36; 
Pittsburgh, $40.50; Chicago, $40.60. 
Electroiytic Manganese: 99.9% plus, 
less ton lots, per lb. 37.6 cents. 
romium Metal: 97% min. chromi- 
um, max. .50% carbon, eastern 
zone, per lb. contained chromium 
bulk, c.l., 79.50c, 2000 Ib. to c.l. 
80c; central 8lc and 82.50c; west- 
ern 82.25c and 84.75c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 
Ferrocolumbium: 50-60% per Ib. 
contained columbium in gross ton 
lots, contract basis, R. R. freight 
allowed, eastern zone, $2.25; less- 
ton lots $2.30. Spot prices 10 cents 
per ib. higher. 
Ferrochrome: High carbon, eastern 


March 25, 1946 


Ferroalloy Prices 


zone, bulk, c.l., 13c, 2000 lb. to 
c.l. 13.90c; central, add .40c and 
.65c; western, add le and 1.85c— 
high nitrogen, high carbon ferro- 
chrome; Add 5c to all high carbon 
ferrochrome prices; all zones; low 
carbon eastern, bulk, c.l. max, 


2ic, 1.00% 20.50c, 2.00% 19.50c; 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 0.06% 24c, 0.10% 


0.50% 22c, 1.00% 21.50c, 2.00% 
add .4c for bulk, 
c.l. and .65 for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; 
western, add 1c for bulk, c.l. and 
1.85c for 2000 Ib. c.1l.; carload 
packed differential .45c; f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. Prices 
per Ib. contained Cr. high nitrogen, 
low carbon ferrochrome: Add 2c to 
low carbon ferrochrome prices; all 
zones. For higher nitrogen carbon 
add 2c for each .25% of nitrogen 
over 0.75%. 

Special Foundry ferrochrome: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, car. approx. 5- 
7%) Contract, carload bulk 13.50c, 
packed 13.95c, ton lots 14.40c, less, 
14.90c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium; 13.90c, 
14.35¢, 15.05¢c and 15.55¢ central; 
14.50c, 14.95¢c, 16.25¢ and 16.75c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

S.M. Ferrochrome, high carbon: 
(Chrom: 60-65%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 
4-6% and carbon 4-6%.) Contract, 
earlot, bulk, 14.00c, packed 14.45c, 
ton lots 14.90c, less 15.40c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 14.40c, 14.85c, 
15.55¢c and 16.05c, central; 15.00c, 
15.45¢, 16.75c and 17.25c, western; 
spot up .25c; per pound contained 
chromium. 

S.M. Ferrochrome, low  .carbon: 
(Chrom. 62-66%, sil. 4-6%, mang. 


4-6% and carbon 1.25% max.) Con- 
tract, carlot, bulk, 20.00c, packed 
20.45¢c, ton lots 21.00c, less ton lots 
22.00c, eastern, freight allowed, per 
pound contained chromium, 20.40c, 
20.85¢, 21.65c and 22.65c, central; 
21.00c, 21.45c, 22.85c and 23.85c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

SMZ Alloy: (Silicon 60-65%, Mang. 
5-7%, zir. 5-7% and iron approx. 
20%) per lb. of alloy contract car- 
lots 11.50c, ton lots 12.00c, less 
12.50c, eastern zone, freight al- 
lowed; 12.00c, 12.85¢c and 13.35¢ 
central zone; 14.05c, 14.60c and 
15.10c, western; spot up .25c. 
Silicaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40% cal. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
Ib. of alloy contract, carlots 25.00c, 
ton lots 26.00c, less ton lots 27.00c, 
eastern, freight allowed, 25.50c, 
26.75c and 27.75c, central; 27.50c, 
28.90c and 29.90c, western; spot up 
25¢c. 


Silvaz Alloy: (Sil. 35-40%, van. 
9-11%, alum. 5-7%, zir. 5-7%, tit. 
9-11% and boron 0.55-0.75%), per 
lb. of alloy. Contract, carlots 58.00c, 
ton lots 59.00c, less 60.00c, eastern 
freight allowed; 58.50c, 59.75c and 
60.75c, central; 60.50c, 61.90c and 
62.90c, western; spot up 4c. 
CMSZ Alloy 4: (Chr. 45-49%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 18-21%, zir. 1.25-1.75%, 
and car. 3.00-4.50%). Contract car- 
lots, bulk, 11.00c and packed 11.50c; 
ton lots 12.00c; less 12.50c, eastern, 
freight allowed; 11.50c and 12.00c, 
12.75¢, 13.25¢, central; 13.50c and 
14.00c, 14.75¢, 15.25c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

CMSZ Alloy 5: (Chr. 50-56%, mang. 
4-6%, sil. 13.50-16.00%, zir. .75- 
1.25%, car. 3.50-5.00%) per Ib. of 
alloy. Contract, carlots, bulk, 10.75c, 


packed 11.25c, ton lots 11.75c, less 
12.25c, eastern, freight allowed; 
11.25¢e, 11.75c and 12.50c, central; 
13.25¢ and 13.75¢, 14.50c and 15.00c, 
western; spot up .25c. 
Ferro-Boron: (Bor. 17.50% min., 
sil. 1.50% max., alum. 0.50% max. 
and car. 0.50% max.) per lb. of 
alloy contract ton lots $1.20, less 
ton lots $1.30, eastern, freight al- 
lowed; $1.2075 and $1.3075 central; 
$1.229 and $1.329, western; spot 
add 5c. 

Manganese-Beron: (Mang. 75% ap- 
prox., boron 15-20%, iron 5% max. 
sil. 1.50% max. and carbon 3% 
max.), per lb. of alloy. Contract 
ton lots, $1.89, less $2.01, eastern; 
freight allowed; $1.903 and $2.023, 
central, $1.935 and $2.055 western; 
spot up 5c. 

Nickel-Boron: (Bor. 15-18%, alum. 
1% max., sil. 150% max., car. 
0.50% max., iron 3% max., nickel, 
balance), per lb. of alloy. Contract, 
5 tons or more, $1.90, 1 ton to 8 
ton, $2.00, less than ton $2.10, 
eastern, freight allowed; $1.9125, 
$2.0125 and $2.1125, central; 
$1.9445, $2.0445 and $2.1445, west- 
ern; spot same as contract. 
Chromium-Copper: (Chrom. 8-11%, 
cu. 88-90%, : 
0.50% max.) contract, any quan- 
tity, 45c, eastern, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., basis, freight allowed to des- 
tination, except to points taking rate 
in excess of St. Louis rate to which 
equivalent of St. Louis rate will be 
allowed; spot up 2c. 

Vanadium Oxide: (Fused: Vana- 
dium oxide 85-88%, sodium oxide 
approx. 10% and calcium oxide, 
approx. 2%, or Red Cake; Vana- 
dium oxide 85% approx., sodium ox- 
ide, approx. 9% and water approx. 
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2.5%) Contract, any quantity, $1.10 
eastern, freight allowed per pound 
vanadium oxide contained; contract 
carlots, $1.105, less carlots, $1.108, 
central; $1.118 and $1.133, western; 
spot add 5c to contracts in all cases. 
Calcium metal; cast: Contract ton 


lots or more $1.35, less, $1.60, 
pound of metal; $1.36 and $1.61 
central, $1.40 and $1.65, western; 
spot up 5c. 
Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Cal. 
16-20% mang. 14-18% and _ sil. 
53-59%), per Ib. of alloy. Contract, 
carlots, 15.50c, ton lots 16.50c and 
less 17.00c, eastern, freight allowed; 
16.00c, 17.35¢, and 17.85c, central; 
18.05c, 19.10c and 19.60c western; 
spot up .25c. 

Calicium-Silicon: (Cal. 30-35%, sil. 
60-65% and iron 3.00% max.), per 
Ib. of alloy. Contract, carlot, lump 
18.00c, ton lots 14.50c, less 15.50c, 
eastern, freight allowed; 13.50c, 
15.25c and 16.25¢ central; 15.55c, 
17.40e and 18.40c, western; spot 
up .25c. 

Briquets, Ferromanganese: (Weight 
approx. 3 lbs. and containing ex- 
actly 2 lbs. mang.) per Ib. of bri- 


quets. Contract, carlots, bulk .0605c, 


packed .063c, tons .0655c, less .068c 
eastern freight allowed; .063c, 
.0655¢c, .0755c and .078c, central; 
.066c, .0685c, .0855c and .088c, 
western; spot up .25c. 

Briquets: Ferrochrome, containing 
exactly 2 Ib. cr., eastern zone, bulk, 


¢c.l., 8.25¢ per Ib. of briquets, 2000 
ib. to c.l., 8.75c; central, add .3c 
for c.l. and .5¢ for 2000 lb. to c.l.; 
western, add .70c for c.l., and .2c 
for 2000 lb. to c.1.; silleomanganese, 
eastern, containing exactly 2 Ib. 





approx. lb. 
silicon, bulk, c.l., 5.80c, 2000 Ibs. to 
c.l., 6.30c; central add .25¢ for 
c.l. and 1c for 2000 Ib. to c.l.; west- 
ern, add .5¢c for c.l., and 2c for 
2000 Ib. to c.l.; ferrosilicon, east- 
ern, approx. 5 Ib., containing ex- 
actly 2 Ib. silicon, or weighing ap- 
prox. 2% lb. and containing exactly 
1 lb. of silicon, bulk, c.l, 3.35c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 3.80c; central, add 
1.50e for ¢c.l., and .40c for 2000 Ib. 
to c.l.; western, add 3.0c for c.l. 
and .45¢ for 2000 to c.1.; f.0.b. ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 

Ferromolybdenum: 55-75% per Ib. 
contained molybdenum f.o.b. Lan- 


manganese and 


geloth and Washington, Pa., fur- 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. 
Ferrophosphorus: 17-19%, based on 


18% phosphorus content, with unit- 
age of $3 for each 1% of phos- 
phorus above or below the base; 
gross tons per carload f.o.b. sell- 


ers’ works, with freight equalized 
with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract 
price $58.50, spot $62.25. 

Ferrosilicon: Eastern zone, 90-95%, 


bulk, c.1, 11.05c, 2000 lb. to c.L, 
12.30c; 80-90%, bulk c.l, 8.90c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.95c; 15%, bulk, 
8.05c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.05¢; 
bulk c.l., 6.65¢ and 2000 Ib. 

7.85¢ ; central 90-95%, bulk, 
¢c.L., "11.20¢, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 12.80¢; 
80-90%, bulk, c.l, 9.05c, "2000 to 
c.l., 10.45¢; 75%, bulk, c.l., 8.20c, 
2000 Ib. to c.l., 9.65c; 50% bulk, 
c.l., 7.10c, 2000 Ib. to c.1., 9.70c; 
western, 90-95%, bulk, c.l., 11.65c, 
2000 Ib. to c.1, 15.60c; 80-90%, 
bulk, c.L, 9.55c, 2000 Ib. to c.l., 
13.50c; 75%, bulk, c.1l., 8.75c, 
to c¢.l., 13.10c; 50%, bulk, 


7.25c, 2000 to c.1., 
ping point, 
per lb. contained silicon. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 
87.5c; No. 6, 60c; No. 79, 45c; all 
f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., usual freight 


allowance. 


Silicon Metal: Min. 97% silicon and 
max. 1% iron, eastern zone, 


c.l., 12.90c; 2000 Ib. to c.l., 
13.85c and 16.86c; min. 


and max. 2% iron, eastern, 


c.l., 12.50¢c, 2000 Ib. to c.L, 
central, 
13.45¢ and 16.50c f.o.b. 
point, 
lb. contained silicon. 
Manganese Metal: 
ganese, max. 2% 
metal, 
2000 Ib. to ¢.1., 32c, central, 
and 33c; western 30.55¢c and 


iron), 


Ferrotungsten: Spot, 10,000 Ib. or 
per Ib. contained tungsten, 
freight al- 


more, 


$1.90; contract, $1.88; 


eastern zone, bulk, c.l., 


8.75c; f.0.b. ship- 
freight allowed. Prices 


(96% min. man- 
per Ib. of 
30c, 


30.25c, 
35.05c. 


lowed as far west as St. Louis. 


Tungsten Metal Powder: 


Spot, 


less than 97 per cent, $2.50-$2.60; 


freight allowed as far west 


Ss. 
Ferrotitanium: 40-45%, R.R. freight 


as St. 


allowed, per Ib. contained titanium; 


ton lots $1.23; less-ton lots 


$1.25; 


eastern. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 


Ferrotitanium: 20-25%, 


0.10 maxi- 


mum carbon; per lb. contained ti- 


tanium; ton lots $1.35; 


less-ton lots 


$1.40 eastern. Spot 5 cents per Ib. 


higher. 


High-Carbon Ferrotitanium: 15-20% 


contract basis, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., 


per net ton, 
freight al- 


f.0.b. 


lowed to destination east of Missis- 


bulk, 
13.45c; 
central, 13.20c and 13.90c; western, 
96% silicon 
bulk, 
13.10c ; 
12.80c and 13.55c; western, 
shipping 
freight allowed. Price per 


not 








sippi River and North of Baltimore 
and St. Louis, 6.8% carbon $142.50; 
3-5% carbon $157.50. 

Carbortam: Boron 0.90 to 1.15% 
net ton to carload, 8c lb. f.o.b. 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., frt. al- 
lowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium, 

Bortam: Boron 1.5-1.9%, 
45c lb., less ton lots 50c Ib 
Ferrovanadium: 35-55%, contract 
basis, per lb. contained vanadium, 
f.o.b. producers plant with usual 
freight allowances; open-hearth 
grade $2.70; special grade $2.80; 
highly-special grade $2.90. 
Zirconium Alloys: 12-15%, per Ib. 
of alloy, eastern contract, carlots, 
bulk, 4.60c, packed 4.80c, ton lots 
4.80c, less tons 5c, carloads, bulk, 
per gross ton $102.50; packed 
$107.50; ton lots $108; less-ton lots 
$112.50. Spot %4c per ton higher. 


Zirconium Alloy: 35-40%, Eastern, 
contract basis, carloads in bulk or 
package, per lb. of alloy 14.00c; 
gross ton lots 15.00c; less-ton lots 
16.00c. Spot % cent higher. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% aluminum, 
40% silicon, 40% iron) contract ba- 
sis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., per 


ton lots 


Ib. 5.50c; ton lots 6.00c. Spot % 
cent higher. 

Siminal: (Approx. 20% each Si., 
Mn., Al.) Contract, frt. all. not over 


St. Louis rate, per lb. alloy; car- 
lots 8c; ton lots 8.75c; less ton lots 


9.25c. 

Borosil: 3 to 4% boron, 40 to 45% 
Si., $6.25 lb. cont. Bo., f.o.b. Philo, 
O., freight not exceeding St. Louis 


rate allowed 





OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Following prices are quotations developed by editors of STEEL 
price regulation No. 4. 
PHILADELPHIA: 20STON: ie ‘ 
(Delivered consumer's plant) (F.o.b. shipping points) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.06 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.75 No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.06 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 No. 1 Bundles ........ 14.06 
No. 2 Bundles 18.75 No. 2 Bundles ......... 14.06 
No. 3 Bundles 16.75 No, 1 Busheling 14.06 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 13.75 Machine Shop Turnings. 9.06 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.75 Mixed Borings, Turnings 9.06 
Billet, Forge Crops 23.75 Short Shovel Turnings 11.06 
Bar Crops, Plate Scrap 21.25 Chemical Borings “a 13.31 
Cast Steel 21.25 Low Phos. Clippings 16.56 
Punchings 21.25 No. 1 Cast oe foe 20.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 19.75 Clean Auto Cast ...... 20.00 
Heavy Turnings 18.25 stove Plate .... 19.00 

Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16.50 


Cast Grades 


(F.0.b. Shipping Point) 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.50 
Charging Box Cast 19.00 
Cupola Cast 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 17.50 
Malleable 22.00 
Chemical Borings 16.51 
NEW YORK: 

(Dealers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.33 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 15.33 
No. 2 Hyd. Bundles ... 15.33 
No. 3 Hyd, Bundles ... 13.33 
Chemical Borings 14.33 
Machine Turnings 10.33 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.33 
No. 1 Cupola .. ; 20.00 
Charging Box ....... 19.00 
Heavy Breakable 16.50 
Unstrip Motor Blocks 17.50 
Stove Plate ....... 19.00 
CLEVELAND: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No, 1 Heavy Meit. Steel $19.50 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 19.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles . 19.50 
No, 2 Comp. Bundles 19.50 
No. 1 Busheling 19.50 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings 16.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 20.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 16,50 
Cast Iron Borings . 13.50-14.00 
Billet, Bloom Cfops 24.50 
Sheet Bar Crops 22.00 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 22.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles 20.50 
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Boston Differential 99 cents high- 
er, steel-making grades; Providence 
$1.09 higher. 


PITTSBURGH: 
( Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Railroad Heavy Melting $ 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Mach. Shop Turnings .. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
No. 1 Cupola Cast it 
Heavy Breakable Cast. . 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 
Billet, Bloom Crops .... 
Sheet Bar Crops ..... 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 
Railroad nen 
Scrap Rail ....... 
Axles ee 
Rail 3 ft. and ‘under ase 
Railroad Malleable .... 


VALLEY: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


N 
_ 
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No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. ap 

No. 1 Heavy Melt Steel 20.00 
No, 1 Comp. Bundles. . 20.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.00 
Cast Iron Borings .. 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Low Phos. Plate ...... 22.50 


MANSFIELD, 0O.: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Machine Shop Turnings $15.00 
BIRMINGHAM: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
Billet Forge Crops .... $22.00 
Structural, Plate Scrap 19.00 
Scrap Rails Random .. 18.50 
Rerolling Rails ........ 20.50 
Angle Splice Bars .... 20.50 


in the various centers. 
Quotations are on gross tons. 


Solid Steel Axles ...... 
Cupola Cast Ses 
Stove Frate ..:........ 
Long Turnings 

Cast Iron Borings 


24.00 
20.00 
19.00 


8.50- 9.00 Rerolling Rails 
8.50- 9.00 Steel 


Iron Car Wheels . 16.50-17.00 
CHICAGO: 

(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. $19.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 18. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75 
No. 1 Ind. Bundles .... 18.75 

No, 2 Dir. Eundles 18.75 
Baled Mach, Shop Turn. 18.75 
No. 3 Galv. Bundles 16.75 
Machine Turnings ..... 13.75 
Mix. Borings, Sht. Turn. 13.75 
Short Shovel ‘furnings. . 15.75 
Cast Iron ee 14.75 
Scrap Rails .. 20.25 
Cut Rails, 3 feet ..... 22.25 
Cut Rails, 18-inch 23.50 
Angles, Splice Bars : 22.25 
Plate Scrap, Punchings 21.25 
Railroad Specialties 22.75 
Se NE es basse» 20.00 
R.R. Malleable .... 22.00 
(Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point, 


railroad grades f.o.b. tracks 


BUFFALO: 


~ 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 
No. 
No. 


1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
1 Bundles 
No. 2 Bundles 
No. 1 Busheling 
Machine Turnings ..... 
Short Shovel Turnings. . 
Mixed Borings, Turn... 
Cast Iron Borings 
Low Phos. 


DETROIT: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 
$17 


Heavy Melting Steel ... 
No. 1 Busheling eh 
Hydraulic Bundles ..... 
Flashings Raiewee 
Machine Turnings pee a 
Short Shovel, Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 
Low Phos. Plate ...... 
No. 1 Cast . 

Heavy Breakable Cast. 


ST. LOUIS: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


Heavy Melting 

No. 1 Locomotive Tires 
Mise. Rails . ‘ 
Railroad Springs ...... 
Bundled Sheets 


$19.25 
9. 


14.32 
13.32 
19.82 
20. 


16.50 


17.50 
20.00 
19.00 
22.00 
17.50 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


For complete OPA ceiling price schedule refer to maximum 


Axle Turnings “nee 
Machine Turnings ..... 10.50 


Shoveling Turnings .... 12.50 
‘ware 21.00 

Car Axles ...... 21.50-22.00 

Steel Rails, 3 ft. ..... 21.50 
Steel Angle Bars ...... 21.00 
Cast Iron Wheels 20.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. . 20.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Breakable Cast ........ 16.50 
oo 19.00 
Grate Bars Pee 4's 15.25 
Brake Shoes ..... 15.25 


(Cast grades f.o. b. 
Stove Plate ... 


CINCINNATI: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


‘shipping point) 
18.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50 
No. 1 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
No. 2 Comp. Bundles .. 18.50 
Machine Turnings 9.50-10.00 
Shoveling Turnings . 11.50-12,00 
Cast Iron Borings ..... 11.00-11.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ..... 20.00 
Breakable. Cast 16.50 
Low Phosphorus . 21.00-21.50 
Scrap Rails . 20.50-21.00 
Stove Plate . 16.00-16.50 


LOS ANGELES: 
(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 13.00 
No. 1, 2 Deal Bundles 12.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 4.50 
Mixed Borings, ee 4.00 
OE Oat 20.00 
SAN FRANCISCO: 


(Delivered consumer’s plant) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $15.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.50 
No. 1 Busheling st 15.50 
No. 1, No. 2 Bundles .. 13.50 
No. 3 Bundles : 9.00 
Machine Turnings ..... 7.00 
Billet, Forge Crops .... 15.50 
Bar Crops, Plate ..... 15.50 
Cast Steel . 15.50 
Cut, Structural, ‘Plate, 

a; See. oe Pi 18.00 
Alloy-free Turnings~ 7.00 
Tin Can Bundles ee 14.50 
No. 2 Steel Wheels .... 15.50 
Iron, Steel Axles ..... 23.00 
No, 2 Cast Steel ... 15.50 
Uncut Frogs, Switches. . 15.50 
Serap Rails 15.50 
Locomotive Tires ...... 15.50 
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Cepper: Electrolytic or Lake from producers in 
earlots 12.00c, Del. Conn., less carlots 12.12%4¢, 
refinery; dealers may add %c for 5000 Ibs. to 
earload; 1000-4999 Ibs. 1c; 500-999 11%%4c; 0-499 
2c. Casting, 11.75c, refinery for 20, lbs., or 
more. 12.00c less than 20,000 Ibs. 


Brass Ingot: Carlot prices, including 25 cents 
per hundred freight allownace; add %c for 
less than 20 tons; 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 13,00c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 16.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
15.75c; Navy G (No. 225) 16.75c; Navy M 
(No. 245) 14.75c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 
10.00c; manganese bronze (No. 420) 12.75c. 


Zinc: Prime western 8.25c, select 8.35c, brass 
special 8.50c, intermediate 8.75c, E. St. Louis, 
for larlots. For 20,000 lbs. to carlots add 
0.15c; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 2000-10,000 0.40c; 
under 2000 0.50c. 


Lead: Common 6.35c, chemical, 6.45c, corrod- 
ing, 6.45, E. St. Louis for carloads; add 5 
points for Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Mil- 
waukee-Kenosha districts; add 15 points for 
Cleveland-Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, 
New York state, Texas, Pacific Coast, Rich- 
mond, Indianapolis-Kokomo; add 20 points for 
Birmingham, Connecticut, Boston-Worcester, 
Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c 
del., pigs 14.00c del.; metallurgical 94% min. 
13.50c del. Base 10,000 lbs. and over; add 14c 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less through 2000 lbs. 


Secondary Aluminum: All grades 12.50c per Ib. 
except as follows: Low grade piston alloy (No. 
122 type) 10.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 10.50c; chemical warfare service 
ingot (92%% plus) 10.00c; steel deoxidizers 
in notch bars, granulated or shot, Grade 1 
(95-9714 %) 11.00c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 9.50c to 
9.75c, Grade 3 (90-92%) 8.00c to 8.25c, Grade 
4 (85-90%) 7.75c; any other ingot contain- 
ing over 1% iron, except PM 754 and hard- 
eners, 12.00c. Above prices for 30,000 lb. or 
more; add %4c 10,000-30,000 lb.; *c 1000- 
10,000 Ibs.; 1c less than 1000 Ibs. Prices in- 
clude freight at carload rate up to 75 cents 
per hundred. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots (4-notch, 17 lbs.) 20.50c lb., add 
1c for special shapes and sizes. Allyo ingots, 
incendiary bomb alloy, 23.40c; 50-50 mag- 
nesium-aluminum, 23.75c; ASTM _  B93-41T, 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, 12, 13, 14, 17, 23.00c; Nos. 4X, 
11, 13X, 17X, 25.00c; ASTM B-107-41T, or 
B-90-41T, No. 8X, 23.00c; No. 18, 23.50c; No. 
18X, 25.00c. Selected magnesium crystals, 
crowns, and muffs, including all packing 
ecreening, barrelling, handling, and other 
preparation charges, 23.50c. Price for 100 
lbs. or more; for 25-100 lbs., add 10c; for 
less than 25 Ibs., 20c. Incendiary bomb alloy, 
f.o.b. plant, any quantity; carload freight al- 
lowed all other alloys for 500 lbs. or more. 


Tin: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots, 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11,199 Ibs., 114¢ 1000-2239. 
2°c 500-999, 3c under 500. Grade A, 99.8% 
®9.8% or higher, not meeting specifications 
for Grade A, with 0.05 per cent maximum 
arsenic, 51.8714c; Grade C, 99.65-99.79% incl. 
§1.6214c; Grade D, 99.50-99.64% incl., 51.50c; 
Grade E, 99-99.49% incl. 51.1214c; Grade F, 
below 99% (for tin content), 51.00c. 


Antimony: American bulk carlots f.o.b. La- 
redo, Tex., 99.0% to 99.8% and 99.8% and 
over but not meeting specifications below, 
14.50c; 99.8% and over (arsenic, 0.05%, max, 
and other impurities, 0.1%, max.) 15.00c. On 
producers’ sales add %c for less than carload 
to 10,000 lb.; 14c for 9999-224 lb.; and 2c for 
223 Ib. and less; on sales by dealers, distribu- 
tively and jobbers add %c, 1c, and 3c, respec- 
vely. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.5%, f.o.b. 
refinery 35.00c lb.; pig and shot produced from 
electrolytic cathodes 36.00c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingot for additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $103- 
$106 per 76-lb. flask. 


Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $17 lb. con- 
tained Be. 


Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils, pigs, plates, 
rods, slabs, sticks, and all other ‘‘regular’’ 
straight or flat forms 90.00c lb., del.; anodes, 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


balls, discs and all other special or patented 
shapes 95.00c lb. del. 


Cobalt: 97-99%, $1.50 lb., for 550 Ib. (bbl.); 
pg i for 100 Ib. (case); $1.57 lb. under 
100 lb. 


Indium: 99.9%, $7.50 per troy ounce. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 

Silver: Open market, N. Y. 70.625c per ounce. 
Platinum; $35 per ounce. 

Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for Copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 lbs. or more. 


Sheet: Copper 20.87c; yellow brass 19.48; 
commercial bronze, 90% 21.07c, 95% 21.28; 
red brass 80% 20.15¢, 85% 20.36c; phosphor 
bronze, Grades A and B 5% 36.25c; Everdur, 
Herculoy, Duronze or equiv. 26.00c; naval 
brass 24.50c; manganese bronze 28.00c; Muntz 
metal 22.75¢c: nickel silver 5% 26.50c. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22.23c; commercial bronze 90% 23.47c; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 85% 23.01c. 


Rods: Copper, hot-rolled 17.37¢c, cold-rolled 
18.37c; yellow brass 15.0lc; commercial bronze 
90% 21.32c, 95% 21.53c; red brass 80% 
20.48c, 85% 20.61c; phosphor bronze Grade 
A, B 5% 36.50c; Everdur, Herculoy, Duronze 
or equiv. 25.50c; Naval brass 19.12c; manga- 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; nickel 
silver 5% 26.50c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 
bronze 19.12c; manganese bronze 24.00c; 
Muntz metal 20.12c; Naval brass 20.37c. 


Angles and Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; 
commercial bronze 90% 29.75c, 95% 29.78; 
red brass 80% 28.65c, 85% 28.86c. 


Copper Wire: Soft, f.o.b. Eastern mills, 
carlots 15.3714c, less-carlots 15.87°c; weather- 
proof, f.o.b. Eastern mills, carlot 17.00c, 
less-carlots 17.50c; magnet, delivered carlots 
17.50c, 15,000 lbs. or more 17.75c, less car- 
lots 18.25c. 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s flat 
mill finish, base 30,000 lbs. or more; del.; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameter 9” 
and larger: 


Gage Width Sheets Circles 
.249”-7 12”-48” 22.70c 25.20c 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20c 25.70c 
11-12 26”-48” 24.20c 27.00¢ 
13-14 26”-48” 25.20¢ 28.50c 
15-16 26”-48” 26.40c 30.40c 
17-18 26”-48” 27.90c 32.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29.80¢ 35.30¢ 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20¢ 


Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.25c, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rochester and 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.o.b. mill, 13.15c; 36,000 
lbs. and over deduct 7%; Ribbon and strip 
12.25c, 3000-lb. lots deduct 1%, 6000 lbs. 2%, 
9000 lbs. 3%, 18,000 lbs. 4%, carloads and 
over 7%. Boiler plate (not over 12”) 3 tons 
and over 11.00c; 1-3 tons 12.00c; 500-2000 Ibs. 
12.50c; 100-500 Ibs. 13.00c; under 100 Ibs. 
14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add ic to boiler 
plate prices. 


Piating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75¢; under 400 lbs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 lbs., del.; oval 
17.62c; untrimmed 18.12c; _ electro-deposited 
17.37c¢. 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu, 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-lb. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sodium Clanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.uUc; 
10,00U-lb. lots 13.00e f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
rolled carbonized 47.00c; rolled depolarized 
48.00c. 


Nickel Chloride: 100-lb. kegs or 275-lb. bbis. 
18.00c lb., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 lbs. and over 58.50c del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 
Tin Crystalis: 400 lb. bbls. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c, 


Sodium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 35.50c. 


Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbls. 33.00e 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Brass Mill Allowances: Prices tor less than 


15,000 Ibs. f.0.b. shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 lbs.; 1c for 40,000 or more. 


Scrap Metals 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
CR, sien cidade oe: 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper ...... 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass .. 8625 8.375 7.785 
Commercial bronze 
Sore 9.375 9.125 8.625 
a Re 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85% .... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80% .... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz Metal ........ 8.000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil, 5% ..... 9.250 9.000 4.625 
Phos. br., A, B, 5% 11.000 10.750 9.750 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equivalent ........ 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass ........ 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze ...... 8.250 8.000 7.500 


Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices apply on 
material not meeting brass mill specifications 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %c for 
shipment of 60,000 lbs. of one group and 4c 
for 20,000 lbs. of second group shipped 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper borings 9.75c; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25c; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbit-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 7.50c; Muntz metal 
condenser tubes 7.00c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%-0.40%) 7.25c, 
(lead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; manganese bronze 
borings (lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Price f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, truckloads of 5000 pounds or over; Seg- 
regated solids, 2S, 3S, 5c lb., 11, 14, ete., 3 
to 3.50c lb. All other high grade alloys Sc 
lb. Segregated borings and turnings, wrought 
alloys, 2, 2.50c lb. Other high-grade alloys 
3.50, 4.00c Ib. Mixed plant scrap, all solids, 
2, 2.50¢ lb. borings and turnings one cnt less 
than segregated. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings 7.25c, old zinc 5.25c 
f.o.b. point of shipment; add %4-cent for 10,000 
lbs. or more. New die-cast scrap, radiator 
grilles 4.95c, add 14c 20,000 or more. Unsweated 
zine dross; die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.o.b. point of 
shipment; add c for 2000 Ibs. or more of 
nickel or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 lbs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium, 


Nickel: 98% or more nickel and not over 44%' 
copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 26.00c per Ib. ' 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel 
and copper 26.00c per lb. contained nickel, . 
plus 8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 
90% combined nickel and copper 26.00c for 
contained nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clipping 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c, 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 156 


Pressure for sheets and strip is as 
high as at any time during the war and 
inquiry is active in spite of difficulty of 
consumers to get back into production 
after the labor upset. Some backlog may 
be due to duplicate orders but other 
tonnage is sufficient to load mills heav- 
ily. Most producers are sold through 
the year on most grades of sheets and 
are taking little or no tonnage for 1947 
delivery. 

Boston — Rescheduling by narrow 
cold-rolled strip mills is progressing 
slowly, keyed to revised deliveries by 
hot mills and alloys are more extended. 
Fabricators of both sheets and strip are 
frequently hampered by unbalanced in- 
ventories and are shopping for fill-in 
tonnage with limited success. Although 
much flat-rolled tonnage on books re- 
mains to be. definitely scheduled, back- 
logs are usually sufficient eventually 
to fill capacity during the balance of this 
year. 

Polished stainless and electrical sheets 
are especially extended, with demand 
tending upward. Reduction is second 
quarter allotments, which may be con- 
tinued well beyond that period, is forcing 
some consumers to revise programs. 

Surplus sales are sharply stimulated 
by the delivery situation and sheets not- 
ably are being rationed from larger 
offerings, most buyers not getting more 
than 60 tons and some less, including 
L. E. Zurbach Steel Co., Somerville, 
Mass.; Rafferty-Brown Steel Co. Inc., 
Worcester; Merrill & Usher Co., Worces- 
ter; American Steel & Alloys Corp., 
West Hartford; Dolan Steel Co., Bridge- 
port; Eastern Steel & Metals Co., New 
Haven; Arthur C, Harvey Co., Boston; 
Park City Supply Co., Bridgeport; T. J. 
Rafferty Co. Inc., Worcester; Seabooard 
Steel Co., New Haven; Consolidated 
Maintainence Co., Springdale, Conn. The 
above allotments were through the New 
York office of War Assets Corp. At Bos- 
ton, North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn., obtained 487 tons of rolled 
steel from surplus, 

New York — Pressure for sheets of 
practically all descriptions is as high as at 
any time since the war. Despite labor 
troubles at some consuming plants and 
difficulty of others in getting back into 
full production following adjustments 
of their labor disputes, inquiry is high- 
ly active. Many consumers have pro- 
grams in prospect requiring far more 
steel than in prewar times. 

It is admitted, however, that the vol- 
ume of present demand may be due in 
wai to repetitious inquiries, resulting 
rom efforts of consumers to obtain space 
on mill books. 

Many sellers are sold out for the re- 
mainder of the year on hot and cold- 
rolled ‘and galvanized sheets and on cer- 
tain specialties, such as electrical sheets. 
Where others are not formally booked 
up for the remainder of the year, it is 
usually because they are on a quota 
basis and the situation to ll practical 
purposes is just about as tight. Sellers 
booked solidly over the remainder of 
the year are not accepting new business, 
except in some few cases. Certain ex- 
ceptions are in the case of stainless, 
with sellers booked into March and be- 
yond. One seller of stainless is quoting 
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both polished and unpolished grades for 
March shipment, while some still have 
tonnage available for the latter part of 
this year. 

Cincinnati — One district sheet mill 
has completed its second quarter sched- 
ule but has done nothing tangibie 
toward third quarter commitments. Mills 
are pressed to find an equitable basis 
for distribution of available tonnage. A 
review of developments during wartime 
years, particularly those affecting equip- 
ment, discloses that district production 
of cold-rolled has been cut, and galvan- 
ized expanded. The pinch in pig iron 
supply may slow return of one steel- 
maker to full production as soon as 
planned. 

St. Louis — All sheet and strip pro- 
duction largely ceased here last week 
with shutdown of the Granite City Steel 
Co. by a strike of an independent ma- 
chinists’ union, which established a 
picket line CIO steel workers declined 
to cross. The mill had been in produc- 
tion only five days following settlement 
of the steel strike. Furnaces have been 
cut off, with the prospect production 
cannot be resumed under a week after 
settlement. Shipments of steel and in- 
coming raw materials, and work on a new 
cold sheet mill projected for comple- 
tion in mid-summer, have stopped. Roll- 
ing schedules are filled through 1946 
and books have not yet been opened 
for 1947. 

Cleveland—Steel producers have with- 
drawn from the market on all principal 
products, including sheets and_ strip, 
until their order books can be restored 
to a more satisfactory position. How- 
ever, June and July delivery can _be 
promised in some instances on alloy 
products, plates and some specialties, 
including floor plates and wire rope. 
Production has made a substantial re- 
covery from effects of the steel strike 
and operations are described as being 
satisfactory. Many leading interests in 
the industry look for further price ad- 
justments to restore the normal relation 
between selling prices and production 
costs. Sales offices of producers are 
still awaiting a clarification or revision 
in the OPA price action on alloy prod- 
ucts. 

Birmingham—Sheet orders are being 
taken in as limited quantity as possible 
with the quota system generally in oper- 
ation. Pressure is felt on all sides for 
deliveries which are next to impossible. 
As was expected, agricultural users are 
pressing for sheets, especially roofing, 


but jobbers are getting only a fraction 


of their requirements, 

Pittsburgh — Production is back to 
prestrike rate and on basis of present 
order backlogs operations will be sus- 
tained near capacity through remainder 
of this year. Sellers will not be able to 
make up the two months carryover 
tonnage resulting from the steel strike, 
and threatened coal strike April 1 would 
push delivery promises back still fur- 
ther. Some producers are not accept- 
ing more orders on narrow strip, galvan- 
ized and electrical sheets, and polished 
stainless sheets, for backlogs already 
are extended through 1946. 

Mills are doing everything possible 
to increase sheet and strip output to 
meet requirements from civilian goods 
industries. The problem of satisfying 
needs of regular customers is accentuat- 
ed by resumption of operations of such 


large sheet and strip consumers as Gen- 
eral Motors Corp, and General Electric 
Corp., while many metalworking com- 
panies have resumed operations in re- 
cent weeks. 

In an effort to speed up production 
some producers are no longer booking 
new orders for less than 5 tons per 
item, and are urging customers with 
orders on mill books for less than this 
tonnage per item to obtain material 
from warehouses. However, in this lat- 
ter instance producers will continue to 
process the small orders if the customer 
is unable to switch to a warehouse 
source or for some other reason de- 
sires to leave the order on mill books. 
One large interest estimated that about 
45 per cent of its sheet and strip orders 
involved items less than 5 tons, and 
added that considerable time under the 
continuous mill operations is lost daily 
in unwinding coils and shearing finished 
product to meet small tonnage specifica- 
tions. 

Recent OPA clarification of amend- 
ment 15 to RPS-6, definitely established 
the $7 a ton increase on galvanized 
sheets as also applicable on culvert 
sheets. Other interpretations of the 
amendment follow: The increase for 
roofing and siding is to be determined 
by reference to the flat-rolled products 
from which it is made. Thus, the base 
price for galvanized roofing and siding was 
increased 35 cents per 100 pounds, while 
roofing and siding made from hot-rolled 
sheets was advanced 22.5 cents, Some 
confusion still exists on ridge rolls. 
Dividing line between cold-rolled strip 
and cold-rolled spring steel is different 
for various producers so the increase 
of 25 cents or 8.2 per cent is dependent 
on the mills’ previous selling policy. 

Chicago — Steel sheets are once more 
flowing from mills in prestrike volume, 
but individual consumers are not get- 
ting sufficient tonnage, or type and size 
assortment to lift fabricating opera- 
tions near normal rates. At least an- 
other month will be required for inven- 
tories to rise to the level which will sus- 
tain reasonable production. Sheetmakers 
to be equitable to their customers are 
fanning out shipments widely and limit- 
ing quantities. Meanwhile, pressure for 
deliveries and placing new business is 
heavy. 

Baltimore — Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration has issued a special direc- 
tive for 6000 tons of cold-rolled sheets 
for delivery in April and May for fab- 
rication of tobacco flues. Approximately 
90 per cent will be 24-gage, with the 
remainder 20-gage. Cold sheets instead 
of the ordinary hot black plate are be- 
ing used to take advantage of strip mill 
capacity. Several mills will participate 
in the business. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 156 


Small sizes of hot-rolled carbon bars 
are sold through the year in most in- 
stances, with cold-drawn available earlier 
and hot-rolled alloys as early as May by 
some producers. This spread is caus- 
ing some consumers to change from usual 
specifications more easily available, in 
spite of the premium price. 

New York — While at least one seller 
has some third quarter tonnage avail- 
able, most producers of hot carbon bars 
are booked well into fourth quarter on 
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practically all sizes and in a few in- 
stances are booked throughout the year. 
Cold drawers have tonnage available 
for third quarter, but deliveries are stif- 
fening rapidly, especially inasmuch as 
various buyers who normally specify 
hot carbon have been switching to cold- 
drawn in an effort to take advantage 
of the earlier deliveries which have and 
which still do prevail to some extent, as 
compared with hot carbon bars. Hot- 
rolled alloy bars are being quoted gen- 
erally for May shipment, and so attrac- 
tive are these deliveries that in some 
instances even alloy is being substituted 
for carbon, buyers willing to pay the 
premium jin order to obtain reasonably 
nearby shipment. 


Boston — Steel bar deliveries range 
from May to December and _ beyond, 
depending on size, grade and finish. Hot- 
rolled alloys are available first, but be- 
yond May deliveries extend sharply on 
cold-drawn, turned and polished. Some 
grades and finishes of cold-drawn car- 
bon bars are not too far off, but are 
becoming more so as hot-rolled tightens. 
On more small sizes mills are sold out 
on hot carbon bars for the balance of 
the year. This spread in deliveries 
makes for scattered revisions in specifi- 
cations but these are still limited because 
ef the general tightness in small sizes 
in practically all grades. Hot-rolled 
alloys and some sizes in cold-rolled are 
competitive, however. Forge shop con- 
sumption is picking up slightly with 
shops having automotive orders. 

St. Louis — Merchant bar demand 
continues strong. Production is some- 
what larger but mills have little hope 
of gaining on orders. For the first time 
since Pearl Harbor mills are reported 
fully and adequately manned. Maximum 
production is predicted by May or June. 
All bar sizes are sold to the end of the 
year with first quarter schedules next 
year about half filled. Most bar mills 
are changing from two overtime shifts 
to straight three-shift basis, 


Pittsburgh — Bar mill output last week 
compared favorably with prestrike vol- 
ume and, except for possible interrup- 
tion by a coal strike, mills are expected 
to be under forced draft through re- 
mainder of this year to meet pent-up re- 
quirements for nearly all bar specifica- 
tions. Most sellers are out of the mar- 
ket for this year on carbon bars in small 
and medium sizes, with larger sizes avail- 
able late third quarter, and alloys sched- 
uled for May and June. With carbon 
bar output back to practical capacity, 
cold drawers are making more definite 
delivery commitments which generally 
fall into August on larger sizes and up 
through December on smaller specifica- 
tions. 

Alloy bar prices are subject to still 
further revision, trade officials state. 
Amendment 15 to RPS-6 states maxi- 
mum base price plus extras on all alloy 
steel products except stainless are ad- 
vanced 4 per cent. However, in arriv- 
ing at this percentage OPA took into 
consideration stainless and tool steels, 
and therefore on the basis of excluding 
these items the percentage increase on 
alloys would be between 6 and 7 per 
cent. Official OPA revision, likely to 
take the form of an across-the-board 
advance of $5 a ton, is expected momen- 
tarily. In a recent OPA statement clari- 
fying Amendment 15 to RPS-6, it was 
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pointed out that the increase granted for 
die-rolled sections is to be determined by 
the producers’ customary practice. If 
priced on a hot-rolled bar basis they 
take the same increase of 25 cents per 
100 pounds; if priced as a semifinished 
product base, they take advance ap- 
plicable to such products. 


Steel Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 157 


Plate demand is not as strong as for 
some other finished steel items but con- 
siderable tonnage is in the offing for 
Maritime Commission vessels, on which 
bids are to be taken soon. Tank mak- 
ers continue to seek tonnage as demand 
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for their products is heavy. Most pro- 
ducers have little to offer until late in 
the year. 

Philadelphia — Bids on five ships fcr 
the Maritime Commission, requiring 69,- 
000 tons of steel, have been postponed 
until next month. Bids on three ships, 
which are to be passenger and cargo 
ships and which will require 13,000 tons 
each, have been set back from March 
18 to April 15 and those on the two 
others, which are of the passenger type 
requiring an estimated 15,000 tons each, 
from March 28 to April 25. 

Meanwhile action is still pending on 
award by the Maritime Commission of 
four ore ships recently noted as requir- 
ing a total of 24,000 tons, with Sun 
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Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Chester, 
Pa., low. Bethlehem Steel Co., by whom 
the ships are to be operated, is reported 
to have promised better delivery through 
its shipbuilding division, although it is 
second lowest bidder. 

Overall plate demand has been some- 
what less active recently although busi- 
ness is still good and producers generally 
are booked well into the future. Some 
have little to offer before late in the 
year, one having nothing for this year. 
On the other hand, one large interest 
can make August shipments. 

Boston — Mild bulge in plate require- 
ments for water storage includes over 
500 tons for elevated tanks and stand- 
pipes at Dennis, Yarmouth and Saga- 
more, Mass., to be fabricated and erect- 
ed by Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 
A 500,000-cubic foot holder is also 
planned by Springfield, Mass., Gas Light 
Co., one of the first postwar projects 
in this category. Demand for plates 
is active, notably in light gages. Not 
all mill space sold during the recent 
stoppage has been definitely scheduled, 
although most of this tonnage as well as 
current bookings will fall in fourth quar- 
ter. Indicative of lack of plates with 
some fabricators are heavier purchases 
of contract-terminated surplus. Most 
recent compilation includes sale of 1630 
tons; Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me., bought 
405 tons. 

Seattle — Plate shops are working on 
a large number of jobs under 100 tons 
each, but labor troubles and lack of ma- 
terial are handicaps. Considerable ma- 
terial has been purchased from shipyard 
surpluses but light plates are difficult 
to obtain, though heavier gages are 
available from shipyards. Prospects are 
good, as several major products are com- 
ing out. Tacoma, Wash., has a wate 
project requiring 3000 to 4000 tons of 
plates for 30 to 54-inch mains, replacing 
wood, on which bids will be taken soon. 
Hydraulic Supply Mfg, Co., Seattle, is 
building seven. steel barges for Alaskan 
fish packing companies, requiring 250 
tons of plates. Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co. has a $50,000 contract for a steel 
water tank and tower for Ontario, Oreg. 

Birmingham — Plate demand has in- 
creased sufficiently to delay deliveries 
further. Several large users are hard 
pressed and have work scheduled that 
they will make no guess on as to deliv- 
ery. Mills are. adhering as closely as 
possible to the self-imposed allocation 
system, and users generally are not get- 
ting as much tonnage as asked. Back- 
logs continue to grow. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices Page 157 





Seattle—Cast iron pipe is in strong 
demand, several large projects being up 
for figures last week. Contracts are be- 
ing taken on the basis of deliveries as 
soon as possible, shipments being slow 
and local stocks low. A number of major 
projects are ready to become active when 
pipe can be obtained. Yakima, Wash., 
has awarded 540 tons of cast pipe to 
H. G, Purcell, Seattle, with a separate 
contract for fittings. The same seller has 
booked 322 tons of 6, 8 and 12-inch 
pipe for Bremerton, Wash. Tacoma, 
Wash., has placed general contracts for 
two local improvements, requiring over 
200 tons of cast pipe. Award of 600 
tons of cast pipe for the Maplewood 
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pared for Hobart Brothers by Kinkead. 
the outstanding welding consultant of 
the country. No technical writings, but 
every page a welded desigzu that has 
proved profitable in many types of in- 
dustries. You'll find a handy work shest 
opposite each design for forming your 
own ideas of how your product can be 
improved by “Simplified” Arc Welding. 
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district, Portland, Oreg., is pending, 
following opening of general contract 
bids. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 157 


Boston — Drawn wire is being spread 
thin among consumers with rescheduling 
and quota reductions directed toward 
supplying those most in need. Resump- 
tion of full production has lagged with 
some producers, with limited supply of 
rods a factor. Small tonnages of rods, 
excess with a Buffalo integrated pro- 
ducer, whose New England mills have 
been down, are available tempararily, but 
will be needed in normal output when 
these units get back into production. 
On many finished wire products, mills 
are sold through this year with deliv- 
eries based on revised district quotas; 
pressure for tonnage is strong. New 
inquiries are screened to fit into sched- 
ules, although there are scattered open- 
ings for music wire in third quarter. 
Suppliers of parts requiring wire to the 
automobile industry built up  substan- 
tial banks in recent weeks. Shipments 
of these are heavier, but as most of these 
fabricators have been consuming wire, 
there is slight easing on mills for replace- 
ment material. Except for fringe cases 
requiring interpretation, involving some 
extra revisions, price confusion has 
clarified. Warren Telechron Co., Ash- 
land, Mass., took 275 tons magnet wire 
from surplus. ® 

New York — While high carbon 
wire is relatively tighter and more 
extended than low carbon, most mills 
are sold well into fourth quarter with 
few exceptions. Rod allocations and 
inquiries are drastically screened and 
sometimes reduced 40 per cent. Not- 
ably tight is bed spring material and 
tire bead wire. No second quarter quota 
for wire nails is announced by one large 
producer seeking to catch up; there are 
some cancellations and drastic resched- 
uling. The proposed housing program 
over the next two years is estimated to 
require 12 million kegs of nails. 

Birmingham — The farm trade is 
bringing increasing pressure to bear for 
wire products, notably wire fencing and 
nails. Scarcities are evident over the 
entire territory, even in the case of rail- 
roads, which need nails in large quanti- 
ties. Wire deliveries are weeks to 
months off and then on a quota basis. 


Tin Plate ... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 157 





Pittsburgh—Tin plate producers are 
preparing new price lists on basis of the 
recent 25 cents per base box increase 
ranted by OPA on hot-dipped, electro- 
Wytic tin plate and canmaking quality 
black plate, However, in practice these 
higher prices will apply only for spe- 
cialty items on shipments through rest 
of this year for tin plate producers are .un- 
der yearly contracts with can manufac- 
turers on a fixed price, while can manu- 
factures similarly are committed on cost 
of containers to packers. These specialty 
items, such as tin mill black plate for 
other than canmaking, involve only a 
small percentage of shipments. Contracts 
for 1947 tin plate shipments are expected 
to be established on the $5.25 per base 
box basis for hot-dipped and $4.90 for 
0.75-pound electrlytic. 

Industry output is now near capacity 
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and is expected to be under forced draft 
through third quarter to meet huge re- 
quirements .for. perishable food con- 
tainers. Heavy world-wide demand for 
tin plate is expected for some time. 
Strike cut sharply into production this 
quarter leaving much tonnage to be made 
up over remainder of this year. Sellers 
are scheduled through third quarter and 
for all practical purposes are booked 
throughout 1946 under contract arrange- 
ment with can manufactures. Indicative 
of continued heavy demand prospects for 
tin plate is recent announcement by 
Weirton Steel Co. that company’s out- 
put in 1946 will be increased 50 per 
cent Additional cold-rolliing mills are 
being installed in the strip steel depart- 
ment to increase output of tin plate. 


Installation of a cold-reduction mill at 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Al- 
iquippa, Pa., works js expected to permit 
substantial increase in tin plate output at 
that plant; and the Irvin Works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. is increasing 
capacity for cold reduction of tin plate, 
and adding equipment for hot dipping 
operations. 

Cleveland—All leading tin plate pro- 
ducers are withholding action on tin 
plate prices, although the Office of Price 
Administration has advanced ceiling 
prices 25 cents per base box. Any new 
business being booked for 1946 delivery 
is being done on an unchanged price 
basis with the understanding that there 
may be a subsequent upward revision 
in line with OPA’s latest authorization. 
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For nearly every application where 
the load is radial you'll find an 
AMERICAN RADIAL ROLLER BEAR- 
ING to meet your requirements. Engi- 
neered to exacting standards, preci- 
sion tested, specially designed for 
smooth, reliable operation under tre- 
mendous loads, AMERICAN RADIAL 
ROLLER BEARINGS function flawlessly 
in the heaviest equipment built and 
under the most rigorous operating con- 
ditions encountered in any industry. 





AMERICAN RADIAL ROLLER BEAR- 
INGS come in 5 styles, 4 S.A.E. series 
and 85 sizes. Special designs to order 
are also available. Our engineers will 
cooperate with your own technical 
staff on all your roller bearing prob- 
lems. 
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Producers are still required to reserve 
85 per cent of their output for the perish- 
able food and certain other essential in- 
dustries, for orders identified by the 
symbol “CXS” (Certified Export Steel). 
Export of a substantial portion of the 
tonnage originally scheduled for first 
half delivery will be pushed back until 
late in third quarter. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 157 


New York—A heavy volume of struc- 
tural work is accumulating, fabricators 
are not in position to meet the demand. 
Not only is there continued lack of 
draftsmen, but also a shortage of steel. 
Consequently fabricators are selecting 
tonnage carefully for figuring. As a 
matter of fact, one large district fabric- 
ator is still strikebound, and also one 
shape producer in eastern Pennsylvania. 

An outstanding order here involves 
1000 tons for a hospital building in East 
68th St., awarded the American Bridge 
Co., which also closed on 480 tons for 
a building for the Second Avenue Bus 
Line. Inquiry includes 1200 tons for a 
plant at Utica, N.Y., for the Continental 
Can Co. 

Boston—Except for three small spans 
in Maine and Vermont, the latter at New- 
port. bridge inquiry is absent; high unit 
costs are postponing this type of public 
work based on program estimates. If 
unit costs exceed 35 per cent of 1941, 
and they currently do, there is slight 
chance of the Massachusetts program 
going ahead. New inquiry for fabricated 
material is slower, but includes scattered 
industrial extentions, a hoisery mill at 
Florence, Mass., and a woolen mill at 
West Swansea, N. H., the latter placed 
with Phoenix Bridge Co. Demand for 
plain material has not eased, with de- 
liveries in fourth quarter; on some small 
sizes mills are taking no more firm orders 
for delivery this year. 

St. Louis—Inquires for steel for resi- 
dential construction are appearing and 
one mill has scheduled for June delivery 
800 tons of steel joists and a large quan- 
tity of pipe for 350 homes to sell at $6- 
000. Inquires for scarce metal lumber 
are increasing. This is the first order in 
quantity here for residential steel since 
before the war. 

Philadelphia — Structural awards are 
light but inquiries continue to mount. 
Fabricators are figuring only on more 
attractive jobs and those likely to go 
ahead. At least two district fabricators 
are down, one because of lack of steel 
and the other because of a strike which 
has been in effect since Jan. 21. One 
district shape mill also continues strike- 
bound. 


Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 159 


Recent advance of 75 cents per ton 
on all grades of pig iron except charcoal, 
effective March 15, is considered inade- 
quate by furnace interests as costs have 
risen much more than this will balance. 
Shortage continues and sellers are ra- 
tioning tonnage in proportion to past 
buying by melters. Easier labor situa- 
tion in foundries is increasing demand 
for additional tonnage. 

Pittsburgh — Recent increase in pig 
iron prices, 75 cents per ton on all 
grades except charcoal, is not sufficient 
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idle high cost units now idle, to help re- 
lieve present shortage. Some of these 
units will have to be granted premium 
prices before operations can be resumed, 
and in addition coke and ore supply 
sources must be established. Melters 
state that should the threatened coal 
strike result in higher coal and coke 
prices, additional advance in pig iron 
would be sought, particularly since latest 
increase was less than blast furnace in- 
terests held necessary to compensate 
them for higher labor and other rising 
costs. 

Pig iron output here currently is above 
prestrike level with 47 out of 54 fur- 
naces pouring iron. Merchant sellers 
are swamped with inquiries from other 
than regular customers, nearly all of 
which are rejected as output is being 
rationed on basis of immediate needs of 
long standing customers, Steady up- 
turn in overall pig iron requirements is 
anticipated through remainder of this 
year at least. Prospective price advances 
for gray iron and malleable castings 
have not yet been officially announced. 
Recent OPA approval of a 4 per cent 
advance in steel casting prices, effective 
March 12, is held inadequate by the 
trade. 

New York — All grades of pig iron, 
except charcoal, are now moving at 75 
cents a ton higher, effective March 15. 
This increase, granted by OPA, falls 
substantially short of what producers 
claim they need in meeting the further 
increase in labor costs and advances in 
certain other operating charges. 

Production continues to expand, but 
has not yet reached prestrike level. Like- 
wise, melt is improving, although a few 
important units are still strikebound, 
including the American Radiator plant 
in Bayonne, N. J. Virtually all active 
foundries are badly in need of iron, with 
labor supply now permitting higher op- 
erations and with cast scrap supply as 
short as it has been at any time in 
months, All foundries appear to have 
heavy order books. 

Buffalo — Easier conditions in found- 
ries are reflected in calls for additional 
tonnage of pig iron. Suppliers also are 
faced by enlarged requirements when 
regular customers have settled strikes 
and return to production, these not now 
receiving iron. Production here has jn- 
creased to 81 per cent of capacity as 
Bethlehem Steel Co. blew in its fifth 
stack out of seven, all five being on basic. 

St, Louis — Pig iron continues tight 
with inventories low. Order backlogs 
are relatively small, due to allocations. 
Pig iron production in this area is at 50 
per cent of capacity. One of the two 
furnaces, government owned, being idle, 
pending disposal. Labor is adequate 
and output is steady. 

Cleveland — Production of pig iron 
has increased steadily since the end of 
the steel strike and is now close to pre- 
strike level. Producers. are unable to 
satisfy all demand and expect to main- 
tain quotas indefinitely. Although no 
curtailment of steel ingot production is 
attributable to a lack of iron, some 
foundries have been unable to maintain 
production at desired levels, due to 
delays in reeeipts of pig iron. One 
foundry supplied from this district, for 
instance, is operating on only a 24-hour 
supply which precludes any increase in 
his present rate. Any delay in deliv- 
eries is immediately reflected in his op- 
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erations. Several other foundries are 
operating on a four to five-day supply 
and practically all have less than a 30- 
day inventory, the present limit. 


The price increase of 75 cents a 
gross ton in ceiling prices for pig iron, 
effective as of March 15, makes the base 
prices here $26.50 for foundry and mal- 
leable, $26 for basic, and $27 for bes- 
semer. Producers state that this in- 
crease is not sufficient to cover the cumu- 
lative advances in production costs. 


Cincinnati — Contracting for second 
quarter pig iron supplies is near comple- 
tion, with furnaces holding commit- 
ments near previous tonnages for old 
customers. The _ restrictions prevent 
many foundries from increasing melt. 


For the most part, shipments of both 
northern and southern iron show only 
moderate lag. Inventories are univer- 
sally low. 

Birmingham — Little easing of tight- 
ness in pig iron is evident as a result 
of the steel strike settlement. Merchant 
iron melters are producing at capacity 
but not in sufficient tonnage to take 
care of all requirements. Observers be- 
lieve the situation will further tighten 
before it shows greater improvement. 
Producers express open dissatisfaction 
with the recently granted 75-cent in- 
crease by OPA. ' 

Chicago — Limited supply of pig iron 
and coke operate to continue the bottle- 
neck in castings. Most foundries are 
improving their position as to manpower 
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and would lengthen work hours and 
increase melts were it not for shortage 
of materials. Lack of iron is not known 
to have halted production but inven- 
tories are far below the allowable limit. 
Coke in many cases is virtually on a day 
to dav basis, and possibility of a coal 
strike April 1 causes a pessimistic view 
of the future. Of the district’s 41 
blast furnaces, 35 are operating. Until 
the coal issue is settled, no increase in 
this figure is likely. 

Philadelphia—The larger blast furnace 
stack of one district producer, which was 
slow in resuming after the strike because 
of minor repairs produced its first basic 
a few days ago, contributing to urgently 
needed supply. Terrific pressure is be- 
ing brought on sellers by the soil pipe 


makers and also by pressure pipe makers, 
all having, increasing backlogs. Import- 
ance of thd soil and pressure pipe makers 
to the national housing program eventu- 
ally may give them an advantage in ob- 
taining iron over other foundries, al- 
though all except steel foundries are de- 
luged with business. Their needs are the 
heavier because labor no longer is the 
bottleneck and cast scrap is even scarcer. 

Boston — Maintenance of operations 
still depends on arrival of car lots of 
pig iron on emergency schedule in nu- 
merous instances. With few exceptions 
consumers have well under 30 days sup- 
ply and only slight progress is apparent 
in building toward that point, with avail- 
able iron spread thin over a large num- 
ber. 











melting furnace. 








The Brosius Auto Floor Charger shown above is a combination tongs 
and box charger, having a capacity of 2000 Ibs. 
provided with an engaging head for engaging a charging box. The 
machine is being used to handle miscellaneous scrap copper in a 
The scrap consists of bales, bundles, and fines — the 
bales and bundles being handled by the tongs, while the fine scrap is 
charged into the furnace from a charging box. 


The tongs head is 


Write for Your Copy of Our NEW General Catalog 


Ldgar 2. BROSIUS Company 


Designers & Manufacturers of Special Equipment for Blast Furnaces & Steel Milis 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 160 


Scrap supply shows no sign of in- 
crease, plants usually supplying indus- 


trial scrap being slow to get into pro- 
duction after the steel strike. Railroad 


offerings also are small. Pressure for 
higher ceilings is being exerted as costs 
of preparation have increased. Mean- 
while steelmakers are taking all mate- 
rial offered them as return to high rate 
of steel production increases needs. 

Pittsburgh — Barring possibility of a 
coal strike April 1, consumption of scrap 
likely will increase over the next few 
months. Settlement of General Motors 
Corp.'s and General Electric Corp.’s 
strikes, plus a gradual resumption of 
operations at many other metalworking 
plants closed by strikes recently, should 
result in a steady increase in produc- 
tion scrap over the next 30 days. How- 
ever, scrap supply continues to run far 
behind potential requirements of mills 
here, and there is some doubt a high 
level of steel production can long be 
sustained unless scrap comes out more 
plentifully. Springboards up to $2.50 
per ton on heavy melting steel are being 
paid in effort to attract scrap into this 
district. Recent railroad scrap offerings 
also have been well below normal. 

Buffalo — With demand increasingly 
greater than supply scrap dealers see 
little hope of a better situation as prin- 
cipal producers are still far short of nor- 
mal operation. A local mill consumer 
has taken an 1100-ton offering of heavy 
railroad scrap at the railroad’s highest 
basing point price, exceeding the local 
OPA ceiling. In spite of pressure for 
material one mill reports increased re- 
jections because of alloy content, 

Cincinnati — Dealers in iron and 
steel scrap anticipate a seasonal im- 
provement in available tonnage, though 
likely inadequate for the active demand. 
Meanwhile inquiries for all grades flood 
the market, the pinch in pig iron aggra- 
vating the demand. Reserves of some 
melters are fair, but dealers’ yards hold 
light inventory. 


St, Louis — Scrap shipments are im- 
proving a trifle, with premium grades 
scarce. Increasing post-strike mill de- 
mand is increasing the pressure steadily. 
Labor at collection points and in process- 
ing yards continues to be a bottleneck 
plus continuing decline in production of 
industrial scrap. Mill reserves are re- 
ported at 30 to 60 days, but demand 
is unabated. Foundries also have fair 
reserves. Prices remain at ceilings. 


Cleveland—Dealers are making every 
effort to obtain scrap sufficient to meet 
mill demand but find supply short and 
are not able to supply enough to keep 
inventories even. The situation is out 
of step, steel production being at a high 
rate but consuming plants are not op- 
erating to a degree to supply the quick 
return industrial scrap usually available. 
Observers believe a scrap campaign to 
obtain tonnage from households and 
farms would not produce much as prices 
are not attractive to farmers or collectors. 
Scarcity is expected to continue for 
months. 

Birmingham — Scrap continues scarce 
even though practically no tonnage 
moved into mills during the strike. De- 
mand continues strong and reports indi- 
cate a shortage will be evident for sev- 


STEEL 








eral months at least. Also heard in the 
district are reports that scrap ceilings 
will be raised as a result of increased 
steel prices. 

Chicago — Tightness continues in 
scrap here, with orders exceeding brok- 
ers ability to fill, and prices holding 
firmly at full ceiling. Scrap is being 
produced by manufacturing plants at 
an extremely low level because most have 
little steel to sustain operations. Conse- 
quently, dealers’ yards are relatively 
clean. Reliable information has been re- 
ceived to indicate that scrap ceilings 
will not be lifted by OPA as was expect- 
ed by some quarters in view of the re- 
cent relief granted in steel prices. Opin- 
ions on this matter are mixed. Never- 
theless, there is a decided inclination 
to press for a wider spread between 
unprepared and prepared scrap, 

Boston — Supply of No. 1 melting 
steel scrap continues limited and some 
consumers normally buying that grade 
are accepting No. 2. One steel mill is de- 
pending heavily on railroad scrap. Yards 
are tending toward preparation of low 
phos material where available for the 
differential. Some shipments are more 
carefully inspected as to this grade, Sup- 
ply of bundles is tight, reflecting the de- 
cline in industrial scrap production. Lim- 
ited offerings of unprepared are reflect- 
ed in bids in which the $3.50 spread 
for preparation is shaded. Shortage of 
cast tends to hold down foundry melts 
in some instances. 

New York — Bickers report that while 
movement in melting steel is a little bet- 
ter the increase is not up to the usual 
March standard because open weather 
the past winter has permitted a reason- 
ably free flow. Moreover, shipments 
are retarded by the fact that termination 
material at plants formerly engaged in 
war work has been fairly cleaned up, 
without its loss being adequately offset 
by resumption of scrap as a by-product 
of reconversion activities. Pittsburgh 
consumers still are in the market here, 
although most of the heavy melting steel 
is going to eastern Pennsylvania and 
Sparrows Point, Md. The situation in 
cast scrap remains acute. 

Philadelphia — Outlook in scrap con- 
tinues strong. Scarcity in cast grades 
has seldom been more pronounced as 
supply has not improved and pig iron 
is increasingly tight. The situation prom- 
ises to become worse when two large 
district consumers now strikebound get 
back into operation. Cast consumers 
now are paying as high as $7 freight 
in effort to get tonnage. Melting steel 
scrap also is tight and even though 
spring is at hand the movement is not 
expected to be greatly accelerated in this 
district, because winter collections have 
been aided by open weather. The ad- 
vance in pig iron was not large enough 
to stimulate much agitation for higher 
scrap prices and there has been little 
comment about it in the local scrap 
trade. 


CPA Asks Household Drive 
To Rebuild Scrap Reserve 


Civilian Production Administration has 
appealed to householders to scour their 
premises to help provide an additional 
two million tons of steel and iron scrap 
over the next four to six months, to meet 
the expanding demand for housing needs 
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and consumer goods. Need for scrap 
has become doubly imperative at this 
time because the expected huge flow of 
battlefield scrap to this country will not 
materialize. Government officials who 
recently returned from Europe report 
that total scrap available to this coun- 
try would amount to less than a month’s 
requirements for steel mills operating at 
capacity. 

Householders, farmers and small man- 
ufacturers must be depended on as the 
principal source to provide the scrap, 
CPA says, as it appears doubtful if there 
will be much scrapping of equipment 
by railroads and large industrial plants 
until the new equipment is available in 
quantity. These were two of the prin- 
cipal sources of scrap in prewar days. 





NZ 


LOWER 
COSTS 


result from 


From an estimated 5,600,000 tons of 
scrap reached at the height of the War 
Production Board drive in 1948 the scrap 
stockpile had dropped to 3,000,000 tons 
at the end of the war. This is a bare 
working minimum, CPA says. 


Old Lake Carriers To Be 
Scrapped in Canada 


Hulls of 29 over-age Great Lakes 
freighters sold by the Maritime Commis- 
sion last fail to By-Products Iron & Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, will be moved to 
Hamilton, Ont., to be cut into scrap, 
the Maritime Commission states. Ap- 
proval of the plan to scrap the ships at 
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HARASSED 





Take it easy, mister! There’s 
an easy solution to your 
problem of Washers and 
Stampings. 


Just send your blue-prints or 
specifications to us. For more 
than 25 years, we have 
specialized in producing 
Special Washers and Small 
Stampings, from steel, brass, 
copper and other metals. 
We have the “know-how” 
and the equipment to handle 
your requirements. 


If one of our 10,000 sets of 
tools won’t fill the bill, we'll 
make up special designs for 
you at reasonable cost. 


Also a full line of Standard 
Washers—U. S. S., S. A. E., 
Burrs, etc. —in kegs or cartons 








CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


6400 PAR AVE 
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the plant of the Steel Co. of Canada has 
been given on condition an additional 
$50,000 bond be furnished for each ship. 
Salvageable equipment is being removed 
from the vessels, which are laid up at 
Erie, Pa., and the plan is to tow one 
vessel through the Welland Ship Canal 
every three or four days after navigation 
opens. 

By-Products Iron & Steel Corp. was 
awarded the entire fleet on a bid of 
$300,137.10 last November. Terms of 
sale prohibited use of the ships in trans- 
portation or for storage purposes for 10 
years. 


Refractories ... 


Refractories Prices, Page 159 


Pittsburgh — Trade reports indicate 
some action aimed at advancing prices 
for refractories may develop shortly. 
Last June prices for fire clay and silica 
refractories were raised 3 per cent, and 
since March, 1942, selling prices have 
been advanced only 6 per cent, compen- 
sating only in small part substantial in- 
creases in costs. Continued heavy de- 
mand for refractories is anticipated 
through remainder of this year. Sellers 
generally are 2 to 3 months behind on 
deliveries, and this situation will be 
further extended should prospective 
strike of CIO-United Stone and Allied 
Products Workers International Union 
materialize. Strike would involve work- 
ers in 90 per cent of the companies 
making refractories east of the Missis- 
sippi river, and is said to have been 
approved by 60 per cent of the union 
members. 


Metallurgical Coke ... 
Coke Prices, Page 157 


Pittsburgh — Coke supply has eased 
somewhat since settlement of steel strike, 
and although still tight, it is in substan- 
tially better supply than pig iron or 
scrap. By-product coke output is at 
practical capacity, and beehive opera- 
tions are estimated at about 70 per cent, 
Consumers are attempting to augment 
coke stocks prior to threatened coal 
strike April 1. However, sellers state 
there is not enough free coke to permit 
significant increase in consumers’ inven- 
tories. Sellers are booking all tonnage 
offered by consumers, but are making 
only tentative delivery promises. Up- 
ward trend in coal and coke prices is ex- 
pected to develop out of UMW’s de- 
mands. 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 158 


Pittsburgh — Distributors experienced 
moderate improvement ia mill shipments 
last week, particularly in small hot-rolled 
carbon and cold-finished bars, and SAE 
bar stock. Although mill deliveries are 
restricted on most sheet items, notably 
galvanized, and on wide flange struc- 
turals, distributors’ inventories are in 
better balance and are approaching a 
more satisfactory overall volume. 

Distributors state amendment 38 to 
RPS-49 does not permit passing on to 
consumers percentage increase in extras 
on alloy and specially items granted steel 
producers, and no censideration was giv- 
en to increased wage rates distributors 
must meet, also fact selling prices were 


not revised upward at time mill prices 


were increased last May. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


8000 tons, Baltimore & Ohio bridge at Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


1600 tons, sheet piling, dock wall and moor- 
ing basin, Milwaukee, for city, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago, contractor; 
bids March 6. 


1500 tons, Burdines department store, Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

1000 tons, penstock coaster gates, for Grand 
Coulee dam, Grand Coulee, Wash., for U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, to Consolidated Steel 
Co., Los Angeles. 

1000 tons, Memorial Hospital building, East 
68th St., New York, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

800 tons, paper mill, Los Angeles, for United 
States' Gypsum Co., to Kansas City Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Kansas City, Kans.; bids 
Feb. 6. 

800 tons, plant for Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, to Belmont Iron Works, Phil- 
adelphia. 

700 tons, Maryland state bascule bridge at Spa 
Creek, Md., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

640 tons, DPG spans, bridge 842.33, Black 
Fork river, Wyo., for Union Pacific railroad, 
to Kansas City Structural Steel Co., Kansas 
City, Kans. . 

560 tons, four manufacturing plants, various 
locations, for International Furniture Co., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

500 tons, highway bridges, Cleburne and Cran- 
bury, Tex., for Texas State Highway Com- 
mission, to Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

480 tons, building, Second Avenue Bus Line, 
New York, to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

400 tons, building, Chicago, for American Col- 
ortype Co., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.; S. N. Nielsen Co., Chicago, con- 
tractor; bids Feb. 4. 

890 tons, beam spans, Los Angeles, for Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe railroad, 230 tons 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, and 
160 tons to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Chicago. 

800 tons, woodworking plant, Cornelia, Ga., 
for International Furniture Co., to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

290 tons, miscellaneous including 144 tons 
sheet and H-piling, intake crib, Waukegan, 
Ill., for Public Service Co. of Northern Illi- 
nois, to Camegie-I}linois Stee] Corp., Chi- 
cago; N. S. Mackie Co., Chicago, contractor; 
bids Feb. 26, 

260 tons, beam spans, Harlingen or San Ben- 
ito, Tex., for State Highway Department, to 
Virginia Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va. 

285 tons, warehouse, Miami, Fla., for Louis 
Kasoff, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

150 tons, Bell Telephone Co. building at Jen- 
kintown, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

104 tons, beam spans, Newcastle, Wyo., for 
State Highway Department, to Pittsburgh-Des 
Meines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2900 tons, sheet piling, and bearing piling 
and accessories, Keweenaw waterway revet- 
ment, Houghton, Mich., for U. S. Engineer, 
Duluth; bids March 22. 

2250 tons, bridge, nine 150-foot deck girder 
spans, Missouri river, Garrison dam site, 
N. Dak.; bids April 11, U. S. engineer, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

1500 tons, No. 2 toH office building, Chicago, 
for Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; bids March 
11. 
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1480 tons, steel piling for bridge substructure 
at Chesapeake City, Md.; bids to U. S. En- 
gineers, Philadelphia, April 2; 1060 tons are 
bearing piles and 420 tons sheet piling; 
620 tons reinforcing bars also required. 

1400 tons, addition for Western Electric Co., 
Baltimore. 

1250 tons, 16 tainter gates, Caddoa, Colo., for 
U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 

1200 tons, plant, Utica, N. Y., for Continental 
Can Co., New York; bids asked. 


790 tons, Navy cafeteria and auditorium at 
White Oak, Md.; Charles H. Tompkins, 
Washington. 


580 tons, bridge for Virginia highway depart- 
ment, over Shenandoah river at Luray, Va.; 
bids March 19. 

500 tons, plant extension for Eastern Shore 
Public Service Corp., Vienna, Md.;_ bids 
March 26. 

410 tons, Virginia state bridge, over Tye river. 

400 tons, Lehigh Farmers’ Co-Operative Dairy, 
Allentown, Pa. 

400 tons, Sacred Heart hospital, Norristown, 

a.; bids March 28. 

850 tons, maintenance work, Gulf Oil Corp., 
Philadelphia; bids April 2. 

Clair engine house, 


800 tons, extension, St. 
Pennsylvania railroad, Columbus, O.; bids 
March 28. 

800 tons, skating rink, South Chicago, for 


South Shore Arena. 

800 tons, gate frame, Davis dam, Louise, Ariz., 
for U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 

200 tons, factory building, Gretna, La., for 
Southern Cotton Oil Co. 

170 tons, Pennsylvania state highway bridge, 
Scranton, Pa.; bids closed March 19. 


130 tons, Virginia state bridge over Nottoway 
river. 

120 tons, American Gas & Electric Co., New 
York. 

110 tons, auto sales building, Allinel Realty 
Co., Philadelphia; bids closed March 20. 
Unstated, two 350-ton overhead traveling cranes 
for Grand Coulee; bids to Denver, April 15. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCED BARS PLACED 


515 tons, highway construction in Kentucky, 
for State Highway Department, to American 
Builders Supply Co., Louisville. 

500 tons, building, Indianapolis, for Coca- 
Cola Co., to Hugh J. Baker & Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

REINFORCED BARS PENDING 

2090 tons, McAlester, Okla., for U. S. Navy, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

2000 tons, Bayou Sirrel lock; bids April 10, 
U. S. engineer, New Orleans. 

470 tons, Tucumcari, N. Mex., for U. S. Bureau 
of Reclamation. 
875 tons, Frankfort, 

Department. 

850 tons, reservoir, Ottumwa, Iowa, for Ottum- 
wa Water Works; Arthur H. Neumann & 
Bros. Inc., Des Moines, low on general con- 
tract; bids March 16. 

800 tons, Louisville, Ky., for Belknap Hard- 
ware Co. 

250 tons, factory, Danville, It., 
vision, General Motors Corp. 

225 tons, embankment and outlet works, flood 
control, Buffalo Bayou, Tex.; bids April 8, 
U. S. engineer, Galveston, Tex. 

205 tons, Mountain Brook dam, Jaffrey, N. H.; 
bids April 38, U. S. engineer, Boston. 

200 tons, four state bridges Whitman county, 
Washington; general contract to Sather & 
Sons, Seattle. 

200 tons, factory building, Madison, Wis., for 
Forsberg Paper Box Co.; bids March 18. 
122 tons, highway construction, Franklin, Ind., 

for State Highway Department. 

120 tons, factory addition, Chicago, for Re- 


Ky., for State Highway 


for Delco Di- 
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public Flow Meters Co. 

Unstated, one T-beam and two flat slab state 
bridges, King county, Washington; bids to 
Olympia, April 2. 


PIPE... 
CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
540 tons, 36,000 feet, and fittings, for Yakima, 


Wash., to H. G. Purcell, Seattle for U. S. 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Oreg., over 50,000 feet of 10 to 2-inch; bids 
in. 


410 tons, pit cast, cement-lined, bell and 
spigot; also 107 tons of cement-lined castings 
and 44 tons specials; bids April 4, Metro- 
politan District Commission, water division, 
Boston. 

200 tons, two improvements, Tacoma, Wash.; 
general contracts placed. 


PLATES... 


322 tons, 


three suppliers. 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


600 tons, Maplewood water district, Portland, 


12, 8 and 6-inch, for Bremerton, 
Wash., to H. G. Purcell, 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 


Unstated, improvement at Colfax, 


Seattle, for U. S. STEEL PLATES PLACED 
500 tons, 
water tank and standpipe, Dennis, 
250,000-gallon elevated tank, 
Mass., and standpipe, 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 


815 tons, six 10,000-barrel tanks, 


Wash., to 


estimated, 200,000-gallon elevated 
Mass.; 
Yarmouth, 
Sagamore, Mass., to 
Pittsburgh. 


Knoxville, 
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Better-Built 
DAVENPORTS 
are AVAILABLE in 
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GASOLINE 

DIESEL 
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DAVENPORT Better-Built LOCOMOTIVES 


No matter what type of rail haulage your business 
calls for, you can obtain a Davenport Better-Built 
Industrial Locomotive that will FIT your requirements. 
During almost a half century, Davenports have 
earned an enviable reputation for stamina, flexi- 
bility and the ability to perform ECONOMICALLY—in 
every major industry on every continent. 

NOW, Davenports are again available for private 
purchase and your determination to reduce operat- 
ing costs can be served splendidly by one of these 
outstanding power haulage units. 

Davenports are available in a full range of sizes in 
Steam, Gasoline, Diesel with Electric or Mechanical 
Drive—INDIVIDUALIZED to meet YOUR individual re- 
quirements. 


FREE HAULAGE SURVEY 


Davenport engineers will be glad to receive a description of 
your haulage conditions—grades, curves, distances and work to 
be done. They will analyze your needs and submit reliable 
recommendations to point the way to haulage economy. No 
obligation whatsoever. 


Complete Information on Request 


EXPORT OFFICE 


BROWN & SITES CO., INC. 


50 Church St., New York - Cable Add. “BROSITES” 
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Refrigerator 
Hydrating 
Pan 





Indexing 
Fixture 





Because of its unusual qualities cast-to- 
shape dies of Strenes metal outserve 
dies of more conventional metals many 
times over. 

That is a “large” statement but the 
evidence may be obtained direct. from 
builders of 


Refrigerators, Stoves, Motor 
Cars, Trucks, Tractors, Grave 
Vaults and others with drawing 
and forming operations to 
handle. 


Have us identify a few users—you can 
contact them for the “low-down” on 
Strenes metal as a tooling program 


expediter. 


The 


ADVANCE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


119 SEMINARY AVE. 
YAYTON 3, OHIO 








Tenn., for Pure Oil Co., to Graver Tank & 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Chicago; bids Feb. 25. 


800 tons, water pipe for Tacoma, Wash., to 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., San Francisco. 
250 tons, seven fish barges for Alaska packers, 
to Hydraulic Supply Mfg. Co., Seattle. 

Unstated, elevated water tank and tower for 
Ontario, Oreg., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Co., Chicago. 


PLATES PENDING 


8000 to 4000 tons, 30 to 54-inch, water sys- 
tem replacements, Tacoma, Wash.; bids soon. 


RAILS, CARS ... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Erie, seven lightweight sleeping cars, to Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 200 seventy-ton 
gondolas. 


Allegheny Ludlum Revises 
Policy on Job Seniority 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, announced last week it has exe- 
cuted an agreement with the United Steel- 
workers of America that all production 
workers including returning veterans will 
be assigned to jobs on the basis of union 
contract senioriy. This is a departure from 
the practice followed in recent years un- 
der which employees returning from mili- 
tary service have been accorded “super- 
seniority,” resulting in some cases in the 
veterans displacing employees’ with 
greater length of service in the company’s 
employ. 

Ralph C. Edgar, company personnel 
director, explained the change in re-em- 
ployment policy was dictated largely by 
a decision handed down Mar. 4 by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, which interpreted the 
re-employment provisions of the Selective 
Training & Service Act of 1940 to mean 
that a veteran should be restored to his 
original position without loss of seniority, 
rather than be accorded “superseniority.” 

“The ambiguous wording of the re- 
employment provision of the law has 
placed the company in a difficult position 
between the demands of the veterans on 
one hand and non-veterans on the other,” 
Mr. Edgar said. 

“Gen, Lewis B. Hershey, director of Se- 
lective Service, announced in May, 1944, 
that veterans are entitled to reinstate- 
ment to their jobs for one year regardless 
of the seniority claims of the non-veterans. 
In many companies, this interpretation 
was challenged and conflicting seniority 
claims of veterans and non-veterans were 
submitted to arbitrators and to the courts. 
Rulings were made both ways. Federal 
district courts in Ohio and New York 
sustained superseniority, but federal dis- 
trict courts in Michigan and Illinois ruled 
against it. The situation remained con- 
fused. Congress has thus far failed to 


clarify the law despite many requests, in- 
cluding one from the President of the 
United States. 

“We believe the Mar. 4 decision of the 
Second Circuit Court tipped the weight 
of legal authority against General Her- 
shey’s interpretation,” Mr. Edgar stated. 


Decline Expected in 1946 
Lake Shipments of Iron Ore 


(Concluded from Page 67) 


33,647,260 as of Mar. 1 compared with 
39,058,650 as of Jan. 1. At the start of 
the navigation season in recent years, 
stocks at the lower lake ports and at fur- 
naces amounted to about 17% million in 
1945, 21 million in 1944 and 25 million 
gross tons in 1943. Prospective con- 
sumption was much higher for these 
years. Present stocks are sufficient to 
cover requirements for at least five 
months. Consumption totaled only 1,- 
748,469 tons in February compared with 
3,718,958 in January. 

The lake shipping season opens Apr. 
15, the date on which insurance becomes 
effective, but no ore vessels are expected 
to leave their docks until sometime be- 
tween April 22 and May 1. Since there 
is no urgent need for early shipments, 
the vessel operators are expected to 
await more favorable weather condi- 
tions. Latest reports on ice conditions 
at the Straits of Mackinac and Sault Ste. 
Marie indicate passage will be possible 
around Mar. 25. 

Coal shippers, on the other hand, are 
anxious to get shipments under way and 
are working against the threat of a strike 
Apr. 1. Some ships at Lake Erie docks 
have been loaded during the past week 
to 10 days and others are being loaded 
as rapidly as possible. Some shippers 
are making special insurance arrange- 
ments and will start sailings of coal car- 
riers around Mar. 25. The movement of 
coal to upper Great Lakes ports is ex- 
pected to total around 51 million tons 
for the season, or slightly under the 
1945 total. 


The Solid Fuels Administration for 
War has rescinded its order which re- 
quired the agency’s permission to ship 
coal from the mines to lakefront. This 
order had been issued originally to con- 
serve supplies for household and other 
essential uses. The Coal & Ore Ex- 
change, Cleveland, is issuing permits for 
the movement of coal from mines to 
lake forwarders on regular season con- 
signments. 

Shipments of grain during the 1946 
season are indefinite since at present 
there are only four cargoes available. 
Limestone shipments are expected to 
hold fairly steady at around 17 million 
tons. 
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How to buy 
precision parts 


.. Without a 
Headache! 








peiving pinion-gear 
blank, 934” long, high- 
carbon steel. Shaft finish- 
ground, diameter toler- 
ance .0005”. 


You get them 
exactly as you want 


them--when you want 
them from WESTERN 


ts 


Clutch shifter cam, 354” round 
turned from bar stock. Internal 
bore tolerance plus-minus .001” 

contours checked by specia 

gages. 


\ ESTERN has 31% acres of fast modern 
automatics and precision finishing machines 
—and skilled workmen to run them at top 
efficiency. Your job — short or long run — is 
set up and runs till it’s done — no interrupted 
deliveries to keep some other customer satis- 
fied. Add our wide range of 14’’ to 454” round 
to our war-proved ability to meet split thou- 
sandths tolerances and you get the answer to 
your precision parts and assembly problems. 
You'll like the prices, too. Complete data on 
our facilities are yours for the asking. Send 
us your inquiries — now. 
















Western Automatic 


Machine Screw Company 
758 Lake Ave.; Elyria, O. ‘ 






Precision Parts and Assemblies Since 1873 


March 25, 1946 

















MOST ECONOMICAL 
SCRAP COLLECTION 


be 
% 
~~ 
o * 


\ 


The Truck Crane shown car- 


ries a gas engine generator set 
and an Ohio Lifting Magnet. 
A cargo truck goes along with 
it to carry the scrap. 

Dealers who own such 
equipment can collect regu- 
larly from their clients in a 
fraction of the time required 


without a magnet and at low 


cost per ton. 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC 
MFG. COMPANY 


5906 Bellford Avenue Cleveland 4, Ohio 





































CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. will take bids soon for a warehouse 
at Memphis, Tenn., one story, 200 x 245 feet, 
to serve Arkansas and parts of Tennessee and 
Mississippi. George R. Mitchell will be in 
charge of the new warehouse. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
2600 North Western Ave., has let contract 
to J. E. Anderson & Son., 1809 West Bal- 
moral St., for a two-story top addition to 
its plant, to cost about $150,000. Burnham 
Hammond, 160 North LaSalle St., are archi- 
tects. 


CHICAGO—Columbia Pipe & Supply Co., 
8610 South Morgan St., has let contract to 
Algot Larson, 8887 West Lake St., for a 
plant building estimated to cost about $250,- 
000. 


CICERO, ILL.—Schneider Metal Mfg. Co., 
1805 South 55th Ave., has let contract to 
G. L. Cullen Co., 2940 West Lake St., 
Chicago, for a plant addition to cost about 
$100,000. Johnson & Johnson, 111 West 
Washington St., Chicago, are consulting 
engineers. 


DELAVAN, ILL.—City has approved bond is- 
sue for referendum vote on construction of 
waterworks and sewage disposal plant to cost 
$180,000. Austin Engineering Co., Peoria, IIl., 
is engineer. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILL.—Zapon Division of 
Atlas Powder Co., Marguette St., has let 
contract to Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch, 400 
West Madison St., Chicago, for a five-story 
steel plant building estimated to cost about 
$300,000. 


ROCKFORD, Ill.—J. G. Clark Mfg. Co. will 
build brick and steel warehouse 100 x 185 
feet to cost about $54,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—National Research Co., 
100 Brookline Ave., has let contract to 
Thomas O’Connor & Co., 238 Main street, 
for a factory, laboratory and office estimated 
to cost about $500,000. 


MICHIGAN 


CHEBOYGAN, MICH.—Cheboygan Foundry & 
Mfg. Co. Inc., 904 North Huron Ave., has 
been incorporated with $40,000 capital to do 
general foundry work, by Donald S. Mac- 
Innis, 112 South C St. 


DETROIT—Taylor Electric Steam Products 
Co., 19797 Livernois Ave., has been incorpo- 
rated with $10,000 capital to manufacture 
electrical and steam appliances, by George M. 
Taylor, same address. 


DETROIT—Den-Ark Tool & Die Co., 17170 
Rockdale Ave., has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture tools, dies 
and machine parts, by Bryant Bratton, same 
address. 


DETROIT—Reid Bummer Co., 11637 Linwood 
Ave., has been incorporated with $100,000 
capital to manufacture gas furnaces, by 
Thomas J. Reid, 729 Sunset Ave., Windsor, 
Ont. 


DETROIT—Union Engraving Co., 10318 Shoe- 
maker Ave., has been incorporated with 500 
shares no par value to engage in diemaking, 
by Emil Kraus, 12529 Wilfred Ave. 


DETROIT—Universal Friction Materials Co., 
1714 United Artists Bldg., has been incorpo- 
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large production 
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rated with $300,000 capital to manufacture 
friction materials, by Henry I. Armstrong 
Jr., 1400 Buhl Bldg. 


DETROIT—Automotive Experimental Co., 8400 
Woodward Ave., has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital to manufacture castings, tools, 
implements and machinery, by Nicholas 
Radulescu, 18531 Woodrow Wilson Ave. 


DETROIT—Bulldog Factory Service Inc., 425 
South Campbell Ave., has been incorporated 
with 5000 shares no par value to manufacture 
labor-saving machinery, by Percy Edick, 6450 
Floyd Ave. 


DETROIT—Cutting Specialties Inc., 1962 
Penobscot Bldg., has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital to manufacture cutting tools, 
by Francis M. Slater, 1347 Audubon Ave., 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 


DETROIT—Hartsell Screw Products Inc., 9865 
American Ave., has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to manufacture screw ma- 
chine products, by Joseph L. Hartsell, 2240 
West Grand Blvd. 


DETROIT—Industrial Die Cast Corp., 1750 
East McNichols Rd., has been incorporated 
with $250,000 capital to manufacture dies 
and die castings, by Wills B. Anderson, 
18715 Bretton Dr. 


DETROIT—Industrial Machine Products Inc., 
1647 Penobscot Bldg., has been incorporated 
with $250,000 capital to manufacture metal 
products, by Amold R. Miller, 359 South 
Jesse Ave. 


EAST DETROIT, MICH.—Speedlin Industries 
Inc., 22644 Gratiot Ave., has been iricorpo- 
rated with $50,000 capital to manufacture 
metal products, by Joseph Stocki, 22486 
Lange Blvd., St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Federal Mogul 
Corp., 9 Ransom St. NE., has let contract to 
Becklinger Construction Co., 2140 Horton St. 
SE., for a warehouse costing about $250,000. 
Robinson, Campau & Crowe, 760 Michigan 
Trust Bldg., are architects. 


ONAWAY, MICH.—Black River Products Corp,. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital to 
manufacture automobile parts, tools and ma- 
chinery, by Sid Bakewell, 2655 Cortland 
Ave., Detroit. 


ROSEVILLE, MICH.—Midwest Broach & En- 
gineering Co., 28540 Utica Rd., has been in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital to manufac- 
ture precision tools, by Andrew S. Erickson, 
18639 Westphalia Ave., Detroit. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Harris & Fischer Iron 
Works Inc., 1105 South Water St., has been 
incorporated with $75,000 capital to do gen- 
eral steel and iron manufacturing, by George 
H. Fischer, 1418 Wheeler St. 


MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS—Midwest Piping & Supply Co., 
1450 .South Second St., has let contract to 
Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., 1706 Olive 
St., for a one-story 52 x 388-foot plant 
building, to cost about $75,000. 


ST. LOUIS—McCabe Powers Auto Body Co., 
5900 North Broadway, has let contract to 
Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co., 1706 Olive 
St., for a one-story 37 x 109-foot plant addi- 
tion. Schmidt & Cook, Givens Hall, Washing- 
ton University, Skinker and Lindell Blvd., are 
architects. 


ST. LOUIS—Joseph Pavelka, 636 Tower Grove 
Ave., has let contract to W. C. Harting Con- 
struction Co., 722 Chestnut St., for a one- 
story 73 x 150-foot machine shep addition, 
to cost over $40,000, with equipment. 


ST. LOUIS—Pittsburgh-Erie Saw Corp., 1569 
Tower Grove Ave., has let contract to Wil- 
liam H. & Nelson Cunliffe Co., 3820 Lindell 
Blvd., for a ene-story 50 x 249-foot plant 
addition. 


ST. LOUIS—Vestal Chemical Laboratories Inc., 
4963 Manchester Ave., has let contract to 
Weermann Construction Co., 3800 West Pine 
Blvd., for plant additions to cost about $100,- 
000. Work includes one and two-story build- 
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OLD COINS 


Are Examples of GOOD MARKING 


Coins are one example of the long lasting 
qualities of good marking. After years of con- 
stant use they are instantly recognizable. 
Ancient coins have been found in almost per- 
fect condition. 


Exacting workmanship guarantees legibility, 
this factor is of great importance today in the 
marking of tools and equipment with serial 
numbers and trade-marks “for identification 
and to facilitate the ordering of replacement 
parts and equipment. 


For nearly a century Jas. H. Matthews & Co. 
has specialized in the design and manufac- 
ture of marking tools and dies. If you have a 
marking problem, we will be glad to help 
find a solution. A product worth marking is 
worth marking well. 


JAS. H.MATIHEWS & CO. 


- PITTSBURGH 13, PA 






/ PLANTS 
PHILADELPHIA, NEWARK, SYR 

























You'll find 
everything you want 
to know about 
Motor Controls...in the 


FEDERALOG 









»D 


Bring your electrical equipment 





data file up to date . . . with a copy of the 
FEDERALOG! Just off the press, the FEDERALOG 
is one of today’s most-needed catalogs on 
Motor Controls, Safety Switches, Circuit 


Breakers, Service Equipment, Panelboards 


and Multi-Breakers. Mail the coupon today! 


g CONTROLS - 
inDUST 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO., INC. @ 
2 50 Paris Street, Newark 5, N. J. (Dept. $-3) * 
MAGNETIC A.C. 


STARTER. Bulletin @Please send a copy of the FEDERALOG@® 
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SINCE 1869 


HOISTING 
EQUIPMENT 


For rugged durability and effi- 
ciency in chain hoists, remember 
the name “‘Round’’. It’s a guar- 


antee of unfailing quality in chain 
hoist construction. There is a type 
of Round equipment to suit every 
hoisting requirement. Consult your 
distributor or write us for assist- 
ance on your hoisting problems. 
























= High Efficiency 
PaB\ Heavy-Duty 


AUTO-BLOC 


(PATENTED) 


2-GEAR HOIST 


DAVID ROUND & SON .- 











ings 120 x 180 feet, 19 x 120 feet and 20 x 
86 feet. 


NEW JERSEY 


METUCHEN, N. J.—Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Mich., has let contract to Wigton- 
Abbott Corp., 1225 South Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J., for an automobile assembly plant, to 
cost about $500,000. 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO—Pratt & Lambert Co. Inc. has plans 
for an expansion program costing about 
$325,000, one-third of which will be for 
machinery and equipment. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—Southem Bearings & Parts 
Co., 803 East Fifth St., has let contract to 
Southeastern Construction Co., 218 West 
Second St., for a warehouse plant, to cost 
about $40,000. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Container Corp. of 
America, 111 West Washington St., Chicago, 
plans new plant here, 200 x 400 feet, one 
story, on eight-acre site. Ballinger Co., Phila- 
delphia, is architect and engineer, Ira C. 
Keller, vice president, will be in charge of 
operations. 


OHIO 


BARBERTON, O.—Seiberling Rubber Co., 345 
Fifteenth St., will build a three-story addition 
40 x 90 feet and do considerable remodeling 
of present plant, at cost of about $80,000. 
H. P. Shrank, vice president, is in charge. 


CLEVELAND—Intemationl] Molded Plastics 
Co. Inc., George Goulder, president, has 
let contract for a manufacturing and office 
building to cost about $50,000 at 4980 Broad- 
view Rd. 


CLEVELAND—Cuyahoga Soap Co., 808 Deni- 
son Ave., will build a rendering plant 60 x 
150 feet and boiler plant 42 x 44 feet, at 
cost of about $60,000. W. E. Butler is gen- 
eral manager. 


CLEVELAND, O.—Williams & Co. Inc., J. H. 
Penske, district manager, 3700 Perkins Ave., 
is building a warehouse addition 60 x 103 x 
191 feet, with loading dock, overhead con- 
veyor and runway, with provision for ad- 
ditional story later, cost estimated at $50,- 
000. 


CLEVELAND—Brookpark Industries Inc., 
2550 Brookpark Rd., has let contract to 
Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 Euclid Ave., for 
a one-story 100 x 100-foot machine shop, to 
cost about $50,000. 


CLEVELAND—Industrial Rayon Corp., Her- 
man Rivitz, chairman, 9801 Walford Ave., 
"has let contract to G. A. Rutherford Co., 
2725 Prospect Ave., for a one-story 52 x 63- 
foot boiler house, to cost about $150,000. 
McGeorge & Hargett, 9400 Quincy Ave., are 
engineers. 


FINDLAY, O.—Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, has let 
contract to Sam W. Emerson Co., 1836 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, for a six-story 50 x 
200-foot factory and office building, to cost 
about $400,000. Wilbur Watson Associates, 
4614 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, are engineers. 


MANSFIELD, O.—Ohio Brass Co., 380 North 
Main St., will take bids soon on a one-story 
foundry addition 42 x 165 feet, to cost about 
$50,000. 


WARREN, O.—Peerless Electric Co., 1401 West 
Market St., R. Kroehle, president, is build- 
ing a manufacturing and warehouse addition, 

three stories, 100 x 176 feet. 

WOOSTER, O.—Wooster Mfg. Co., is being 
organized by Leon Glick, 251 Elm Drive, 
Wooster, and associates to manufacture farm 
implements and will build a one-story plant 
60 x 100 feet. 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—United States Forest 
Service is considering bids for 20 special 


forest trail tractors, with bulldozers, 22 water 
pump assemblies for mounting on trucks and 
ten engine-driven rotor gear pump units. 


THE DALLES, OREG.—Northwest Chemurgy 
Co-Operative will ask bids soon for a $1 
million plant to produce dextrose and dextrine 
from wheat. H. P. Christensen, master of 
Washington State Grange, is interested. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHESTER, PA.—Philadelphia Electric Co., 
900 Sansom St., will build an oil storage 
tank under separate contracts, at cost of 
about $125,000. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA.—Cambris Equipment Co., 1 
West Iron St., has let contract to Berkebile 
Bros., 625 Swank Bldg., for a two-story 125 
x 125-foot storage building, to cost about 
$165,000. 


PHOENIXVILLE, PA.—Phoenix Mfg. Co. has 
let contract to Hughes-Foulkrod Co., 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia, for a plant addition 
to cost about $40,000. Wenner & Chance, 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia, are architects. 


SHARON, PA.—Frantz Machine Co., Vine 
and Franklin Ave., will build a_ two-story 
plant addition 70 x 110 feet. Edward 
Frantz is owner. 


RHODE ISLAND 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. I.—Bird & Son Inc., Dex- 
ter Rd., East Providence, R. I., will let con- 
tract soon for replacenment of boiler and tur- 
bine departments and power plant addition, 
to cost over $40,000. J. A. Steveis Co., 16 
Shattuck St., Lowell, Mass, is architect. 


TEXAS 


DALLAS, TEX.—Metal Goods Corp., 2500 
South Ervay St., has let contract to Frazier 
& Davis Construction Co., 1319 Hackland 
Ave., St. Louis, for a warehouse 137 x 402 
feet and loading dock 45 x 60 feet, to cost 
about $175,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Interational Rubber & 
Plastic Co. has let contract to Marxen & 
Son, 1921 Westheimer Rd., for a one-story 
plant building 150 x 150 feet, to cost about 
$100,000. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—DMosher Steel Cv., 3910 
Washington Ave., will build a plant addition 
to cost about $45,000. 


WASHINGTON 


CENTRALIA, WASH.—City is considering 
plans for proposed $115,000 municipal power 
system, including a $25,000 transformer and 
three automatic substations. 


DAYTON, WASH.—Braden Tractor & Imple- 
ment Co., First and. Poplar Sts., Walla Walla, 
Wash., has let contract to A. Ritchie, Box 
253, Walla Walla, for a 75 x 100-foot shop, 
to cost about $45,000. 


SEATTLE—Rex Industries, 8660 East Marginal 
Way, plans erection of an aircraft repair shop 
50 x 80 feet, to cost about $18,000. 


SEATTLE—Universal Steel Fabrication & Oil 
Sales Co., Sixth and Mercer St., plans plant 
building 80 x 120 feet, to cost about $40,000. 
Rolf E. Decker, is architect. 


PORT ANGELES, WASH.—City is consider- 
ing plans for a propcsed sewave treatment 
and disposal plant cesting $240,000, sub- 
mitted by Federal Works Agency. 


VANCOUVER, WASH.—Bennett Paper Co. 
will build a warehouse 55 x 150 feet, to cost 
about $30,000. 


WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY, WIS.—LaPlant Appliances has 
let contract to F. Zeise, 433 South Van 
Buren St., for a one-story 40 x 200-foot 
warehouse. R. W. Surplice, City Center 
Bldg., is architect. 
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SHEET METAL 
a Ye 


A wide range of Guillotine Shears embodying the latest 
high speed fly-wheel and worm drive technique, with hydrau- 
lic hold-downs and other modern features. 


Bending Rolls for the lightest sheets or the heaviest plates; 


supplied also in four and five roll types for flattening in 
addition to bending. 

Sheet, Bar and Section Stretchers with self-contained hy- 
draulic equipment from 4 to 400 tons pull. 























ROUND-FLAT-HALF ROUND 
STRAIGHTENED AND CUT SHAPE WIRE 


HIGH CARBON SPRING 
OIL TEMPERED M.B. AND H.B. 
AIRCRAFT—SIGNAL CORPS & ROPE WIRE 
TINNED OR GALVANIZED 


LOW CARBON BASIC AND BESSEMER 
ACETYLENE WELDING WIRE RODS AND COILS 


WIRE FOR PRACTICALLY ALL PURPOSES AND REQUIREMENTS ALSO 
SCREEN WIRE CLOTH 


Highest Quality and Service Guaranteed 


THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
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Cold Pipe, Conduit & Tube Bending Machines 





4 tana Operated: We 
manufacture ten sizes 
and types, bending from 
4%" to 6" inclusive. 


Motor Powered: —> 


Three capacities, 1'’ to { 
a”, 1 to 6", and 1 to i Pr de 
8” inclusive, all for ® 
bending pipe cold. 
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PIPE BENDING MACHINE 


INC. 


Factory and Main Office, 11 Furnace Street, Poultney, Vermont 
(Sales Offise Formerly 37 Pearl Street, Beston, Massachusetts) 
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CLEANBLAST 


IT’S BACK AGAIN 


With 5 good reasons for its popularity 


Because of its fracture resistant structure Cleanblast Alloy 
99 shot is far superior to regular material, and will lower 
your consumption of shot by a large percentage. 


RSENS 
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parts that come in contact with the abrasive. This also 
means a savings due to breakdown delays and parts re- 
placement, 


2) Cleanblast Alloy 99 shot will reduce wear on all machine 


e 
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With less material required, a considerable yearly saving 
is gained due to lower freight costs. 


Handling and storage represents still another saving when 
you use Alloy 99 Shot. Your workmen are required to 
handle much less material. 


Cleanblast Alloy 99 shot fractures at a much slower rate 
and into much larger pieces than regular shot. This re- 
sults in less dust and lower disposal costs. 


and Laboratory Service Available on Request 











311 W. HURON ST... ANN ARBOR, MICH. a 





QUALITY GEARS 


“em Gears up to 12 feet in diameter 
also other «ote of cast and forged steel, 
gray iron, bronze, silent steel, rawhide 
and bakelite. Let us help you solve 
our wartime gear problems. Write 
or information or advice. 


Distributors Ramsey Silent Chain drives 
and couplings. 





MAKE PAYROLLS pay 


This is the major problem of business 
today. Rising wage costs—often against 
stabilized prices—squeeze out profits, 
unless management finds a way to pro- 
duce more per dollar of payroll. The 
answer may be in new procedutes or 
better controls, 


\ 
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THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Our permanent staff of qualified engi- 


neers offers experienced counsel and A T T E N T | ae N 


assistance in meeting this, and other cur- 
rent problems of management. We shall Purchasing Agents 
be glad to discuss your problems, without 
obligation. Write now for illustrated bro- 


We are an old established drop forging 
chure describing our organization. plant previously confined strictly to war 


production, but now available for gen- 


ASSOCIATED | "=m ny ian 
e shall appreciate your inquiries. 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


BALDT ANCHOR, CHAIN AND FORGE DIVISION 
SAE. orcssavns 2, tncrana 


of 
JOSEPH C. LEWIS, PRESIDENT 





THE BOSTON METALS COMPANY 
CHESTER, PA. 
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PARTS LIKE THESE, made to 
your specifications. Complete tooling 
facilities, modern heat-treating de- 
partment. Spot welding and tapped 
assembly operations. Send in your 
prints or specifications. 
Hubbard also makes standard and 
special cotters and washers. Send for 
special data sheets. 


M. D. HUBBARD SPRING CO. 








WHEREVER 
sane 


oem! 


Wherever there is 
blast cleaning there 
ought to be a Federal 
Blast Nozzle. Made 
of cast tungsten-car- 
bide (the hardest 
metal known to man) the Federal Blast Nozzle con- 
centrates the blast, reduces air costs and outwears 
any nozzle previously offered for the purpose. 





Being cast, the tungsten-carbide is pure—as is not 
the case when made by sintering. 


The purity of the metal ensures long wear, reduces 
air consumption and guarantees concentration of the 
blast—all due to the extremely slow wear of the 
orifice. 


Made in several sizes; adapters can be furnished 
to fit all makes of blasting equipment. 


The Federal Foundry Sipply 
4601 E. 715" ST. UMP AYy 





CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
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1915-Aldrich Vertical 
Quintuplex Pump 










1945-Aldrich Inverted 
Vertical Quintuplex Pump 
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HERE’S 30 YEARS OF 
ALDRICH DESIGN PROGRESS 


@ When placed in operation thirty years ago, 
the Aldrich Vertical Quintuplex Pump was 
the best that money could buy. Weighing 
90,000 pounds and covering 145 square feet 
of floor space it was an engineering achieve- 
ment built to operate under severe conditions 
for many years. With only routine mainte- 
nance and repairs, this pump is still in opera- 
tion. Little wonder that Aldrich pumps have 
a reputation for sound design and construction. 
























Today, Aldrich Inverted Vertical Quintuplex 
Pumps are being specified for similar service. 
Through Aldrich modern design, a pump of 
comparable capacity would show that weight 
is reduced almost 73% to 25,000 pounds and 
floor space is reduced almost 83% to 25 square 
feet. These advantages reduce initial costs 
and operating expenses without sacrificing 
rugged, long-life construction. 


Why not call on Aldrich engineers for assist- 
ance in the solution of your pumping prob- 
lems? They have been doing this work for more 
than 40 years, and their specialized experience 
is available to you. Write to The Aldrich Pump 
Company, 2 Gordon Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Representatives: Akron * Birmingham « Bolivar, N.Y. 
Boston ¢ Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit * Duluth * Houston * Jacksonville * Los 
Angeles * New York * Omaha * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. « St. Louis ¢ San Francisco 
Seattle * Tulsa 





anticipates industry's pumping ne 











and Suypxjotios— 


For Complete Installations 
Lost Wax—Investment Molding Process 
© 


CENTRIFUGAL CASTING MACHINES 
METAL MOLD EQUIPMENT | 
WAX INJECTION MACHINES | 
VACUUM PUMP UNITS 
WAX ELIMINATOR OVENS 
FURNACES—GAS FIRED & INDUCTION 
INVESTMENTS—WAXES—CRUCIBLES 


And All Related Supplies 


ALEXANDER SAUNDERS & CO. 


Successor to J. Goebel & Co. Th 1865 








« ROB-CAT 
ELECTRIC oO ce HOIST 
el 

q || 


am 


Any Part _— be gotten at 


with removal of 


Only 4 Bolts 


Each of the three vital working parts 
are built in units. 
These units fit rigidly into a solid frame. 


Result— At any time, should you want to 
make an adjustment in any part, the re- 
moval of that unit only (4 bolts) will do the 
trick. 

This is only One of the many Exclusive Features of 
this phenomenal Electric Cable Hoist. 


Write for all the interesting facts. 








ee 


‘ t 
LES Dy HoisGnaia Company 
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WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


TIN PLATE-WIRE 


COP-R-LOY PIPE-SHEETS 


Sucti Obit 


THE MODERN TIN PLATE 






BROWNING ELECTRIC 


TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO., INC. WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 

















COWLES 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 
for Modern Requirements 
Highest Quality .. . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialization 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

















On Metallurgy, Iron and Steel Practice, 
Foundry Work, etc. 


We specialize in books of interest to our readers, 
and will be glad to advise you about the best 
book for your particular needs. 


STEEL 


Penton Building Book Dept. 





Cleveland, Ohio | 








STEEL 




















MULTIPLE 
LUBRICATION 





Here you have only one recep- 

tacle to watch and keep filled— 

a time saver and an assurance 

of dependable lubrication. Gits 

“MD” Sight Gravity Feed Mul- 

tiple Oiler is a simple, practical 

and economical means of lubri- 

¥ cating from 3 to 12 individual 

points from a central reservoir. 

Large capacity, transparent un- 

breakable plastic reservoir pro- 

vides clear vision of oil contents 

at all times. A shut-off valve is 

located at the top of the trans- 

parent reservoir to prevent oil flow to the horizontal oil cham- 

ber when machines are not operating. Each drip fitting is 

equipped with an individual needle valve adjustment for 

regulating flow of oil, which can be locked against vibration. 

Ask for complete information on range of models and prices. 

Gits Catalog No. 60 illustrates and describes a full line of 

Oilers, Oil and Grease Seals and Lubricating Devices—wiite 
for your copy. 


GiTs Bros. MFG. Co. 


A. LE SCH E N rey s Oo N Ss R OPE c o. 1335 South Kilbourn Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 


S909 KENNERLY AVENUE STLOUIS he aa aE 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO ND: mse PORTLAND © SEATTLE b Excluacue xe over IF 
KG 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 





roy 











US COMPLETE 
Member Metal Treating Institute HEAT -TREATING 


“% STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO ZF FACILITIES 


Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, | TTS is U x G ‘s for Ferrous and 
Locomotives, Lorries Nonferrous Metals 
AXLESS Trai d 
& Complete Hovloge Systems | MUA OG 
BB 49TH st. & AVRR. PITTSBURGH, PA. ny 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


“Ry 
_— THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 











CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 


QY” 2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 — Chicago, Til. Penn St., Niles, Ohie 

















POSTWAR ERA DEMANDS LOWER COSTS 


COLD HEADING, ROLL THREADING 


AND AUTOMATIC SECONDARY OPERATIONS 
* 


By COLD HEADING many parts formerly made on screw machines 
we have successfully HNCREASED PRODUCTION holding CLOSE 
TOLERANCES resulting in LOWER COSTS 


SPECIALS OUR SPECIALTY 
CAMCAR PRODUCTS CO. ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Does the CUTTING Attachment 











/ @ Retractable Handle—a decided advan- 

ws tage is the MECO high pressure re- 
tractable cutting valve handle. 

© Tip Range of 00 to 3 Inclusive—pro- 


viding wide range of work with only 
one master attachment. 


@ For Use Up to 6-inch Cutting—only 
4 one attachment is necessary for effici- 
ent cutting. 
@ Exposed Working Parts—for quick 
adjustment, repairs and cleaning. 
e Widest Range of Heads—no other 
attachment offers this advantage. 
Styles, 90’, 75’, 45’ and 180’. 
For years, the MECO CUTTING ATTACHMENT 
has lead the field for practicability —now in ’46, you'll 
find it far out in front! A demonstration will prove 
that statement. 


What Equipment are YOU Using Now? 
MODERN ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


3401 PINE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 

















oy 
eS Sts nS Us 


OMI 


Rolock engineers are specialists in de- 
signing all kinds of carriers to best 
handle metal parts through your proc- 
essing. This rotating barrel for pickling 





cup-sha parts is a good example 
of specialized service. Subsequently 
equipped with a motor drive, the 


frame rests on the tank bottom aad 
has an adjustable two point lifting 
arrangement. Specially designed, high- 
ly corrosion-resistant plastic bearings 
do not require lubrication and are 
easily replaced. 


Tell us your needs for custom-built 
haskets, trays, racks, crates and 
fixtures for handling and carrying 
loads from a few ounces to 8000 Ibs. 
Roleck will make them for the greatest 
resistance to all exposures and abra- 
sion . . . giving them a longer service 
life at lower hourly cost. 





Catalog on Request 


ROLOCK, Inc 


1380 Kings Highway East, Fairfield, Conn. 














/ Excelient facilities 
for export 


NX shipment —_ 


i 











« PLATING TANKS 


TANKS 
FOR ACID 


“ 
| 
| 
| 


eANODIZE 


HEATING JU!? TANKS 


HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY | 


123903 


ELMWOOD AVE. 


on ee 2 ee 


ad 





oem" Full Warehouse Service 
BARS * STRUCTURALS 
PLATES*SHEETS 
COLD FINISHED ETC. 















Write for Monthly Stock List 


AMERICAN PETROMETAL CORP. _¢ 


Broadway at 1th St. Lone | Island a City Zz uN. YS oe? 





ea ed 
ELMONT R ON OrRKS 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Centractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED— ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 
Write for Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila., Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 


Pickling of Iron and Steel—sy watace c. Imhog 
This book covers many phases of pick- 
ling room practice and construction and 
maintenance of pickling equipment. 
Price THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


Postpaid Book Department 
$5.00 1218 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 





























DROP-FORGINGS 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 


Helpful, Informative 


ANY SHAPE ~ ANY MATERIAL - 


Write for Free Forging Data Folder. . . 
J. H. WILLIAMS & CO., “The Drop-Forging People” BUFFALO 7, N.Y. 
























th 





EQUIPMENT...MATERIALS 











FOR SALE 


ALLOY STEEL 


ROUND, HEX, SQUARE BARS 


New York and Pittsburgh 
Warehouse Stocks 


L. B. FOSTER CO. 


9 Park Place, New York 7 
Phone—Barclay 7-2111 

P. O. Box 1647, Pittsburgh 30 

Phone—Walinut 3300 

Michigan Distributor 

Cc. J. GLASGOW COMPANY 

2009 Fenkell Ave., Detroit 3 
hone—Townsend 8-1172 














For Sale 
BAR MILLS—3-HIGH 


1—16” United Bar Mill, including gear set, 
3-high pinion stand, and two 3-high roll 
stands. 

1—14” Treadwell Bar Mill, including gear set, 
3-high pinion stand, two 3-high roll stands 
and one 2-high roll stand. 

1—8” United Bar Mill, including gear set, 
3-high pinion stand. four 3-high roll 
stands and one 2-high roll stand. 


FRANK B. FOSTER 


829 Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cable Address: ‘Foster Pittsburgh’’ 








FOR SALE 
1-100" x 3/8" CINCINNATI 
SQUARING SHEAR. 
Address Box 484, 
STEEL Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


OVERHEAD CRANES 


200-Ton Alliance 100' Span 15-Ton Cleveland 35' Span 6-Ton Shaw 23' Span 


150-ton Whiting 30' Span 


x sy 

75-Ton Alliance 37' Span 
75-Ton Alliance 78' Span 
50-Ton Shaw 69'10'"' Span 
40-Ton Alliance 82' Span 
35-Ton Northern 22' Span Span 
30-Ton Case 41' Span 
30-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
30-Ton Morgan 30' Span 
30-Ton Niles 53'9"' Span 
30-Ton Reading 56' Span 
25-Ton Bedford 50' Span 


15-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
89-Ton ‘‘American" 40'6"' 15-Ton Niles 32' Span Span 

15-Ton Northern 53' Span §-Ton Champion 37'6" 
15-Ton Shaw 82' Span 
15-Ton Shaw 77 
15-Ten Toledo 82' Span 
15-Ton Whiting 74'814" 


12-Ton Morgan 56' Span Span 
10-Ton Alliance 58'9"' Span 5-Ton Milwaukee 70' Span 
10-Ton “‘American"’ 27' 5-Ton Northern 49'6"' Span 


Span 
10-Ton Case 31'9"' Span 
10-Ton Cleveland 38' Span 5-Ton Shepard 40' Span 


§-Ten ‘“‘American”’ 10' 


pan 
Span 5-Ton Euclid 
§-Ton Milwaukee 39'8" 


Span 
§-Ton Milwaukee 66'9" 


§-Ton P&H 45' Span 
5-Ton Shaw-Box 25' Span 


25-Ton Cleveland 106'Span 10-Ton Cleveland 50' Span 5-Ton Toledo 96' Span 


25-Ton P&H 70' Span 


10-Ton Lane 50' Span 


5-Ton Whiting 80' Span 


25-Ton Whiting 106' Span 10-Ton Morgan 39'5"' Span 3-Ton P&H 46'4"' Span 


25-Ton Whiting 82' Span 
20-Ton Alliance 77' Span 


10-Ton Morgan 77' Span 
10-Ton P&H 57' Span 


3-Ton Shaw 33' Span 
3-Ton Whiting 57'3"' Span 


@ ' id 34' S 
20-Ton Cleveland 65' Span 10-Ton Northern pan 2-Ton Detroit 28' Span 


20-Ton Morgan 77' Span 


20-Ton P&H 51'4'"' Span 
20-Ton P&H 39'6"' Span 
20-Ton Shaw 76'4'"' Span 
20-Ton Shepard Niles 49'6"_| 
pan | 
15-Ton Alliance 50' Span 
15-Ton Alliance 35' Span | 7 
15-Ton Cleveland 55'6"' 
. Span Span 





10-Ten P&H 37'4" Span 
20-Ton Northern 60' Span 10-Ten P&H 48'10 4" Span 
10-Ton P&H 60' Span 
10-Ton P&H 80' Span 
10-Ton P&H 87'6"' Span 
10-Ton Toledo 36' Span 


6-7-Ten Milwaukee 70' 


2-Ton Louden 19'2"" Span 
2-Ton P&H 46'4"' Span 

2-Ton Shep. Niles 18' Span 
2-Ton Shep. Niles 14' Span 
1 -Ton Cleveland 25' Span 


ee Stan | 136-Ton P&H 22'8" Span 
fan 
7 iron Shenard 30" Bean 1-Ton Curtis 24' Span 


34' Span 


¥-Ton ‘‘American” 17' 
Span 





Take advantage of the ECONOMY service by telephoning to us 
collect, which will enable us to discuss your requirements and 


present our suggestions. 


In addition to overhead cranes we can supply all types of 
shovels, cranes, draglines, tractors, or practically every- 
thing in the equipment field. May we have your inquiries? 


ECONOMY CoO., Inc. 


49 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Telephones: MUrrayhill 4-2294, 4-2893, 4-2295, 4-2844, 4-2296, 4-8292 














FOR SALE 
1 U. S. Engineering Co. 
F. N. 4 SHEAR 
Capacity 23/4" Square with 20 H. P. D.C. Motor. 
M. A. BELL COMPANY 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
STEEL SURPLUS 


Two {2 ft. Banks Infra Red Drying Equipment 

60 tons 14/’ x 5” 

80 tons cold rolled rounds 

20 tons 1” x I” x 14” and 1144” x 14” x 4" 
angle. 


Automatic Equipment Manufacturing Co. 


Pender, Nebraska 




















FOR SALE 
30 TONS LEAD ALLOY 


** Contains 8% Tin 
Also Furnaces, Tanks and Equipment. 


Address Box 491 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, 0. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Steel Buyers + Sellers + Traders 
Plates—Sheets—Bars 
Structurals—Rails—Wire Billets 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
41 years’ experience 


13462 $. Brainard Ave. + Chicago 33, Illinois 


RAILS icine 
TRACK ACCESSORIES 


prom Warehouses 


*PROMPT SHIPMENTS 

® FABRICATING FACILITIES 

*TRACKAGE SPECIALISTS 
BVERYTHING FROM ONE SOURC8& 


L. B. FOSTER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


























BEARINGS 


New Timken No. 99550 and No. 99100, 
pair available. 


New S. K. F. or Link-Belt No. DE-22222, 
350 available 


ROZIER-RYAN COMPANY 


3340 Morganford Rd., St. Louis 16, Mo. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
ACCESSORIES 


We can furnish rails, spikes, bolts, angle 
bars, locomotives, cranes and other rail- 
way material. 

Write, wire or phone for prices 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kansas 

















WANTED 
SPRING STEEL 
Y,"" x 1" (Round or Square Edge) 
SAE-1095 or similar. 15 tons or any 
smaller quantity. 


THE BLACK BROS. CO., INC. 


Mendota, Illinois 





Rail,Accessories  ; 
Railway Equipment © 


4 


7 Ali Steet Products | 























RELAYING RAIL 


TRACK ACCESSORIES 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


Gen’l Off. CHARLESTON 21, W. V 
Warehouses 


CHARLESTON, W. VA, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. @ PORTSMOUTH, VA, 
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EQUIPMENT... MATERIALS 








FOR SALE 


39—Fully Repaired Box Cars 

12—8,000 gallon Tank Cars 
7—10,000 gallon Tank Cars 
1—Ohio 25-ton Locomotive Crane 








9, 
Se cas 


Locomotive New and Used 
ca oe: vor RAIL & INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT CO. 


30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 





FOR SALE 


700 tons 212" ROUNDS 


20 ft. and longer, WD-SS-3 


GLAZER STEEL CORPORATION 
610 Chamberlain St. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Phone 3-0738 











WANTED 
Any part of 50,000 each size: 
20 GAUGE C.R. STEEL DISCS 
31/8” - 6 3/16” and 8 5/32” 
have dies. 


Ww 
SENECA MANUFACTURING co. 


45@ North Seneca St., Wichita 12, Kans. 








WANTED 
Welded Steel Mechanical Tubing 
21/2" O. D. 11 gauge, 2 3/4" O. D. 
12 gauge. Carload lots. 


TEL-O-POST CO. 
140 Ash St. Akron, Ohio 














CLASSIFIED 





Opportunities 


Positions Wanted 





Representatives Wanted 








CONSULTING MANAGEMENT 
ENGINEERS 


Offers a complete industrial engineering 
service covering all forms of cost controls, || 
wage incentives, job evaluation, plant 
layout, production control, sales analysis, || 
tool development, etc. Wide ex- 
perience in the industrial field including || 
heavy and light industries. Full details 
upon request. 


FLESSNER-SIMPSON & ASSOCIATES 
194 N. LaLalle Street Chicago 2, Hl. || 











| TECHNICAL ASSISTANT TO 
| dent, Industrial Engineer or Methods Engineer. 





NUCLEUS OF WHOLESALE SALES ORGAN- | 
IZATION WITH 45,000 CU. FT. OF WARE- | 
HOUSE SPACE DESIRES ASSOCIATION WITH | 
A MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR OF | 
CONSUMERS GOODS, COMMODITY _ OR | 
PRODUCT WITH VOLUME POSSIBILITIES. | 
PREFER TO DISTRIBUTE ON A UNIT OR} 
INCENTIVE BASIS HOWEVER _ LIMITED | 
CAPITAL IS AVAILABLE. TERRITORY: | 
SOUTHERN MISSOURI, NORTHERN OKLA- | 


ER KANSAS. ADDRESS BOX 485, STEEL, | 
PENTON BLDG., CLEVELAND 138, O | 





WANTED TO BUY A MANUFACTURING 
= now producing a salable item or items that 
ave customer acceptance. Must have sales dis- 
tribution channels and raw material sources well 
developed. Must have an assured following of 
executive, clerical and production onnel, 
Prefer small town or city. Address Box 468, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





PLANT WANTED—IN SOUTHEAST, PREFER- 
ably Georgia. Any size will be considered if 
suitable for plate steel fabrication. Will buy or 
lease. Will consider buying a going business. 
Please reply to Melvin Jackson, 2000 South Akard 
Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 





Employment Service 





SALARIED POSITIONS $2,500-$25,000. THIS 
thoroughly organized confidential service of 36 
years’ recognized standing and reputation car- | 
ries on preliminary negotiations for supervisory, 
technical and executive positions of the calibre 
indicated through a procedure individualized to 
each client’s requirements. Retaining fee protected 
by refund provision. Identity covered and present 
position protected. Send only name and address | 
for details, R. W. BIXBY, INC., 110 Dun Bldg.., | 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
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FACTORY MANAGER FOR METAL STAMP- 


| ing and machine products industry. An efficient, | 
| aggressive organizer with sound business judg- 
| ment. 25 years of broad technical executive and 
| administrative experience in all elements of prod- 


uct development, economical production and 
general factory operations. Desires change in 
near future. American. Age 46. Address Box 482, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





EXECUTIVE OR ASSISTANT, WHARTON | 


School Graduate, 37 years old, 16 years business 
experience. Proven ability in Sales, Manufactur- 
ing, Accounting, Time Studies, Production, Costs 
and Labor Relations. Past five years spent man- 
aging small Board Hammer Forging Plant in- 
cluding sales. Presently employed but desire to 
change. Address Box 480, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, O. 


VICE PRESI- 





Graduate Mechanical Engineer with Twenty Years 
Experience in Sheet Metal, Wire and Cast Prod- 
ucts, Small Parts Assembly, Metal Fasteners as 
Industrial Engineer, Purchasing Manager, Super- 
intendent, Production Control Manager and Fac- 
tory Manager. Best of References. Address Box 
479, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


MELT SHOP SUPERVISOR: JUNIOR MELTER 
with wide experience in stainless steels, hi-speed 
steels and alloy steels, as well as credits toward 
a M. Sec. Degree in Metallurgy, wishes to estab- 
lish himself with a reliable firm. Age 30, marriéd. 
Address Box 490, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- 
land 18, O. 








PRODUCTION MANAGER, 12 YEARS MILL 
experience, scheduling, planning, stock control, 
supervision. BS degree Accounting and Admin- 
istration. Post graduate Metallography. Age 80. 
Desires opening for advancement over present 
sition. Address Box 487, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
leveland 13, O. 





PLANT MANAGER OR EXEC, ASST.: YOUNG 
consulting management engineer desires position 
in small or medium sized manufacturing enter- 
prise. Experience in sheet metal, steel, rubber, 
glass, paper, food and service industries. Ad- 
oes Box 488, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


> 





FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 
soon. Capable of taking full charge. Experienced 
in tool and die, metal stampings, brass foundry, 
machines of all types, estimating, scheduling, 
costs, and union labor relations. Address Box 
483, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





PURCHASING EXECUTIVE WITH OUT- 
standing record and proven ability desires per- 
manent position with reputable company, best 
references. Address Box 492, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 





FACTORY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


|| Handle Aluminum & Brass 
Extrusion Mill Products 
Screw Machine Products 


State full background and refer- 
ences. Established firm only 
with personnel competent in 
non-ferrous metals and engi- 
neering with demonstrated sales 
ability. 


HARVEY MACHINE CO., INC. 


c/o Harry L. Grant 


1029 Vermont Ave., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 

















Accounts Wanted 








Manufacturer’s Representative 


State of Ohio or Northern section. 
Cleveland Office. Forgings, castings, 
screw machine parts, plastics, etc. Must 
be hi-grade account. 


Address Box 338 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 














SALES REPRESENTATIVE WITH TWENTY 
years engineering design background interested in 
exclusive representation in Eastern Ohio and 
Western Pennsylvania of engineered industrial 
products, such as air and hydraulic cylinders, 
control valves, pumping units, gears and reduc- 
tion units, bearings, also standard and special 
machines appropriate to the territory. Have estab- 
lished contacts with buying personnel. Commis- 
sion basis. Address Box 476, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 





MANUFACTURER’S REPRESENTATIVE AND 
Sales Engineering Organization having salesmen 
calling on industrial plants in the Eastern Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania area wants one or two 





more good lines to represent. Address Box 467, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 18, O. 


STEEL 
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CLASSIFIED 





Help Wanted 


Help Wanted 





Help Wanted 








STEEL DETAILERS AND CHECKERS 


Experienced men wanted, Metropolitan 
area, favorable working conditions. Write 
giving complete resume and salary ex- 
pected. Permanent position for men with 
ability. Salary open. Address Box 489, 
STEEL, 16 E. 43rd St., New York 17. 











EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION... 


An advertisement here puts 
you in touch with trained, ef- 
ficient, reliable men looking 
for new lines. Write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 











| 
| 
| 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
SALES MANAGER 


High grade only, by large structural steel 
fabricating company. State engineering edu- 
cation, experience, personality, age, refer- 
ences first letter. 

Address Box 475 
STEEL, Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, O. 











Wanted 
CHECKERS AND DETAILERS FOR 

STRUCTURAL STEEL SHOP DRAWINGS 
Must have experience with steel fabricators on mill 
and office buildings. Large Program. Top Rates— 
Overtime Pay—with large Chicago Organization. 

Write—Wire or Phone HARrison 7747 

THE FRANCIS COMPANY 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4. 











WANTED 
Young college graduate with some Blast Furnace 
experience. Excellent chance to train for good 
position. Pittsburgh district. Replies confidential. 
Address Box 474, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleve- | 
land 18, O. 


WANTED: FOREMAN FOR HOT GALVAN- 
izer and tinning department: Must know coat- 


| 
| 





ings. Good opportunity for right man to progress 
with growing concern near Chicago. Address 
Box 486, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


| Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Wanted 
DESIGNERS AND DRAFTSMEN 


Familiar with design of rolling mills and 


auxiliary equipment for steel mills. 
Good opportunities. All replies con- 
fidential. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Bidg., 3rd & Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Va. 











FACTORY MANAGER WANTED FOR A 





| medium sized concern located in Oklahoma City, 


manufacturing strip steel and wire products. Must 
be thoroughly capable of taking complete charge 
of plant operation, production, tooling and stream- 
lining of plant. Give full details, qualifications, 
past experience, salary requirements. References 
held confidential if requested. Address Box 470, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


?LANT SUPERINTENDENT WANTED. MUST 
have proven production record with experience in 
manufacturing wire goods and products made 
from strip steel. Opportunity to advance with 
growing concern. Write outlining experience, 
qualifications, salary and references. Plant lo- 
cated in Southwest. Address Box 471, STEEL, 








CONTRACT WORK 








SPECIAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO INDUSTRY... Since 1905 





Metal Specialties comprised of 

STAMPINGS, FORMING, WELDING, 

SPINNING, MACHINING. All Metal 

or Combined with Non-Metal Materials 
Write for Folder 


LARGE SCALE PRODUCTION 
OR PARTS AND DEVELOPMENT ONLY 


GERDING BROS. 


SE THIRDVINE ST. @ CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 














Send Your Inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 


A. H. NILSON MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
designers 


and = builders «of «wire = and 
stock forming machines. 


We also solicit your bids for cam milling 


ribbon 








SAY IT HERE 





If you have facilities to handle 
additional work. An _ advertise- 
ment in this section will tell others 
of your capacity, etc. Write 


STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 








BRAZING CAPACITY 


AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 


for COPPER BRAZING—BRIGHT ANNEALING WORK 


NEW GE 17’ ELECTRIC ROLLER HEARTH TYPE FURNACES 


Opening size...... 


Tray size.. 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 


Write, wire or phone: 


..28” wide by 13” high 
we eeeeees + 20¥%” wide by 30” and 43” long 


TOP QUALITY WORK 


BATAVIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Telephones: Chicago—Columbus 4626 


Batavia 3700 





Automatic and Hand 
Screw Machine Products 
Up to 24 inches - Any Metal 

Drilling and Lathe Work. 


E. J. BASLER CO. 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Piant—Chesterton, Ind. 








Difficult 
HARD CHROME and other 
PLATING SERVICES 


AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon, Michigan 
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STEEL 























Netiasstandard 


CTIFIER LEVELLER puts 
life into steel for deep 
awiNg 


he rectifier leveller has become an important 
hanical aid in deep drawing. 



























ifteen individual flexing operations, each 
ivalent to bending around an individual roll of 
tly larger diameter, restore much of the orig- 
plasticity to steel sheets, strip and blanks. 


Zo wets. sata ~~s 


aterial, properly rectified, eliminates most 
ing headaches. It takes a deep draw easily 
makes possible continuous produetion with 
rejects. Production is accelerated, too, by the 
acement of most of the hand finishing. A brush 
and automatic spray cleans and oil-coats the 





erial as it moves through the leveller. gp 

he rectifier leveller is an exclusive design of bettcosg SSA 
na-Standard, largest manufacturers of level- an | 

. Several improvements have been made in TE JIAO, | 

original design since the first machine was de- . *, fi _LEKKS RRNAKKKK = 

pped for the automobile industry 13 years ago. Sn Ss yy ——— 





FEATURES OF THE 
RECTIFIER LEVELLER 


@ No intermittent operating parts to <a SS iossty 
limit production. Sheets can be oa 
put through this leveller as fast 
as they can be fed. 










@ Unique arrangement of rolls on 
backed-up leveller safely processes 
and rectifies sheets, strip or blanks 








for proper conditioning before @ Brush roll cleans sheet before en- 
stamping or deep drawing. tering dies. Oil spray coats sheet 
with oil as an aid in lubricating 





@ No single roll does all the work 







... 15 individual flexing opera- dies. 

tions, each equivalent to bend- @ Equipped with recirculating oii 
ing around an individual roll of system and oil filter which can be 
slightly larger diameter. cleaned while in operation. 




















THE AETNA:> STANDARD 


ENGINEERING COMPANY «© YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


ESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
to the Steel, Non-Ferrous HEAD, WRIGHTSON & COMPANY, LTD., THORNABY-ON-TEES, ENGLAND 
and Chemical Industries 
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How Timken Graphitic 


Steel Reduced Costs 


25% on This Operation 


Even large size cage blanks 
for roller bearings are formed in 
a single operation at The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. A 600- 
ton press is used to perform this operation 
from strip .187 inches thick. 


Blanks pictured here are 28.750 inches in 
diameter and require a draw 114 inches deep. 
Bottom of cage is 2414 inches in diameter and 
is punched out without any shear on punch or 
die. The slug comes out flat and can be used 
for another caged blank of smaller diameter. 


If you don’t have a copy of our 48-page 
book — “Timken Graphitic Steels”, write 
for a copy today. Steel and Tube Division, 
Use of Graph-Mo Steel, one of the 5 Timken The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Graphitic Steels, in 6 vital parts of this die Canton 6, Ohio. 

has brought a saving of 25% in cost! 


This is but one of the more than 400 appli- 
cations in the plants of ‘The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company where Timken Graphitic 
Steels have proved superior to all others. 


As both a major producer and major user 
of fine tool and die steels, the Timken Roller 
Bearing is in a unique position, not only to 
meet your requirements, but also to supply 
valuable performance-proved data from its 
own plant. 


® YEARS AHEAD — THROUG 


SPECIALISTS in hot rolled and cold finished Alloy Steel Bars 
for forging and machining applications, as well as a complete 
range of Stainless, Graphitic and Standard Tool Steel analyses. 
Also Alloy and Stainless Steel Seamless Tubing for mechanical 
and pressure tube applications. 
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